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Bulletin  of  Elon  College 

OPENING  ANNOUNCEMENT 

LON  will  open  on  September  7  for  the  session  1921-22. 
Committees  from  the  various  student  religious  organ- 
izations will  be  on  hand  to  greet  freshmen  and  wel- 
come them  to  the  College.  The  time-honored  home 
spirit  and  home  atmosphere  is  therefore  to  be  preserved,  and 
it  is  that  which  makes  Elon  distinctive  among  Colleges.  Stu- 
dents should  arrive  Tuesday,  September  6. 

WITH  THE  FACULTY 

Mr.  L.  W.  Vaughan,  Bursar,  and  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Smith  were  wedded  on  June  first. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  have  enjoyed  excellent  health  dur- 
ing the  vacation  period  and  return  to  their  work  with  renewed 
interest  and  zeal. 

Five  have  taught  in  summer  schools  this  summer — Dr.  W. 
C.  Wicker,  Dr.  T.  C.  Amick,  Prof.  N.  F.  Brannock,  Prof.  T. 
E.  Powell,  and  Miss  Anna  Mary  Landis. 

Ten  have  studied  in  universities  and  summer  schools  dur- 
ing the  holidays :  Prof.  Paul  S.  Kennett,  Prof.  A.  L.  Hook. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Cotten,  Mr.  B.  W.  Everett,  Prof.  E.  M.  Belts, 
Prof.  G.  F.  Alexander,  Miss  Florence  Fisher,  Mrs.  Catherine 
L.  Sturm,  Miss  Stella  Hendricks,  and  Mr.  L.  M.  Cannon. 

WITH  THE  ALUMNI 

Miss  Nellie  Sue  Fleming  has  been  promoted  to  be  Element- 
ary Supervisor  for  the  Burlington  City  Schools. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Smith,  now  in  his  Ph.  D.  year  at  Yale,  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Religious  Education  of  the  Centre 
Church  on  the  Green,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Loy  becomes  principal  of  the  first  North  Caro- 
lina High  School  for  an  entire  county  in  the  State,  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  for  Gaston  county.  He  will  also  supervise 
all  the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 

Prof.  F.  F.  Myrick  has  been  appointed  to  a  responsible  posi- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Rev.  h\  C.  Lester,  Mr.  R.  J.  Morton,  Mr.  II.  C/Araicfr,  Rev. 
A.  T.  Banks,  Rev.  J.  G.  Truitt,  Rev.  IT.  S.  Hardcastle,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Dickey,  Rev.  E.  H.  Rainey,  Rev.  J.  E.  McCauley,  Rev. 
TT.  S.  Smith,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Fix  will  be  doing  graduate  work 
in  various  universities  and  seminaries  next  year. 

Former  Coach  C.  C.  Johnson  is  to  be  physical  director  and 
religious  work  director  of  the  University  of  Colorado  next 
year. 

Elon  is  evidently  doing  her  part  to  build  up  the  teaching 
profession.  Of  the  last  year's  student  body  the  various  classes 
will  furnish  teachers  as  follows  this  next  year:  Seniors,  23; 
Juniors,  1  ;  Sophomores,  17;  Freshmen,  41  ;  a  total  of  82  out 
of  368  enrolled, — a  splendid  showing. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 

Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Sabin  resigned  her  position  in  July  as 
housekeeper  and  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Ring. 
Mrs.  Ring  is  characterized  as  "a  very  refined,  cultured,  at- 
tractive woman  with  a  most  pleasing  personality,"  who  "has 
managed  a  private  school  of  her  own  for  a  number  of  years 
and  is  very  capable. ' ' 

Miss  Calla  B.  Goodwin  resigned  in  June  as  resident  nurse. 
She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Josephine  Manior,  for  several  years 
community  nurse  for  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  the  largest 
corporation  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  famed  for  the  high 
character  of  its  personnel  in  administrative  and  welfare 
work. 

Mr.  H.  Lee  Scott  was  graduated  in  public  speaking  from 
the  King's  School  of  Oratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  August,  and 
will  assist  Miss  Hawk  in  this  work  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  next  year. 

LABORATORY   AND  DIPLOMA  FEES 

Laboratory  fees  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology,  and  Biology 
will  be  $10.00  the  year  for  1921-22. 

Where  two  diplomas  are  received  in  the  future  the  second 
one  will  be  $5.00  instead  of  $10.00;  and  likewise  the  second 
certificate  will  be  $2.50  rather  than  $5.00. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  FOR  ALL  CLASSES 

September  7,  1921 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING  I— Edminster 's  Architectural  Draft- 
ing. 
BIBLE  I— Bailey  and  Kent's  History  of  the-  Hebrew  Commonwealth. 
BIBLE  II — Hodges'  How  To  Know  The  Bible. 
BIBLE  III-IV— Hutchens '  The  Religious  Experience  of  Israel. 
BOOKKEEPING  I— Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping. 
EDUCATION  I— Colvin  and  Bagley's  Human  Behavior. 
EDUCATION  II— Colvin 's  The  Learning  Process. 
EDUCATION  III — Terman's  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children. 
EDUCATION  IV— Cubberley's  Public  School  Administration. 
ENGINEERING  I— Bartlett  and  Johnston's  Engineering  Descriptive 

Geometry. 
ENGLISH  I— Canby  and  Others '  English  Composition  in  Theory  and 
Practice. 
— Woolley's  Handbook  of   Composition. 
ENGLISH  II— Long's. History  of  English  Literature. 

—Snyder  and  Martin 's  A  Book  of  English  Literature. 
ENGLISH  III— Shakespeare 's  Principal  Plays   (The  Century  Co.) 
ENGLISH  III-B — Pattee's  Century  Readings  For  a  Course  in  Ameri- 
can Literature. 

FRENCH  A Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course   (1920). 

FRENCH  I — Fraser  and  S'quair  's  French  Grammar. 

—Readers  to  be  announced  later. 
FRENCH  II— Moliere's  L'Avare. 
FRENCH  III-IV— Corneille 's  Le  Cid. 
GERMAN  A — Bacon's  Elements   of   German. 

— Worman's  First   German  Book. 
GERMAN  I-II — Joyner  and  Meissner  's  German  Grammar  for  Schools 
and  Colleges. 
— Storm's  Immensee. 
GREEK  A— White 's  First  Greek  Book. 
GREEK  I-II — Kelsey's  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
GREEK  III-IV— Keep 's  Homer's  Iliad. 

HISTORY  I- A — Emerton's  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
HISTORY    III — Hayes'    A    Political    and    Social    History    of    Modern 

Europe,  Vol.  I. 
LATIN  I-II — Elmer's  Terence's  Phormio. 
LATIN  III-IV— Merrill 's  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura. 
MATHEMATICS  C Hawkes-Luby-Touton  's  Plane  Geometry. 
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MATHEMATICS  I—Wells  and  Hart's  Solid  Geometry. 
MATHEMATICS  II— Rietz  and  Crathorne's  College  Algebra    (lJUiK 
MATHEMATICS  III— Granville 's  Differential  and   Integral  Calculus, 
Revised. 

(Additional  courses  in  Mathematics  will  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  Professor.) 
MECHANICAL     DRAWING     I— Weick's     Elementary      Mechanical 

Drawing. 
PHILOSOPHY  III— Pillsbury 's  Essentials  of  Psychology. 
PHILOSOPHY  IV-A— IV-B— Lectures. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  II— Cope's  Education  For  Democracy. 
RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION   IV— Wenner's    Religious    Education    and 

the  Public  School. 
SCIENCE  I-A — McPherson  and  Henderson  's     A  Course  in     General 
Chemistry   (1921). 
— Hale's  A  Laboratory  Manual  for  General  Chemistry. 
SCIENCE  II- A — Norris'  Organic  Chemistry. 

— Fisher's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
(Other  courses  in  Chemistry  will  be  arranged  by  con- 
ference with  the  Professor). 
SCIENCE  I-B — Cleland's  Geology  Physical  and  Historical. 
SCIENCE  II-B — Moses  and  Parsons '  Mineralogy,  Crystallography,  and 

Blowpipe  Analysis. 
SCIENCE  I-C— Hegner's  College  Zoology. 
SCIENCE  II-C — Parker  and  Parker's  Practical  Zoology. 
SCIENCE  G — Millikan  and  Gale's  Practical  Physics. 
SCIENCE  I-D— Kimball's  A  College  Text-Book  of  Physics. 

— Manual  to   be   announced  later. 
SCIENCE  II-D— Millikan  and  Mills'  Electricity,  Light,  and  Sound. 

— Manual  to  be   announced  later. 
SCIENCE  IILD— Timbie  's  Elements  of  Electricity. 

— Manual  to  be   announced  later. 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  III— Carver's  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
SPANISH  A — Dorado's  Primeras  Lecciones  de  Espanol. 
SPANISH  I-II— Espinosa  's  Advanced  Spanish   Composition  and  Con- 
versation. 
— Harrison's  An  Intermediate  Spanish  Reader. 
STENOGRAPHY  I— Gregg's  Shorthand  Manual. 

— Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
— Speed  Studies — Gregg. 

TYPEWRITING  I Rational  Typewriting— Re-vised. 

>NOTE_Dictionaries  will  be  ordered  upon  written  request  to  the  Pro- 
fessor in  charge,  or  to  the  Bursar. 


SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

EFFECTIVE   SEPTEMBER  7,    1921 


HOUR 


7:00  to  7:30 


8:00  to  8:45 


8:45  to  9:00 


9:00  to  10:00 


10:00  *o  11:00 


11:00  tn   12.00 


12:00  to  1:00 


1:00  to  2:00 


2:00  to  3:00 


3:00  to  4:00 


4:00  to  5:00 


5:00  to  6:00 


6:30  to  7:30 


MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

FRIDAY 


Physical   Culture 
Gymnasium 


Breakfast 


Chapel 


Mathematices   I    (11) 
English    III    (9) 
French  A    (14) 
English  I    (18) 
Bible   I    (2) 
Spanish   A    (4) 


Science   I-A    (10);    IB    (14) 

HID    ri6) 
Mathematics  III    (11) 
Philosophy  TV-A;   IV  B   (4) 
Bible  III-IV    (2) 
Stenography  I   (27) 


Education   T    (4) 
Bible  I    (2) 
English  I   (18) 
Engineering   I    (26) 
French   III-IV    (14) 


TUESDAY 
THURSDAY 
SATURDAY 


Physical   Culture 
Gymnasium 


Breakfast 


Chapel 


Latin   I-II    (14) 
English   III    (9) 
Social   Science   III    (18) 
German   A    (4) 
Greek    I-II    (2) 


Religious    Education    IV    (18 
German  I-II   (14) 
Education  III    (4) 
English   II   (9) 
Bible  II   (2) 
Penmanship    (27) 


Luncheon 


Science   11-B    (14) 
History   III    (18) 
Bookkeeping     (27) 
Mechanical    Drawing     (26) 
Domestic   Science 
Laboratory 


Greek    A    (2) 
Education    III    (4) 
Bookkeeping    (27) 
Mechanical    Drawing    (26) 
Domestic   Science 
Laboratory 


Mechanical   Drawing    (26) 

Laboratory 

Recreation 


Laboratory 
Recreation 


Dinner 


Mathematics  II    (11) 

Philosophy  III    (4) 

English    I     (18) 

Bible   I    (2) 

Science  II  C    H4);   II  B   (16) 

Stenography  I   (27) 

History   I-A    (18) 
Mathematics  C    (11) 
French  II    (14) 
Education  II    (4) 
Greek  III-IV    (2) 
English    III-B    (9) 


Religious  Education  II    (18) 

Snanish    I-II    (4) 

English   II    (9) 

■Rible   II    (2) 

Science   I-D    (16);    II- A    (10) 

Latin  III-IV    (14) 

Penmanship    (27) 


Luncheon 


Science   I-C    (14);    G    (16) 
Bookkeeping     '27) 
Architectural   Drafting    (26) 
Domestic   Science 
Laboratory 


French  I    (14) 
Bookkeeping    (27) 
Architectural  Drafting    (26) 
Domestic   Ccience 
Laboratory 


Architectural   Drafting    (26) 

Laboratory 

Recreation 


Laboratory 
Recreation 


Dinner 


NOTE    WELL:      The   numerals   in   parenthesis    after    each    course    represent    the 
recitation  room    in   which  the   class   will  meet. 

No  change  can  be  made  in  this  schedule.  Students  will  elect  courses  that  do 
not  conflict.  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Solfeggio,  History  of  Music,  Harmony,  Sight 
Singing,  Public  School  Music,  Expression,  Fine  Arts,  Technic.  Musical  In- 
formation. Musical  Appreciation.  Class  Expression,  and  other  Departmental 
studies  will  be  scheduled  so   as  not  to   conflict  with  the  above   courses. 

Bible  I   will   come  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  the  place   of   English  I. 

Bible  II  will   come  on  Friday  and   Saturday   in  the  place   of   English   II. 

Where  new  divisions  are  necessary,  they  will  come  in  the  afternoon  hours. 
Also  additional  courses  not  scheduled  above. 

No  student  can  be  allowed  more  than  15  recitations  per  week  until  the 
President  has  in  writing  so  authorized- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing,  9  months,  4  hours — $25  00. 

2.  Engineering  Drawing,  9  months,  3  hours — $25.00. 

3.  Elementary  Engineering,  9  months,  3  hours — $25.00. 

4.  Architectural  Drafting,  9  months,  4  hours — $25.00. 

5.  Penmanship,  6  months,  3  hours — $25.00. 

6.  Pencil  Sketching,  1  month,  3  hours— $10.00. 

7.  Pen  Sketching,  1  month,  3  hours — -$10.00. 

8.  Old  English  Lettering,  1  month,  3  hours — $5.00. 
Courses  No.  5,  6,  7,  8,  compose  a  year's  work  in  penman- 
ship at  a  cost  of  $50.00.  These  courses  will  be  taught  so  that 
any  of  them  may  be  taken  separately  at  the  respective  cost. 
There  will  be  three  courses  of  two  months  each  of  No.  5  which 
will  be  $10.00  each  or  $25.00  for  the  entire  six  months  as  in- 
dicated above. 

A  THRESHOLD  RESOLVE   FOR   THE   YEAR 

"Live  in  the  active  rather  than  the  passive  voice,  intent 
upon  what  you  can  do  rather  than  upon  what  may  happen  to 
you. 

'kLive  in  the  indicative  mood,  not  the  subjunctive,  concerned 
with  the  facts  as  they  are  rather  than  as  they  might  be. 

"Live  in  the  present  tense,  concentrating  upon  the  duty  at 
hand,  without  regrets  for  the  past  or  worry  about  the  future. 

"Live  in  the  first  person,  criticizing  yourself  rather  than 
condemning  others. 

"Live  in  the  singular  number,  caring  more  for  the  ap- 
proval of  your  own  conscience  than  for  popularity  with  the 
many. 

"And  inasmuch  as  we  must  have  some  verb  to  conjugate 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  the  one  we  all  used  both  in 
Latin  and  in  English  amo],  I  love.  I  will  live  in  the  spirit 
of  an  intelligent  good  will  that  all  the  activities  of  my  life 
may  be  brought  into  a  unity  of  purpose. ' ' 


For   any   desired   information,    address    President    W.    A. 
Harper,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 


Christian  character,  first  and  always  at  Elon. 
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"  God  Bless  theColl^e  that  Keeps  Our  Son  and  Daughter ' 


SUCH    A    COLLEGE    IS 


Where  Emphasis  is  on  Christian  Character  First  and  Always 

FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS   ADDRESS 

President  W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 
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FOREWORD 


XN  May,  1914,  the  Board  of  Trustees  acted  favorably 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  that  the 
ggggg]  list  of  the  Alumni  be  omitted  from  the  annual  Cata- 
logue and  that  each  five  years  a  special  "  Alumni  Number " 
of  the  Bulletin  be  issued. 

The  first  issue  of  this  five-year  special  number  should 
have  been  published  in  November,  1920.  The  collection  of 
the  material  for  it  was  begun  in  January  of  that  year.  The 
response  on  the  whole  has  been  inspiring.  Some  Alumni, 
however,  naturally  modest  and  reticent  no  doubt,  have  been 
slow  to  reply,  though  three  letters  went  out  to  each.  It  is 
with  regret,  therefore,  that  full  details  respecting  some  do 
not  appear. 

It  is  feared,  too,  that  in  some  particulars  the  information 
respecting  a  few  is  now  somewhat  out-of-date. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  Alumni  will  overlook  all 
errors  and  shortcomings,  and  enjoy  this,  the  first  really  newsy 
chat  the  long-separated  Elonites  have  had  opportunity  to 
enjoy  with  each  other  since  those  happy  days  on  the  Hill 
terminated. 


ROSTER  OF  THE  CLASSES 


1891 

Rev.  N.  G.  Newman,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Col- 
lege pastor  at  Elon  College  since  1917.  Delivered  first 
Alumni  oration.  Graduate  student  of  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chicago,  and  Columbia.  Married  Miss  Kate 
Clendenin.  Three  children,  all  living,  Blanche  and  Marion 
Lee,  '18,  and  N.  G.,  Jr. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Peel,  A.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Christian  minister  29 
years.  Married  Miss  Jennie  Anderson.  Seven  children, 
all  living:  J.  C,  '15;  Samuel,  C.  W.,  Clifton,  Henry,  and 
Marvin.     Died  December  4,  1916. 

Rev.  Herbert  Scholz,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Macon,  N.  C.  Minister,  educa- 
tor, farmer.  Founded  South  Norfolk  Christian  church. 
Edited  Christian  Sun  and  taught  in  Elon.  Married  Miss 
Ella  M.  Ricks.  Five  children,  all  living:  Helen,  Herbert, 
Elizabeth,  Jessie  Lee,  and  Alice  Ruth. 

1892 
Mrs.   Irene  Johnson  Cook,    (nee  Irene  Johnson),  A.  B.,  323   East 
Morgan  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C.     For  seven  years  professor 
of  French   and   Mathematics   in   Elon.      Graduate   student 
Chicago  and  Columbia. 

1893 

Prof.  W.  K.  Albright,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Liberty,  N.  C.  Teacher,  fin- 
ancier, Red  Cross  worker.  Graduate  student  University 
of  Tennessee,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  American 
Normal.  Honorary  M.  A.,  Catawba  College.  Married 
Miss  Nancy  Duff. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Everett,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Lawyer  and  cap- 
italist. Twice  delivered  Alumni  oration,  1899  and  1920. 
Commonwealth  attorney,  Nansemond  county,  since  1912. 
Graduate  student  of  University  of  Virginia.  Married  Miss 
Julia  S.  Long.  Four  children,  all  living:  Lillian,  Frances, 
Edward  Long,  and  Esta  Louisa. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Lawrence,  (nee  Annie  Graham),  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College, 
N.  C.  Member  Elon  faculty  two  years.  Active  in  church 
and  community  work.  Married  Dr.  W.  P.  Lawrence,  '94. 
Two  children,  both  living:     Mary  Graham  and  W.  Phalti. 

B.  F.  Long,  Ph.  B.,  Statesville,  N.  C.  Lawyer.  Died  August 
23,  1898. 

J.  E.  Long,  Ph.  B.,  Graham,  N.  C.  Farmer,  stock  raiser,  insur- 
ance.    Married. 
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Major  Elijah  Moffitt,  Ph.  B.,  Asheboro,  N.  C.  Lawyer.  Mayor 
of  Asheboro.  Married  Miss  Blanche  Baird.  Two  children, 
both  living:  E.  Baird  and  Catherine.  Died  August  23, 
1913. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Peel,  A.  B.,  Gasport,  N.  Y.  Active  minister  in  Christ- 
ian Church.  Married  Miss  Florence  Neff,  '96.  Three 
children,  all  living:  H.  N.,  Katherine   B.,  and  Jesse  B. 

J.  W.  Rawles,  A.  B.,  Glenwood  Springs,  Col.     Married. 

J.  W.  Roberts,  Ph.  B.,  Windsor,  Va.  Has  held  many  important 
high  school  positions.  Postmaster  since  1913.  Graduate 
student  of  University  of  North  Carolina.  Married  Miss 
Jessie  Graham.  Five  children,  all  living:  Blanche  W., 
Lillie  F.,  Ralph  C,  Lucile  G.,  and  Jessie. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Wicker,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  Elon  College,  N. 
C.  Professor  Education  and  Philosophy  at  Elon.  Gradu- 
ate student  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, University  of  Virginia,  Chicago  and  Columbia.  Mem- 
ber faculty,  Columbia,  (summer  term.)  Prominent  in 
Masonic  Order.  Author  chapters  on  "Pupil,"  "In  Prepar- 
ing The  Teacher/'  Volumes  I  and  II.  Married  Miss  Pattie 
Newman.  Six  children,  five  living:  W.  Staley,  '13;  An- 
nie Laurie,  '16;  Ruth  T.,  '18;  Worth  B.,  and  Dan  B.  One 
deceased,  John  Newman,  1901. 

1894 

Dr.  W.  H.  Boone,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Durham,  N.  C.  Specialist  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  throat.  Graduate  student  of  North  Carolina 
Medical  College  and  New  York  Polyclinic  Hospital. 
Trustee  Elon.  Member  American  Medical  Association. 
Married  Miss  Elizabeth  Moring.  Two  children,  both  living: 
Alberta,  '18,  and  William  Waldo. 

D.  W.  Cochrane,  A.  B.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  First  student  to  matri- 
culate at  Elon.  General  agent  Jefferson  Standard  Insur- 
ance Co.  Married  Miss  Minnie  Phipps.  Four  children, 
all  living:     D.  W.,  Jr.;  Mary,  Minnie  P.,  and  Elizabeth. 

S.  A.  Holleman,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  For  nine  years 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Elon.  For  five  years  treasurer 
of  Elon.  For  fourteen  years  auditor  Southern  Life  and 
Trust  Co.  Contributor  to  Journal  of  Mathematics.  Re- 
tired capitalist  and  farmer.  Married  Miss  Annie  Joe  Long. 
Two  children,  both  living:  Martha  Pearl  and  William 
Long. 
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Prof.  R.  T.  Hurley,  Ph.  B.,  Troy,  N.  C.  Teacher  and  lawyer. 
Graduate  student  of  University  of  North  Carolina.  Died 
in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  his  30th  year.  Said  to  have 
been  the  finest  specimen  of  physical  manhood  Elon  ever 
matriculated. 

J.  H.  Jones,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Route  3,  Box 
101-A.  Married  Miss  Edith  Moore.  One  child,  living,  Jean 
Paul  Jones. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Laine,  A.  B.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Active  minister  in  Christian 
Church.     Graduate  student  Harvard.     Died  May  28,  1898. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Lawrence,  Ph.,  B.,  M.  A.,  Lit.  D.,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 
Professor  English  and  Dean  in  Elon.  Graduate  student  of 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Yale,  Chicago,  and  Oxford. 
Alumni  orator  in  1904.  Author  chapters  on  "The  Sunday 
School"  in  "Preparing  The  Teacher,"  Volumes  I  and  II; 
'Tor  Humanity,"  a  play  in  three  acts;  frequent  contributor 
to  religious  and  learned  periodicals.  Member  North  Caro- 
lina House  of  Representatives,  1921.  Married  Miss  Annie 
Graham,  '93,  Q.  V. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Morris,  (nee  Rowena  Moffitt) ,  Ph.  B.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 
Married  Edwin  H.  Morris.  Four  children,  all  living: 
Martha  Evelyn,  Mary  Lucile,  Clarabel,  and  Edwin  Har- 
ris, Jr. 

1895 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  (nee  Emma  Williamson),  Ph.  B.,  Elon  Col- 
lege, N.  C.  Active  in  church  and  community  life.  Mar- 
ried Dr.  J.  0.  Atkinson.  Six  children,  four  living:  Jennie 
Willis,  '17;  Mary  Adelia,  '20;  J.  0.  Jr.,  and  Emma  William- 
son. Two  died  in  infancy:  Blanche  Williamson  and  Ed- 
ward Lee. 

Mrs.  Genio  Cardwell,  (nee  Irene  Clements),  A.  B.,  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  N.  C.  Active  in  church  and  commJunity  work.  Mar- 
ried Genio  Cardwell.  Four  children,  three  living:  Lucile, 
Annie  Belle,,  Mildred,  and  Genio,  deceased  in  infancy. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Harrell,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  C.  Pastor  M.  E. 
church.  Married  Miss  Ora  Aldridge,  '96.  One  child,  liv- 
ing, John  Aldridge. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Smith,  (nee  Ella  Johnson),  Ph.  B.,  Fuquay  Springs,  N. 
C.     Active  in  church  work.     Married  A.  F.  Smith. 

S.  M.  Smith,  A.  B.,  4303  Colonial  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  Lecturer  for 
Maccabees.  Active  in  community  work.  Founder  The  Sea- 
side Chautauqua  and  School  of  Methods.  For  two  years 
professor  in  Elon.     Married  twice. 
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1896 

John  M.  Cook,  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Lawyer.  Vice-president 
Piedmont  Trust  Co.     Married  twict. 

Mrs.  Joe  Bynum  Gay  (nee  Annie  Lee  Gardner),  Ph.  B.,  Franklin, 
Va.  Active  in  church  and  community  work.  Married 
Joe  Bynum  Gay  April  27,  1899.  One  child,  living,  Joe 
Bynum,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Harrell  (nee  Ora  Aldridge),  Ph.  B.,  Troy,  N.  C.  Active 
in  religious  work.     Married  Rev.  J.  W.  Harrell,  '95,  Q.  V. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Harward,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Dendron,  Va.  Minister 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Graduate  student  of  University 
of  North  Carolina.  D.  D.  from  Defiance  College  in  1914. 
Married  Miss  Mollie  Barrett,  1901.     One  son,  living,  W.  E. 

Miss  Jennie  Thomas  Herndon,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Grad- 
uate Emerson  School  of  Oratory.  Teacher  and  active 
church  worker.  Alumni  orator.  Died  Sept.  16,  1911,  in 
Durham.     Interred  Elon   College,  N.   C. 

Frank  Alto  Holladay,  Ph.  B.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Graduate  Eastman 
Business  College.  Business  man  and  capitalist.  Director 
Farmers  Bank  of  Nansemond.  Married  Miss  Elise  Urqu- 
hart,  October  3,  1906. 

John  P.  Lee,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Lawyer  and  business 
man.     Married.  Graduate  in  law,  at  University  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Peel,  (nee  Florence  Neff),  Ph.  B.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
Active  in  home  and  Christian  work.  Married  Rev.  R.  H. 
Peel,   '93,   December   7,   1898,   Q.   V. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Rawles,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Physician  and  sur- 
geon, Lakeview  Hospital.  President  Seaboard  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Member  National 
Medical  Society.  Frequent  contributor  to  medical  journ- 
als. Alumni  orator,  1900.  Trustee  of  Elon  College,  1920. 
Married  Miss  Emma  Copeland  Holland,  November  24, 
1908.  Five  children,  all  living:  Ann  Pretlow,  Mary  Sue, 
Japheth  Edward,  Jr.;  Emmaline  Holland,  and  Charles 
Holland. 

H.  C.  Simpson,  A.  B.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Merchant,  Christian 
worker.  The  first  student  to  reach  the  campus  in  1890. 
Married  Miss  Annie  Crawford.  Seven  children,  all  living: 
Margaret,  Annie,  Gladys,  H.  C,  Jr.,  Virginia,  Billie,  and 
J.  R. 
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1897 

Wilbur  E.  MacClenny,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Financier  and 
business  man.  Organizer  of  three  banks.  Author  Life 
of  Rev.  James  O'Kelly.  Frequent  contributor  on  Christian 
History  to  Church  papers.  Veteran  Spanish-American 
war.  Married  Miss  Mattie  Irene  Brothers,  November  14, 
1905. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Stephenson,  (nee  Nannie  Clements),  Ph.  B., 
Severn,  N.  C.  Graduate  student  in  piano,  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory. Prominent  in  commlunity  and  religious  work. 
Married  J.  B.  Stephenson,  February  9,  1905.  Five  chil- 
dren, four  living:  William  Burton,  deceased  November 
7,  1915;  Abram  Clements,  Ardell  Moring,  James  Lydon, 
Raymond  Worth. 

1898 

Mrs.  N.  F.  Brannock,  (nee  Mary  Lula  York),  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College, 
N.  C.  Teacher  and  home-maker.  Married  Prof.  N.  F. 
Brannock,  '99,  on  May  27,  1903.  Five  children,  all  living: 
York,  Annie  Lou,  Mary  Emma,  Madge,  and  Edith  Ruth. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Cheatham  (nee  Bessie  Staley),  A.  B.,  11  Second  St., 
N.  E.  Washington,  D.  C.  Government  service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Frequent  writer  to 
church  and  public  press.  Graduate  student  of  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Travelled  in  Holy  Land,  1900.  Alum- 
ni address,  1908.  Married  T.  F.  Cheatham,  April  21, 
1908.  Three  children,  one  living:  William  Staley,  Flor- 
ence Harvey,  deceased  1911;  and  Thomas  Harvey,  de- 
ceased 1914. 

T.  L.  Crawford,  Ph.  B.,  Brownwood,  Texas.  Merchant  tailor. 
Married. 

Rev.  I.  W.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Minister  in 
Christian  Church.  Secretary  Eastern  Virginia  Conference 
and  Southern  Christian  Convention  many  years  Alumni 
orator.  Frequent  contributor  to  religious  papers.  Trus- 
tee Elon  College.  Married  Miss  Bertie  Ellenor,  November 
20,  1901. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Lassiter,  A.  B.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Ordained  minister  of 
Christian  Church.  Mechanic.  Married  twice:  Mrs.  Nettie 
Genoa  Zirkle  on  June  17,  1903,  deceased  August  30,  1913; 
Miss  Emmie  Bett  Chandler,  June  28,  1917. 
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Rev.  G.  W.  Tickle,  A.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Christian  minister. 
Married  Miss  Lydia  Low,  December  24,  1912.  Deceased 
April    16,    1916.      Interred    Shallow   Ford    church. 

T.  W.  Trogdon,  P.  B.,  Liberty,  N.  C.     Traveling  salesman. 

1899 

Rev.  D.  P.  Barrett,  A.  B.,  Ponce,  P.  R.  Missionary  to  Porto  Rico 
since  1900.  Graduate  work  Vanderbilt.  Married  Eva 
Olyn  Reed,  1900.  Seven  children,  six  living:  Reginald, 
deceased;  Alice,  Olyn,  Palmer,  Mabel,  Alfred,  and 
Warren. 

Prof.  N.  F.  Brannock,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Professor 
chemistry,  Elon  College.  Graduate  student  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Columbia.  Member  Summer  School  Faculty  at 
Columbia,  two  years.  Member  Research  Faculty  Club, 
Columbia.  Married  Miss  Mary  Lula  York,  '98,  in  1903, 
Q.  V. 

W.  M.  Brown,  A.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Manufacturer  and  business 
man.  Graduate  student  of  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Married  Miss  Ola  Pearl  Vestal,  1906;  two  children,  both 
living:     Lyla  and  Walter  M.,  Jr. 

J.  T.  Cobb,  A.  B.,  Monmouth  St.,  Durham,  N.  C.  Teacher. 
Married. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Harper,  (nee  Estelle  Walker),  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College, 
N.  C.  President  Woman's  Board  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  of  Southern  Christian  Convention.  Alumni  ad- 
dress, 1919.  Several  pamphlets  and  articles  on  religious 
themes.  Graduate  in  voice  and  piano,  Elon  College. 
Married  W.  A.  Harper,  October  19,  1899.  One  child, 
Walker  Allen,  born  December  2,  1900,  deceased  Decem- 
ber 18,  1902. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Harper,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Lit.  D.,  LL.  D . ,  Elon  College,  N. 
C.  President  Elon  College.  Graduate  student  Yale. 
Alumni  orator,  1911.  Editor-in-Chief,  "Preparing  The 
Teacher,"  Volumes  I  and  II.  Author,  "The  Making  of 
Men,"  "The  New  Layman  for  the  New  Time,"  "The  New 
Church  for  the  New  Time,"  "Reconstructing  the  Church," 
"The  Church  in  the  Present  Crisis."  Married  Miss  Estelle 
Walker,  '99,  Q.  V. 

Miss  Ada  DeWitt  Michael,  Ph.  B.,  Oriental,  N.  C.  Teacher,  High 
School  Principal,  and  religious  worker.  Conductor  Sum- 
mer School,  Pamlico  county.  Graduate  student  University 
of  Tennessee. 
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Rev.  C.  E.  Newman,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Virgilina,  Va.  Christian  minis- 
ter and  teacher.  Graduate  student  Princeton  Seminary 
Married  Miss  Annie  Mabel  Brittle,  '04,  on  June  23,  1904. 
Six  children,  all  living:  C.  E.,  Jr.;  Hannah  Clair,  Helen 
George  Alford,  Ralph  Bain,  and  Leon  Stagg. 

D.  J.  Sipe,  Ph.  B.,  News  Ferry,  Va.     General  insurance.     Married 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pierce,  '99. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Sipe,  (nee  Elizabeth  Pierce),  Ph.  B.,  News  Ferry,  Va. 
Active  in  church  work.     Married  D.  J.  Sipe,  '99. 

E.  D.  Summers,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Gibsonville,  N.  C.     Lawyer.    Grad- 

uate student  of  University  of  North  Carolina.  Graduate 
Law  School  at  University  of  Chattanooga.  Newspaper 
correspondent. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Trotman,  (nee  Jennie  Holland),  Ph.  B.,  Churchland, 
Va.  Active  in  church  and  community  work.  Married 
Harry  Lee  Trotman.  Five  children,  all  living:  Harry, 
Mary  Sue,  T.   E.,  Jane  and  Herbert. 


1900 


Mrs.  S.  E.  Denton  (nee  Myrtle  Daughtry),  Ph.  B.,  Baxley,  Ga. 
Active  in  church  and  community  work.  Married  Prof.  S. 
E.  Denton,  '02,  July  21,  1904.  Four  children,  all  living: 
John  Newman,  S.  E.,  Jr.,  Joseph  Rabb,  and  Mary  Julia. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Green,  A.  B.,  Morrisville,  N.  C.  Teacher  and  Christian 
minister,  Graduate  student  of  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Yale.  Married  Miss  Stella  Clements,  '06,  July  18, 
1906.  Seven  children,  six  living:  Elizabeth,  Lesbia,  Wil- 
liam, Ruth,  Margie,  Tommie,  (deceased  April  12,  1917), 
and  Jackson. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Jones,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  St.  Martin's,  Md.  Methodist  min- 
ister. Married  Miss  Cammie  Ellington.  'Five  children, 
all  living:  Bessie,  Bernard,  Louise,  Annie  Thomas,  and 
Madeline. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts,  A.  B.,  Windsor,  Va.,  Route  2.  Christian 
minister.  Married  Miss  Berta  Moring  June  28,  1899. 
Four  children,  all  living:  Jesse  Moring,  John  Francis, 
Charlotte  and  Alberta. 
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Rev.  C.  H.  Rowland,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Franklin,  Va.  Christian 
minister.  Pastor  at  Franklin  since  November  1,  1900. 
President  Eastern  Virginia  Conference.  Trustee  Elon  and 
Defiance  Colleges.  Married  Miss  Berta  Graham  August 
15,  1900.  Four  children,  three  living:  Chas.  H.,  Jr.  (de- 
ceased June  26,  1902),  Margaret  L.,  Annie  Graham,  and 
Birdie  M. 

1901 

Mrs.  R.  O.  E.  Davis,  (nee  Birdie  Pritchard),  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  1422 
Webster  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Graduate 
student  of  University  of  North  Carolina.  Active  in  com- 
munity work. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Johnson  (nee  Una  Davis),  Ph.  B.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Active  in  church  work. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Jones,  A.  B.,  Hixson,  Tenn.  Teacher  and  high  school 
principal.  Grauate  student  of  University  of  Chattanooga, 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  Columbia.  Active  in  church 
and  community  work.  Married  June  29,  1904  to  Miss  Elma 
Courtney.  Five  children,  all  living:  Alice  Courtney, 
Marian  Porcher,  Elma  Rebecca,  Thaddeus  Marshall,  and 
Evelyn  Lenoir. 

D.  B.  Marks,  Ph.  B.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary. 
Married . 

W.  C.  McCIoud,  A.  B.,  1712  Delaware  Ave.,  Higland  Park,  Rich- 
mond, Va.     Government  postal  service.     Married. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Ruebush  (nee  Nan  Byrd  Rhodes),  Ph.,  B.,  M.  A.,  Day- 
ton, Va.     Active  in   church   and   community  work. 

Rev.  T.  E.  White,  A.  B.,  Sanford,  N.  C.  Christian  minister.  First 
President  of  North  Carolina  Christian  Conference.  For 
several  years  missionary  in  Porto  Rico.  Married  Miss 
Mattie  Emma  Stedman  on  September  15,  1904.  Three 
children,  two  living:  Mary  Addie,  Nellie,  and  William 
Staley,  deceased  October  9,  1921. 

1902 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Chandler,  (nee  Mary  Lillian  Watson),  Ph.  B.,  Virgi- 
lina,  Va.  Active  in  church  and  community  work.  Married 
T.  W.  Chandler  November  25,  1908.  Three  children,  two 
living:  George  A.,  Frances,  and  Thomas  Edwin,  de- 
ceased June  1,  1919. 
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Prof.  S.  E.  Denton,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Baxley,  Ga.  Teacher  and  school 
superintendent.  Active  in  religious  and  community  work. 
Married  Miss  Myrtle  Daughtry,  '00,  on  July  21,  1904,  Q.  V. 

Rev.  L.  F.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  D.  D.,  270  East  32nd  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Christian  minister.  Official  in  many  church  organ- 
izations. Founded  Palm  street  church,  Greensboro.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Flora  M.  Long,  December  12,  1906.  Three 
children,  all  living:  L.  F.  Jr.,  Horace  Mann,  and  Victor 
Long. 

Prof.  C.  F.  McCauley,  Ph.  B.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Teacher,  studied 
law  at  University  of  North  Carolina.  Married  Miss  Carrie 
Matthews  December  26,  1906.  One  child,  living:  Charles 
Matthews.  Born  November  1907,  deceased  October  30, 
1907. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Neese,  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C,  Route  7.  Teacher 
and  church  worker.     Deceased  November  25,  1902. 

Miss  Annie  Staley,  Ph.  B.,  Suffolk,  Va.     Active  in  Christian  work. 

Mrs.  William  Warrington,  (nee  Regina  Williamson),  Ph.  B.,  Driv- 
er, Va.     Active  in  church  and  community. 

George  F.  Whitley,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Smithfield,  Va.  Lawyer,  grad- 
uate in  Law  at  University  of  Virginia.  Trustee  at  Elon. 
Married. 

1903 

P.  F.  Barber,  A.  B.,  Helena,  Miss.  Salesman  and  capitalist.  Sun- 
day school  superintendent.  Married  Miss  Ollie  Hall,  May 
29,  1918.     One  child,  living:     Louise  Hall. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Boone,  (nee  Mary  Alice  Maynard),  Ph.  B.,  Durham,  N. 
C.  Home-maker.  Married  D.  L.  Boone  June  9,  1909. 
One  child  living,  D.  L.,  Jr. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Cox,  Ph.,  B.,  M.  A.,  Mt.  Gilead,  N.  C.  Teacher  and 
superintendent  of  schools.  Graduate  student  of  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Active  in  church  and  community 
work.  Married  Miss  Nora  Coble  September  6,  1911.  Two 
children,  both  living:     Carson  and  Mary  Elizabeth. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Rountree,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Port  au  Prince,  -Haiti. 
Chaplain  U.  S.  N.  Alumni  orator  1914.  Frequent 
writer  and  speaker  on  religious  themes.  Married  Miss 
Maude  Franklin  July  1906.  Two  children,  both  living: 
Howard  Braxton  and  Virginia. 
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Rev.  W.  T.  Walters,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  3115  Garland  Ave.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Christian  minister.  Founded  Winchester  and 
Richmond  Christian  churches.  President  Virginia  Valley 
Central  Conference.  Chairman  Board  of  Education,  A. 
C.  C.  Trustee  Elon  College.  Married  to  Miss  Minnie 
Fleming  April  25,  1907,  who  died  shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage. Married  to  Miss  Sadie  Richards,  May  17,  1910. 
Six  children,  all  living:  Alfred,  James,  R.,  Lillian  Louise, 
W.  T.  Jr.,  Sara  Frances,  and  Helen  Elaine. 

1904 

Rev.  J.  O.  Cox,  A.  B.,  Leicester,  N.  C.  Methodist  minister.  Form- 
erly business  manager  of  The  Christian  Sun.  Superinten- 
dent Christian  Orphanage  two  years.  Married  Miss  Mary 
McCloud  Harper  April  8,  1908.  Four  children,  three  liv- 
ing: Mary  Virginia,  J.  Harper,  James  Oscar,  Jr.,  and  an 
infant    (deceased  in  infancy). 

Prof.  G.  C.  Davidson,  A.  B.,  Henderson,  N.  C.  High  school  prin- 
cipal. Alumni  orator  1921.  Graduate  work  in  University 
of  Tennessee  and  University  of  North  Carolina.  Married 
Miss  Margaret  Poe  November  8,  1911.  One  child,  living: 
Ruth  Montague. 

D.  R.  Fonville,  Ph.  B.  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Lawyer. 
Graduate  law  department  at  University  of  Virginia.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  University  of  Virginia.  Alumni  orator  1912. 
Served  with  distinction  with  "Y."  in  American  Exposition 
Forces.  Wounded  in  action  and  awarded  Croix  de  Guerre 
by  the  French  Government.  Trustee  Elon  College.  Mar- 
ried June  7,  1917  to  Miss  Lena  Ragsdale  who  died  on  July 
17,  1920.     One  child,  living,  D.  R.,  Jr. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Green,  (nee  Effie  Iseley) ,  Ph.  B.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Route 
5.  Teacher.  Active  in  church  and  community  work. 
Studied  in  Atlanta  Conservatory.  Married  A.  C.  Green 
December  1911.  Three  children,  all  living:  Virginia 
Iseley,  Margaret  Evelyn,  and  Annie  Lee. 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Holden,  (nee  Willie  Staley),  Ph.  B.,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Home-maker.  Prominent  in  community  service.  Married 
Hon.  B.  T.  Holden  November  15,  1911.  Three  children, 
all  living:  Florence  Patricia,  Ben  T.  II,  and  Rebecca  Ann. 

Prof.  O.  W.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.  Teach- 
er and  Christian  worker.     Married. 
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Prof.  J.  J.  Lincoln,  Ph.  B.,  M.,  A.,  Graham,  Va  Teacher.  Ac- 
tive church  worker  and  community  leader.  Married  Miss 
Sallie  Stuart  Sipe  in  1886.  Two  children,  both  living: 
Prof.  A.  L.,  '07,  and  Dr.  J.  S.,  '11,  Q.  V.  Deceased  July 
16,  1918. 

Mrs  C.  E.  Newman,  (nee  Annie  Mabel  Brittle),  Ph.  B.,  Virgilina, 
Va.  Home-maker.  Church  worker.  Author  "Kingdom's 
Battle  Hymn,"  for  Men  and  Millions  Forward  Movement. 
Married  to  Rev.  C.  E.  Newman,  '99,  Q.  V. 

Mrs.   T.   S.  Parrott    (nee  Nannie   Carlton),   Ph.   B.,  Newnan,   Ga. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Walters,  Ph.  B.,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  M.  D . ,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
Physician.  Graduate  student  of  University  of  North  Car- 
lina  and  University  of  Maryland.  Post  graduate  New 
York  Polyclinic  Hospital.  President  Alamance  County 
Medical  Society.  Married  Miss  Selma  Thomas.  Six  chil- 
dren, five  living:  Mildred  Irene,  Jennie  Frances,  Selma 
Thomas,  Edna  Manley  (deceased  November  8,  1916), 
Charles  Manley,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  Catherine. 

G.  T.  Whitaker,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Franklinton,  N.  C.  Owner  public 
service  plant.     Active  in  church  work.     Married. 

1905 


F.  T.  Banks,  A.  B.,  126  Holcombe  Street,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Gen- 
eral insurance  agent.  Served  with  "Y."  in  war.  Married 
Miss  Lula  Belle  Matthews  April  21,  1909.  Three  children, 
all  living:  Oneida  Josephine,  Mary  Louisa,  and  Barnett 
Lynn. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Bryant,  A.  B.,  Berkley,  Va.  Christian  minister  and 
evangelist.  Married  Miss  Elizabeth  Pierce  June  29,  1909. 
Lived  in  Asheville  in  search  of  health  from  January  1912 
to  January  31,  1915,  on  which  date  he  died. 

D.  M.  Davidson,  Ph.  B.,  Gibsonville,  N.  C.  Manufacturer  and 
business  man.  President  AlumJni  Association  1920.  May- 
or of  Gibsonville.  Church  worker.  Married  on  July  12, 
1911  to  Miss  Pauline  E.  Murray.  Two  children,  both  liv- 
ing:    D.  M.,  Jr.,  and  Forrest  Murray. 

Mrs.  John  Faucette,  (nee  Iola  Lula  Belle  Kernodle,  Ph.  B.,  Brown 
Summit,  N.  C.     Home-maker. 
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Rev.  P.  H.  Fleming,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Christian 
minister.  Welfare  Officer  of  Alamance  County.  Author 
"Mother's  Answered  Prayer,"  several  hymns,  printed  ser- 
mons, and  religious  article?  in  church  journal*  Contribute* 
of  Chapter  on  Church  History  in  "Preparing  the  Teacher." 
Trustee  Elon  College.  Married  Miss  Ella  Sipe,  December 
18,  1889.  Six  children,  five  living:  J.  S.,'12,  W.  H.,  '12, 
Nellie  Sue,  '13,  H.  Jennings,  '17,  J.  Holt,  '17,  and  John 
Edward  who  died  in  infancy. 

Edward  French,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Columbia,  Mo.     Teacher.     Married. 

C.  E.  Holland,  Ph.  B.,  Suffolk,  Va.     Business  man. 

Miss  Susie  Holland,  Ph.  B.,  Suffolk,  Va.  Teacher  and  church 
worker. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Jones,  (nee  Maude  Taylor),  Ph.  B.,  Roanoke,  Va.  Home- 
maker  and  Christian  worker.  Married  first  to  J.  M.  Smith 
who  died  in  March  1911,  One  child,  living:  Ruth  Scott. 
Married  1918  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Jones.  One  child,  living.  Died 
August  7,  1920. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Judd  (nee  Mary  Eleanor  Pritchard),  Ph.  B.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Home  worker.  Married  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Judd  on  Oc- 
tober 26,   1920. 

J.  Dolph  Long,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Graham,  N.  C,  lawyer.  Graduate 
student  Law  Department,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Alumni  orator.  Married  Miss  Hannah  Oliver  Attmore  De- 
cember 8,  1909.     One  child,  living,  George  Attmore. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Robertson  (nee  Mary  Lou  Pitt),  Ph.  B.,  Danville,  Va. 
Active  in  church  and  community  work.  Graduate  student 
in  voice  under  Martin  and  Schalk.  Married  Rev.  J.  Calla- 
way Robertson  on  June  26,  1913.  One  child,  living,  Mary 
Elise. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Robins  (nee  Maud  Klapp),  Ph.  B.,  1836-A  W.  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.     Active  in  church  work. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Williamson,  A.  B.,  Henderson,  N.  C.  Minister  in  Chris- 
tian Church.  President  North  Carolina  Conference,  1920. 
Married  Miss  Virginia  Pearle  Moore  on  July  18,  1911. 

1906 

Rev.  A.  W.  Andes,  Lit.  B.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Christian  minister. 
Pastor  of  from  seven  to  ten  churches  constantly.  Alumni 
orator.  Contributor  chapter  on  ' 'Tithing,"  in  "Preparing 
the  Teacher."  Married  Miss  Minnie  E.  Bowman  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1912.  Three  children,  all  living,  William  Jacob, 
Roy  Harold,  and  Raymond  Nelson. 
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Mrs.  J.  A.  Blanton  (nee  Mary  Lou  Walters),  Ph.  B.,  care  General 
Delivery,  Miami,  Fla.  Proprietor  hotel.  Married  J.  A. 
Blanton  June  2,   1910. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Britt  (nee  Goldie  Holland),  Lit.  B.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Palis- 
ade  Apartments  No.    2,   West  Ghent    Boulevard.      Home 
maker.     Married   B.   C.   Britt.      One  child,  living,  Thomas 
Holland. 

Mrs.  G.  J.  Green  (nee  Stella  Clements),  Ph.  B.,  Morrisville,  N.  C. 
Home  maker  and  church  worker.  Married  Rev.  G.  J.  Green, 
'00,   Q.  V. 

Dr.  Anna  Irene  Helfenstein,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Teacher  and  physician.  Graduate  student,  London,  Hill 
College,  and  University  of  Chicago.  Author  of  plays  and 
numerous    articles. 

Miss  Essie  C.  Johnson,  Lit.  B.,  Carrsville,  Va.  Active  in  com- 
munity and  church  work. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Kernodle  (nee  Ruth  Jones),  Lit.  B.,  1013  Watts  Street, 
Durham,  N.  C.  Active  in  church  work.  Married  R.  J. 
Kernodle  October  26,  1910.  Three  children,  two  living, 
Jennie  Sue,  R.  J.,  Jr.  (deceased  September  14,  1918),  and 
William  Henry. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Proctor  (nee  Sarah  May  Kernodle),  Ph.  B.,  Lumberton, 
N.  C.  Active  in  community  work.  Married  J.  D.  Proctor, 
Esq.,  October  26,  1910.  Two  children,  both  living:  Sarah 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Catherine. 

1907 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Bishop  (nee  Flora  Emma  Thomas),  Lit.  B.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  Home  maker.  Married  M.  G.  Bishop,  December 
25,  1912.  Three  children,  all  living:  M.  G.,  Jr.,  Martha 
Elizabeth,  and  Edith  Boiling. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Howell  (nee  Clara  Moffitt) ,  Lit.  B.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Home-maker.  Married  C.  C.  Howell,  r08,  on  January  18, 
1912.  Two  children,  both  living:  C.  C,  Jr.,  and  Louis 
Moffitt. 

Miss  Bertha  Iseley,  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C,  R.  8,  teacher. 

Rev.  G.  O.  Lankford,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Chris- 
tian minister.  Alumni  orator,  1918.  Contributor  of  chap- 
ter to  "Preparing  the  Teacher."  Frequent  speaker  and 
writer  on  religious  themes.  Married  Miss  Rosa  Bernice 
Stephenson  on  December  20,  1908.  Three  children,  all 
living:  Dwight  Hillis,  Eugene  Stephenson,  and  Wilbur 
Chapman. 


. 
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A.  Lucius  Lincoln,  A.  B.,  University  Club,  Richmond,  Va.  Com- 
munity organizer  for  Community  Service.  Formerly  High 
School  Inspector  for  Virginia.  Frequent  speaker  and  writer 
on  educational  and  civic  themes. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Loy,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Bessemer  City,  N.  C.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Active  in  community  and  church. 
Graduate  student  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Colum- 
bia. Married  Miss  Eva  Ward  (1910);  three  children,  all 
living:  H.  M.,  Jr.,  William  Ward,  and  Mary  Ward. 

Mrs.  Charles  Moses  (nee  Jennie  Godwin),  Ph.  B.,  Appomattox, 
Va.,  teacher.     Alumni  speaker. 

C.  E.  Pritchette,  Ph.,  B.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  Business  man  and  cap- 
italist. Married  Miss  Emma  A.  Hughes  December  23, 
1909. 

V.  C.  Pritchette,  Ph.,  B.,  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  212  S.  Broad  Street,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.  Engineer.  Graduate  student,  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Chicago.  Formerly  Professor  of 
Physics  North  Carolina  State  College.  First  Lieutenant, 
A.  E.  F.  Author  ''Physics  Laboratory  Manual"  and  "Fuel 
Oil  Installations. " 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Smith  (nee  EHa  O.  Brunk),  Lit.  B.,  M.  A.,  4312 
Colonial  Avenue,  Norfolk,  Va.  Active  in  church  and  com- 
munity work. .  Graduate  student,  Princeton  Seminary. 
Married  Rev.  L.  E.  Smith,  '10,  on  October  18,  1911.  Two 
children,  both  living:  Rebecca  and  L.  E.,  Jr. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Somers  (nee  Lenora  Franks),  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C, 
R.  F.  D.  3.     Home-maker  and  church  worker. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilkins,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Haw  River,  N.  C,  physician. 
Graduate  student,  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Married  Miss  Bessie  Gilliam,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1918,  deceased  February  8,  1920.  One  child,  liv- 
ing: Bessie  Beatrice. 

Mrs.  Oliver  E.  Young  (nee  Alma  Kathleen  Newman),  Lit.  B., 
Vernon,  Ala.  Home-maker.  Married  Oliver  E.  Young, 
Esq.,  August  23,  1917.     One  child,  living,  0.  E.  Jr. 

1908 

Miss  Mildred  Atkinson,  Ph.  B.,   126  S.  Laurel  Street,  Richmond, 

Va.     Teacher. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Bunch   (nee  Annie  Esther  Spencer),  A.  B.,  Ashboro, 

N   .C.     Home-maker.      Married   W.   A.   Bunch   October   1, 

1914.     Deceased  August  14,   1916. 
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Prof.  T.  H.  Franks,  A.  B.,  Smithfield,  N.  C.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Graduate  student,  George  Peabody  and  Colum- 
bia. 

C.  C.  Howell,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  907  Atlantic  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Lawyer.  Graduate  in  law,  University 
of  Virginia.     Married  Miss  Clara  Moffitt,  '07,  Q.  V. 

Jno.  T.  Kernodle,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  1012  E.  Marshall  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va.      Publisher  and  capitalist. 

Prof.  S.  G.  Rollings,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Sebrell,  Va.  Teacher.  Died 
on  June  27,  1912. 

Jas.  A.  Vaughan,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  52  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City.  Lawyer.  Graduate  student,  Union  Seminary 
and   Columbia. 

1909 

S.  M.  Atkinson,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Lawyer.  Graduate  student,  Harvard.  Married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Brickhouse,  October  25,  1916. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Bristow  (nee  Maude  Pritchard),  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Teacher  and  home-maker.  Graduate  student, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

R.  P.  Coble,  A.   B.,  Roanoke,  Va.     Engineer  and  manufacturer. 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Crocker  (nee  Iola  Graham  Johnson),  Ph.  B.,  Suffolk, 
Va.  Active  in  home  and  church.  Married  B.  D.  Crocker 
June  30,  1914.     One  child,  living:  Rachel  Graham. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Crumpler,  A.  B.,  Luray,  Va.  Christian  minister.  Grad- 
uate student,  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Moody 
Bible  Institute.  Married  Miss  Florence  N.  Seymour.  Two 
children,  both  living:  R.  P.,  Jr.,  and  James  Robert. 

Prof.  P.  G.  Gunter,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  College  Station,  Texas.  Pro- 
fessor of  English.  Graduate  student,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Married  Miss  Louise  Batte  November  28,  1916. 
One  child,  living:  Dorothy  Louise. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Harrell,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  Durham,  N.  C.  Christian 
minister.  Formerly  chaplain  in  U.  S.  Army,  A.  E.  F.  Grad- 
uate student,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Holton  (nee  Pearl  Gertrude  Walker),  Ph.  B.,  High 
Point,  N.  C.  Home-maker.  Married  M.  L.  Holton.  Four 
children,  all  living:  Betsy,  M.  L.,  Jr.,  Harold,  and  Sarah 
Estelle. 

Prof.  S.  M.  Patton,  A.  B.,  Raeford,  N.  C.  Teacher.  Captain, 
U.  S.  Army,  A.  E.  F. 
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1910 

Prof.  J.  W.  Barney,  A.  B.,  Munising,  Mich.  High  school  principal.. 
Graduate  student,  Columbia.  Frequent  writer  and  speaker 
on  educational,  civic,  and  religious  themes.  Occasional 
poems.  Married  Miss  Elva  Grace  Snyder  on  June  28, 
1915.  Four  children,  all  living:  Harold  Lamont,  Elizabeth. 
Esther,  Helen  Louise,  and  Winifred. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Dees  (nee  Carrie  Hubbard  Boyd),  Ph.  B.,  Fremont, 
N.  C.  Home-maker.  Married  W.  R.  Dees  on  April  9,  1918. 
One  child,  living,  Carrie  Boyd. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Elder,  A.  B.,  Indian  Head,  Md.     Chaplain,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Married  Miss  Elizabeth    Anna    Kuehne  on  December    22, 

1917. 
Miss   Nannie  Baker  Farmen,   Ph.   B.,   News  Ferry,   Va.      Teacher. 

Miss  Nannie  Emma  Farmer,  Ph.  B.,  News  Ferry,  Va.     Teacher. 

C.  C.  Fonville,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Business  man 
and  financier.  Graduate  student,  University  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Prof.   A.   C.    Hall,   A.   B.,   M.   A.,    Greensboro,   N.    C.      Professor 

of  English,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women.  Graduate 
student,  Harvard  and  Columbia.  Married  Miss  Macie 
Farmer,  '10,  Q.  V.     One  child,  living. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Hall  (nee  Macie  Farmer),  Ph.  B.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Home-maker.     Married  Prof.  A.   C.  Hall,  '10. 

Dr.  A.  Liggett  Lincoln,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  163  East  Thirty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Physician.  Captain,  U.  S.  Army, 
A.  E.  F.  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins.  Married  Dr. 
Edith  Helen  Maas  on  January  31,  1918. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Smith,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  D.  D.,  4312  Colonial  Ave., 
Norfolk,  Va.  Christian  minister.  Baccalaureate  sermon, 
Elon,  1920.  Graduate  student,  Princeton  University  and 
Seminary.  Frequent  writer  and  speaker  on  religious 
themes.      Married  Miss  Ella  E.   Brunk,  '07,  Q.  V. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Warren,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Prospect  Hill,  N.  C.  Teacher. 
Graduate  student,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1911 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Bryant  (nee  Affie  Griffin),  Ph.  B.,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Home-maker.  Married  to  Dr.  D.  B.  Bryant  on  May  15, 
1912.  Three  children,  all  living:  Euphemia,  D.  B.,  Jr.,  and 
Helen. 
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R.  A.  Campbell,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Hagerstown,  Md.  Manufacturer. 
Active  in  church  and  community.  President  Municipal 
Band.  Frequent  writer  and  speaker  on  religious  and  edu- 
cational themes. 

Miss  Sadie  V.  Fonville,  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Active  in 
Christian  work.     Teacher. 

Arnold  C.  Hall,  A.  B.,  Laurinburg,  N.  C.  Welfare  Superin- 
tendent, Scotland  County.  Graduate  student,  Columbia. 
Second  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Army,  A.  E.  F. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Harris  (nee  Bessie  McPherson),  Ph.  B.,  Oriental, 
N.   C.     Home-maker. 

Prof.  E.  T.  Hines,  A.  B.,  Parkton,  N.  C.  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

John  J.  Ingle,  A.  B.,  283  W.  118th  Street,  New  York  City.  Law 
student,  Columbia.  Graduate  student,  Harvard  and  Co- 
lumbia.    Major,  U.  S.  Army. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Lincoln,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  53  Church  Street,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Physician.  Captain,  U.  S.  Army,  A.  E.  F.  Graduate 
student,  Johns  Hopkins.  Married  Miss  Violette  Fryer, 
April   29,    1919. 

M.  W.  McPherson,  A.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Bank  cashier. 
Married  Miss  Beulah  Foster,  '11,  on  September  12,  1918. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  McPherson  (nee  Beulah  Foster),  Ph.  B.,  Burlington, 
N.  C.  ■  Home-maker.  Church  worker.  Married  M.  W. 
McPherson,    '11,    Q.    V. 

Mrs.  E.  Flynn  Menius  (nee  Sudie  Grey  Lyerly) ,  L.  I.,  127  Pol- 
lock Street,  New  Bern,  N.  C.  Home-maker.  Married  Dr. 
E.  Flynn  Menius,  December  14,  1917.  One  child,  living, 
Mary   Gail. 

Miss  Lila  Clare  Newman,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Diploma 
in  art,   1915. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Rich  (nee  Alene  Patton),  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 
Home-maker. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Trmtt,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  941  S.  Seventh  Street,  Cosh- 
octon, Ohio.  Christian  minister.  Married  Miss  Blanche 
Kirby  on  July  10,  1913.  Two  children,  both  living:  Ethel 
Mae,   and   James   E. 

R.  L.  Walker,  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C,  R.  2.  Farmer.  Church 
worker.     Married  Miss  Blanche  Burton   (1913). 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Warren  (nee  Mary  Lucinda  Foster),  Ph.  B.,  Prospect 
Hill,  N.  C.  Home-maker.  Married  Dr.  R.  F.  Warren  No- 
vember 29,   1916.      One  child,  living,  R.  F.,  Jr. 
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Rev.  W.  L.  Wells,  Ph.  B.,  Portsmouth,  Va.  Christian  minister. 
Writer  and  speaker  on  Christian  themes.  Married  Miss 
Narvie  Hobby  Decmber  4,  1912.  Three  children,  all  liv- 
ing:  W.   L.,   Jr.,   Sim  Hobby,  and  Jane   McSherry. 

1912 

W.  L.  Anderson,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Durham,  N.  C.  Business  man. 
Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins.  Frequent  contributor 
to  public  press. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks  (nee  Jewel  Michael),  L.  L,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A., 
Richmond,  Va.  Active  in  church  and  community.  Mar- 
ried Rev.  A.  T.  Banks,  '13,  December  24,  1913. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Daughtry,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Franklin,  Va.  Teacher 
and  farmer.  Graduate  student,  George  Peabody  and  Uni- 
versity  of  North   Carolina. 

Miss  Lois  Baird  Davidson,  Ph.   B.,   Greensboro,  N.   C.     Teacher. 

J.  A.  Dickey,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Graduate  student, 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Welfare  Superintendent, 
Orange  County.  Executive  Secretary  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference. Married  Miss  Naomi  C.  Joyner  (1913).  Two 
children,  both  living:  Allen  Joyner  and  Virginia  Katherine. 

Miss    Mabel    Hale    Farmer,    Ph.    B.,    News   Ferry,    Va.      Teacher. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Felton,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Christian 
minister.  Graduate  student,  C.  B.  I.  Married  Miss  Edith 
E.   Samells  August   14,    1920. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Fleming,  A.  B.,  Conyers,  Ga.  Teacher  and  principal. 
Graduate  student,  University  of  Tennessee.  Prominent  in 
Boy   Scout  work. 

W.  H.  Fleming,  A.  B.,  Henderson,  N.  C.  Bank  cashier.  Married 
Miss    Margaret    Cornelia    Bond   November    29,    1916. 

J.  A.  Fogleman,  A.  B.,  Moriah,  N.  C.  Merchant  and  business 
man. 

Miss    Margaret    Iseley,     Ph.     B.,     New     Bern,     N.     C.        Teacher. 

Rev.  J.  Lee  Johnson,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C.  Chris- 
tian minister.  Frequent  contributor  to  religious  papers. 
Married  Miss  Kate  Clements  Maynor  on  December  18, 
1913.  ,  Three  children,  all  living:  Kate  Lee,  Torrey  May- 
nard,   and  Rowland  Hill. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Lassiter  (nee  Ethel  Geneva  DuRant),  Ph.  B.,  Snow 
Hill,  N.  C.  Active  in  church  and  community.  Married 
M.   C.  Lassiter  June  8,   1920. 

Miss  Gladys  Ruby  Michael,  Ph.  B.,  Kernersville,  N.  C.     Teacher. 
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Rev.  J.  C.  Stuart,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  125  W.  Second  Street,  Berwick, 
Pa.  Presbyterian  minister.  Formerly  chaplain,  U.  S.  A., 
A.  E.  F.     Graduate  student,  Princeton. 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Sutton  (nee  Myrtle  Cox),  A.  B.,  Lillington,  N.  C. 
Home-maker.  Married  J.  O.  Sutton  November  25,  1913. 
One  child,  living,  Martha  Craven. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Truitt,  A.  B.,  Sanford,  N.  C.  Teacher.  Church 
worker.     Married  Miss   Grace   Mann   December   19,   1916. 

1913 

Rev.  A.  T.  Banks,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  714  Seminary  Avenue,  Richmond, 
Va.  Presbyterian  minister.  Prominent  in  Boy  Scout  work. 
Graduate  student  Union  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Jewel  Michael,  '12,  Q.  V. 

Miss    Virginia    Beale,    Ph.    B.,    Suffolk,    Va.       Secretarial    work. 

Rev.  B.  J.  Earp,  Ph.  B.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  2301  Roanoke  Ave. 
Christian  minister.  Graduate  student,  Vanderbilt.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Avis  Mauree  Jones  December  22,  1915.  One 
child,  living:     Margaret  Jones. 

Miss  Nellie  Sue  Fleming,  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Primary 
supervisor.  Active  church  worker.  Graduate  student, 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Columbia. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Fonvielle  (nee  Pearl  Fogleman),  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  1510 
Chestnut  Street,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Home-maker.  Grad- 
uate student,  New  York  University.  Married  W.  A.  Fon- 
vielle June  14,  1916.  Two  children,  living,  W.  A.,  Jr., 
and  Chris  Eugene. 

Miss  Viola  Elizabeth  Frazier,  A.  B.,  Elkton,  Va.  Teacher.  Con- 
tributor to  "College  Men  Without  Money."  Died  April 
10,    1915. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Hook,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Professor 
of  Physics.  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Cornell. 
Active  church  worker.  Married  Miss  Jessie  Irene  Dawson 
August  19,  1914.  Two  children,  both  living:  Sarah  Vir- 
ginia, and  Jessie  Irene. 

C.   T.    Rand,   A.   B.,   McCullers,   N.    C.      Manager   motor   service. 

Miss   Pearl   Tuck,   Ph.    B.,   Burlington,   N.   C.      Teacher. 

W.  S.  Wicker,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  83  W.  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Insurance  inspector.  Graduate  student,  University  of 
North   Carolina   and   Sorbonne    (France). 
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Mrs.  R.  L.  Young  (nee  Janie  Lee  Beale),  Ph.  B.,  Rose  Hill  Farm, 
Franklin,  Va.  Home-maker.  Church  and  community 
worker.  Married  R.  L.  Young  June  26,  1915.  Two  chil- 
dren,  both  living:   Walter  Luther   and  Janife   Let. 

1914 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Eley  (nee  Vera  Gay),  Ph.  B.,  Windsor,  Va.  Home- 
maker. 

Miss  Bettie  Ellis,  Ph.  B.,  741  Thirteenth  Street,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Teacher. 

Miss   Sallie   Warren   Foster,   Ph.   B.,   Burlington,   N.    C.      Teacher. 

Mrs.  Bunn  Hearn  (nee  Ethel  Crews  Barrett),  Ph.  B.,  Wilson, 
N.  C.  Home-maker.  Married  Bunn  Hearn  February  12, 
1915.  Two  children,  both  living:  Bunn,  Jr.,  and  John 
Barrett. 

Miss   Emma   S.    Holland,   Ph.   B.,   Franklin,   Va.      Teacher. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Holland,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Holland,  Va.  Physician.  Grad- 
uate Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

C.  C.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  1012  University  Avenue,  Boulder, 
Colo.  Physical  director  and  "Y"  secretary,  University 
Colorado.  Graduate  student,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Colum- 
bia.    Married  Miss  Oma  Utley,  '15,  on  June  25,  1915. 

Miss  Lillian  Belle  Johnson,  L.  I.,  Ph.   B.,  Coats,  N.   C.      Teacher. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Morgan,  Ph.  B.,  27  Hardy  Avenue,  Norfolk,  Va.  Chris- 
tian minister  and  evangelist.  Married  Miss  Lula  W.  Bell 
July  3,  1919.     One  child,  living:   Charlotte  Wilmath. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Morris  (nee  Nina  Pinnix),  Ph.  B.,  Kernersville,  N.  C. 
Home-maker.     Married  R.  C.  Morris  June  19,  1918. 

Prof.  F.  F.  Myrick,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Vocational 
Educational  Secretary,  U.  S.  Government.  Graduate  stu- 
dent, Columbia  and  Chicago.  Married  Miss  Lucile  Man- 
ning, August,  1920. 

J.  U.  Newman,  Jr.,  Ph.  B.,  Draper,  N.  C.  Manufacturing.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Thelma  Stone,  '18.  Two  children,  both  living: 
Van  Stone  and  Ann  Oberry. 

M.  S.  Revell,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Kenly,  N.  C.  Lawyer.  Graduate 
student,  Washington  and  Lee  and  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Miss  Grace  Rollings,  Ph.  B.,  Sebrell,  Va.     Teacher. 

Miss  Viola  Rollings,  Ph.   B„   Sebrell,  Va.      Teacher. 

C.  W.  Rountree,  A.  B.,  Cypress  Chapel,  Va.  Mail  carrier  and 
farmer.     Married. 
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Rev.  D.  T.  Surratt,  L.  I.,  A.  B.,  New  London,  N.  C.  Teacher. 
Married  Miss  Bessie  M.  Endy,  November  21,  1915.  Two 
children,   both   living:   Lena   Mae   and   Elma   Frances. 

1915 

Dr.  F.  M.  Aycock,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  400  N.  Tenth  Street,  Richmond, 
Va.  Physician.  Graduate,  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 
Married  Miss  Pearle  Earman,  December  22,  1915.  One 
child,   living:   Madge   Marie. 

M.   C.  Barbee,   Ph.   B.,   Greensboro,   N.   C.      Salesman.      Married. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Cotten,  Ph.  B.,  169  Athol  Street,  Oshawa,  Ontario. 
Christian  minister.  Married  Miss  Olga  L.  Kuntz  Decem- 
ber 30,  1917.     One  child,  living. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Cotten,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.     Assistant 

Professor  of  Latin,  and  French.  Graduate  student,  Chicago. 

J.  L.  Farmer,  A.  B.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  Business  man.  Grad- 
uate student,  Columbia.  Married  Miss  Mary  A.  Berry 
July  5,  1920. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Fogleman,  A.  B.,  Worthville,  N.  C,  R.  F.  D.  Christian 
minister  and  teacher.  Married  Miss  Emma  L.  Andrews 
July  29,  1916.     One  child,  living:  Ursula  Leigh. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Gay  (nee  Beatrice  Mason),  Ph.  B.,  600  Endid  Ave., 
Lynchburg,  Va.  Home-maker.  Married  Prof.  S.  R.  Gay, 
August  20,  1919. 

Prof.  R.  K.  Hancock,  A.  B.,  Carthage,  N.  C.  High  school  principal. 
Graduate  student,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Married 
Miss  Pearle  Jones,   '15. 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Hancock  (nee  Pearle  Jones),  L.  I.,  Ph.  B.,  Carthage, 
N.  C.     Teacher.     Married  Prof.  R.  K.  Hancock,  '15,  Q.  V. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Johnson  (nee  Oma  Utley) ,  Ph.  B.,  1012  University  Ave- 
nue, Boulder,  Colo.  Active  in  community  work.  Married 
C.    C.   Johnson,   '14,    Q.    V. 

Prof.  I.  J.  Kellum,  L.  I.,  A.  B.,  Tabor,  N.  C.  Teacher  and  high 
school  principal.  Graduate  student,  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Columbia.  Married  Miss  Maggie  Millis  Sep- 
tember 2,  1917.     One  child,  living,  I.  J.,  Jr. 

Rev.  J.  V.  Knight,  A.  B.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Christian  minister  and 
evangelist.  Trustee  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
Associate,  editor  ''Dixie  Endeavorer."  Married  Miss  Ethel 
Virginia  Hackaday  July  26,   1920. 
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Prof.  W.  D.  Loy,  A.  B.,  Columbus,  N.  C.  Teacher  and  high 
school  principal.  Second  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.,  A.  E.  F. 
Married. 

Miss  lone  McCauley,  Ph.  B.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

S.  B.  McCauley,  A.  B.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.     Electrician.     Married. 

W.  C.  Morgan,  Ph.   B.,  Holland,  Va.     Farmer.     Married. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Myrick,  Ph.  B.,  Newsom's,  Va.     Methodist  minister. 

Graduate   student,   Emory  University.     Married  Miss  Eva 
Wilson  December  29,  1919. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Paris  (nee  Pattie  Preston),  Ph.  B.,  305  W.  Wash- 
ington Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Home-maker.  Married 
0.  H.  Paris  October  18,  1916.  One  child,  living:  Margaret 
Anderson. 

Rev.  D.  F.  Parsons,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  Room  99,  Middle  Di- 
vinity Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  Christian 
minister.  "Y"  service  during  war.  Special  graduate  stu- 
dent in  religious  education  now.  Graduate  student,  Van- 
derbilt   and    Chicago. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Peel,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Teacher.  Grad- 
uate student,  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Columbia. 

Rev.  O.  D.  Poythress,  A.  B.,  South  Norfolk,  Va.  Christian  min- 
ister and  evangelist.     Married. 

W.  C.  Purcell,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  East  Durham,  N.  C.  Lawyer. 
Graduate  in  law,  Cumberland  University. 

1916 

R.  T.  Bradford,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Seaboard  National  Bank,  Norfolk, 
Va.  Lawyer.  Graduate  in  law,  University  of  Virginia. 
Post-graduate  in  law,  University  of  Virginia.  Second 
Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Army,  A.  E.  F. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Brown,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  1020  Park  Place,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Christian  minister.  Graduate  student,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Frequent  writer  and  speaker  on  Christian 
themes.  Married  Miss  Sallie  Elizabeth  Slack,  September 
5,  1917.     One^  child,  living,  R.  P.,  Jr. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Crawford  (nee  Annie  Crawford),  Ph.  B.,  Mebane, 
N.  C.  Teacher  and  home-maker.  Alumni  speaker,  1922. 
Married  Dr.  E.  A.  Crawford  October  31,  1901.  Two  chil- 
dren, one  living,  Grace  Patterson  (deceased  November  29, 
1903),  and  Ruth  Merritt. 
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T.  P.  Harwood,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  care  Postmaster,  New  York  City. 
Ensign,  U.  S.  N.,  aviation  corps.  Super-cargo  clerk, 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Johnson  (nee  Annie  Laurie  Wicker) ,  Ph.  B.  Active 
in  community  work.  Author  of  "Winifred,"  a  play.  Mar- 
ried Prof.  L.  R.  Johnson,  June,  1921. 

Miss  Ruth  Johnson,  Ph.  B.,  Cardenas,  N.  C.  Teacher  and  church 
worker. 

H.  E.  Jorgenson,  A.  B.,  1226  Twenty-third  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Business  manager.  Certified  public  accountant.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Essie  West,  September  6,  1918. 

W.  L.  Kinney,  A.  B.,  Box  749,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Insurance. 
Married,   1920. 

L.  C.  March,  A.  B.,  301  W.  Thirty-fifth  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Traveling  salesman.  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  A.  E.  F.  Mar- 
ried   Miss    Gladys   Porter    Savage   November    29,    1919. 

Miss  Myrtle  Moser,  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.   C.     Secretarial  work. 

Prof.  P.  V.  Parks,  A.  B.,  Sanford,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Riddle,  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Christian  minister. 
Editor  "The  Christian  Sun."  Author,  "College  Men  With- 
out Money,"  and  "Trailing  the  Truth."  Married  Miss  Susie 
Blanche  Teague,  '16,  November  7,  1916.  One  child,  living, 
Ruth  Teague. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Riddle  (nee  Susie  Blanche  Teague),  Ph.  B.,  Burlington, 
N.  C.  Home-maker.  Active  in  church  and  community  work. 
Married  Rev.  C.  B.  Riddle,  '16,  Q.  V. 

1917 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Allen  (nee  Julia  Blanche  Farmer),  Ph.  B.,  Creedmoor, 
N.  C.  Home-maker.  Married  T.  W.  Allen  September  11, 
1920. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Apple,  A.  B.,  Mebane,  N.  C.  Christian  minister  and 
teacher.  Married  Miss  Lottie  Jeffreys  June  9,  1920.  One 
child,  living. 

H.  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.  B.,  Cardenas,  N.  C.  Farmer!  teacher,  profes- 
sional baseball  player.  U.  S.  N.,  A.  E.  F.  Active  in  Chris- 
tian work. 

Miss  Jennie  Willis  Atkinson,  Ph.  B.,  Bennett  Creek,  Va.  Active  in 
Christian  work.  Graduate  student,  New  England  Conser- 
vatory. 
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Prof.  A.  C.  Bergeron,  Ph.  B.,  501  S.  Front  Street,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  Teacher.  Married  Miss  Jewel  Irene  Floyd  Novem- 
ber 28,  1917.  Two  children,  both  living:  Margaret  E.,  and 
A.  C,  Jr. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Black,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.  Christian 
minister  and  church  builder.  Formerly  chaplain,  U.  S.  A., 
A.  E.  F.  Founder  "Black  Museum."  Married  Miss  Belle 
Sinclair  Thompson  October  9,  1901  (deceased  April  17, 
1912).  One  child,  living,  Emma  Judith  Sinclair.  Married 
Miss  Allie  Frances  Swisher  (1913).  Two  children,  both 
living:  Virginia  Dare  and  Ruth  Olivia. 

J.  L.  Crumpton,  Ph.  B.,  Box  749,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Insurance. 
Mrs.  Frank  Davis  (nee  Kirk  Gregory),  L.  I.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Home- 
maker. 

G.  C.  Donovan,  Ph.  B.,  Lexington,  N.  C.     Traveling  salesman. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Fleming,  A.  B.,  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C.  Christian  min- 
ister and  teacher.  Graduate  student,  Vanderbilt.  Mar- 
ried, 1921. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Fleming,  A.  B.,  Ridgeway,  Va.     Teacher. 

W.  C.  Franks,  Ph.  B.,  care  Reagin  Denton  Motor  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Business  man. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Gerringer,  Ph.  B.,  McLeansville,  N.  C.     Christian  min- 
ister and  teacher.     Married  Miss  Lacey  F.  Elkins  December 

23,    1917.      Two   children,   both   living:   Raymond   Eugene 

and  Hugh  Elkins. 
I.  R.  Gunn,  Ph.  B.,  South  Boston,  Va.     Secretarial  work. 
V.  P.  Heatwole,  Ph.  B.,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  C.     Merchant. 
Mrs.  Garland  F.  Huffman    (nee  Mamie  Madge  Johnston),  Ph.  B., 

Burlington,    N.    C.      Home-maker    and    teacher.      Married 

Garland  F.  Huffman,   1921. 
Mrs.    H.    O.    Lineberger    (nee   Annie   Simpson),   Ph.    B.,   Raleigh, 

N.  C.     Home-maker.     Married  Dr.  H.  O.  Lineberger,  1921. 
Warren  McCuIloch,   Ph.   B.,   Burlington,   N.    C.      Newspaper  man. 
Miss  Pearl  Michael,  Ph.  B.,  Kernersville,  N.  C.     Teacher. 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Pearce  (nee  Mary  Ruth  Johnston),  Ph.  B.,  Coats,  N.  C. 

Home-maker.     Married  E.  N.  Pearce,  April  15,  1920.  One 

child. 
Mrs.   Lee   Penny    (nee   Eunice   Reba   Wellons),   Ph.    B.,    Garner, 

N.    C.      Home-maker. 
W.  C.  Poe,  A.  B.,  Oxford,  N.  C,  Route  2.     High  School  Principal. 

Married. 
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Miss  Mary  Randolph,  Ph.  B.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Route  1.  High 
School  principal. 

Miss  Susie  Belle  Riddick,  A.  B.,  W.  Main  Street,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Teacher. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Riedel,  Ph.  B.,  Millboro,  Va.  Teacher  and  high 
school   principal. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Smith,  A.  B.,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Chris- 
tian minister.  Graduate  student  Yale.  Formerly  chaplain, 
U.  S.  A.,  A.  E.  F.  Married  Miss  Alma  L.  Bowden  May  27, 
1918.      One  child,  deceased  in  infancy. 

Prof.  H.  Lee  Thomas,  A.  B.,  Dover,  N.  C.     High  school  principal. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Truitt,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  22-A  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Princeton,  N.  J.  Christian  minister.  Graduate  stu- 
dent, Princeton. 

Prof.  W.  J.  B.  Truitt,  A.  B.,  Galax,  Va.  Teacher  and  high  school 
principal. 

L.  W.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.     College  bursar. 

Married  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith  June  1,  1921. 
Rev.  B.  M.  Williams,  A.  B.,  Weaverville,  N.  C.     M.  P.  minister. 

Married.      Three   children,  living. 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Yancey    (nee  Grace  MeCullers),  Ph.   B.,  Oxford, 

N.  C,  Route  1.     Home-maker.     Married  Samuel  A.  Yancey 

April  3,  1918.     One  child,  living,  Almira  Virginia. 

1918 

Rev.  J.  C.  Auman,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Tokio,  Japan,  care  Language  School 
for  Missionaries.  M.  P.  minister  and  missionary.  Grad- 
uate student,  Westminster  Theological  Seminary.  Married 
Miss  Sadie  Arlene  Parrish  October  12,  1921. 

Prof.    H.    Babcock,    Ph.    B.,    M.    A.,    Appomattox,    Va.      Teacher. 

Graduate   student,   University   of   Virginia   and    Columbia. 

Married  Miss  Alice  Hudson  Cheatham  June  3,  1919.     One 

child,  living,  Huckleberry  Finn. 
H.  H.  Barber,  Ph.   B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C,  R.  F.  D.     Wounded 

in   action   in   France,    October   22,    1918,    and    died   there 

December  18,  1918. 
Mrs.  Carl  Barefoot    (nee  Blanche  Thomas),  Ph.  B.,  Dunn,  N.  C. 

Home-maker.      One    child,    living.      ■ 
Miss  Curtis  Beam,  Ph.  B.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.     Secretarial  work, 
Miss   Alberta  Boone,   Ph.   B.,   Durham,  N.   C.      Church  and  com- 
munity worker. 
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Miss  Gertrude  Brown,  Ph.   B.,  Raleigh,  N.   C.      Secretarial  work. 

Miss  Pretto  Brown,  Ph.  B.,  Parkton,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Coltrane  (nee  Lela  Hayworth),  Ph.  B.,  Asheboro, 
N.  C.  Home-maker.  Married  D.  S.  Coltrane  August  10, 
1920. 

Miss    Fannie    Pearl    Dawson,    A.    B.,    Burlington,   N.    C.      Teacher. 

Graduate  student,  Columbia. 
Miss  Mattie  Artelia  Dawson,  Ph.   B.,  Burlington,  N.   C.      Teacher. 

Graduate  student,  Columbia. 

Miss  Lorena  Garrett,  Ph.  B.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

physical  director.     Graduate  student,  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Hisey  (nee  Mattie  E.  Keyser),  A.  B.,  Shenandoah, 
Va.     Home-maker. 

Miss  Lucile  Johnston,  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C.     Secretarial  work. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lester,  A.  B.,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Chris- 
tian minister.     Graduate  student  in  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Lindley,  A.  B.,  Saxapahaw,  N.  C.  M.  P.  minister 
and  teacher. 

J.  E.  Massey,  A.  B.,  417  W.  120th  Street,  New  York  City.  Grad- 
uate student  in  Journalism,  Columbia.  Frequent  contribu- 
tor to  press. 

Miss   Gertrude   Michael,   Ph.   B.,  Kernersville,  N.   C.      Teacher. 

Miss  Gertrude  Minniear,  A.  B.,  Huntington,  Ind.  Teacher.  Grad- 
uate student,  University  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  J.  U.  Newman,  Jr.  (nee  Thelma  Stone),  Lit.  B.,  Draper, 
N.  C.    Home-maker.    Married  J.  U.  Newman,  Jr.,  '14,  Q.  V. 

Miss   Marion  Lee  Newman,   A.   B.,  Elon   College,  N.   C.      Teacher. 

W.  F.  Odom,  A.  B.,  Bennett  Creek,  Va.  Died  in  France  December 
14,  1918,  of  wounds  received  in  action  October  10,  1918. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Page,  A.  B.,  Fountain,  N.  C.  High  school  principal. 
Christian  worker.      Contributor   to   press. 

Miss  Mamie  Pickardi,  Ph.  B.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Teacher  and 
church  worker. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Raper,  A.  B.,  Linwood,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

G.  M.  Reid,  A.  B.,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  Insurance  and  real  estate. 
Married  Miss  Grace  Aldridge    (1920).      One  child,  living. 

N.  F.  Richards,  A.  B*  Winchester,  Va.  Fruit  grower  and  capi- 
talist. 

Wm.  Van  Simpson,  A.  B.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Insurance.  Married. 
One  child,  living. 
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Miss  Olivia  T.  Snypes,  Ph.  B.,  Burgaw,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

E.  A.  Tuck,  Ph.  B.,  Virgilina,  Va.     Road  constructor. 

C.  N.  Whitelock,  A.  B.,  Huntington,  Ind.  Died  in  Camp  Grant, 
111.,  October  4,  1917. 

Miss  Ruth  Thomas  Wicker,  Lit.  B.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  Teacher. 
Graduate    student,    University    of    North    Carolina. 

R.  A.  Wilkins,  Ph.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  C,  Route  2.  Medical  stu- 
dent, University  of  Maryland. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Wyrick,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Christian  min- 
inster.  Married  Miss  Annie  E.  Brown  May  16,  1919.  One 
child,  living. 

1919 

Prof.  G.  F.  Alexander,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Head  Voiee 
Department,  Elon.  Graduate  student,  Chicago  and  Lake 
Chautauqua. 

Miss  Minnie  Atkinson,  Ph.  B.,  Mullins,  S.  C.     Teacher. 

Miss  Bessie  Lee  Baldwin,  Ph.  B.,  Hoffman,  N.  C.  Teacher.  Chris- 
tian   worker.      Died    August    12,    1921. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Beits,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Director  Music 
Department,  Elon.  President  Music  Lovers'  Club.  Secre- 
tary North  Carolina  Music  Teachers'  Association.  Grad- 
uate  student,   Chicago   and  Lake   Chautauqua. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Bingham,  A.  B.,  Westminster,  Md.  M.  P.  minister. 
Graduate  student  in  Westminster  Theological  Seminary. 
Married  Miss  Sarah  Willis,  December  24,  1918.  One  child, 
living,  Gertrude. 

Miss  Hattie  E.  Brown,  A.  B.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Route  5.  Teacher. 
Graduate  student,  University  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Elise  Caddell,  L.  I.,  Bladenboro,  N.  C.  Teacher.  Christian 
worker. 

H.  T.  Floyd,  A.  B.,  U.  S.  P.  H.  S.  Hospital  No.  61,  Fox  Hill  Sta- 
tion, Island,  N.  Y.     Medical  student  in  Johns  Hopkins. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Hardcastle,  A.  B.,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Christian   minister.      Divinity   student,    Yale. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Hardy,  A.  B.,  Westminster,  Md.  M.  P.  minister.. 
Divinity  student,  Westminster  Theological  Seminary. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Kenyon,  Ph.  B.,  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  Teacher.  Chris- 
tian worker. 

Prof.  W.  C.  King,  Ph.  B.,  Seagrove,  N.  C.    High  School  principal. 
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Prof.  L.  D.  Martin,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Townsville,  N.  C.  High  school 
principal.  Graduate  student,  University  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Capt.  John  Carl  Miller,  A.  B.,  Biltmore,  N.  C.  Captain  Aviation 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  A.  E.  F.  Died  of  wounds  July  28,  1918.  In- 
terred in  Davidson  county,  North  Carolina,  on  July  27, 
1921. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Minnis,  A.  B.,  Westminster,  Md.,  M.  P.  Minister.  Grad- 
uate student,  Westminster   Seminary. 

T.  F.  Murphy,  A.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C,  care  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.      Geologist,  U.  S.   Geological  Survey.     Married. 

Miss  Gladys  Peace,  B.  Mus.,  Creedmoor,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Powell,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Geology  and  Biology.  Graduate  student,  Cornell 
and  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Raper,  A.  B.,  Linwood,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

Miss  Maggie  S.  Taylor,  A.  B.,  Nebo,  N.  C.  Teacher.  Christian 
worker. 

Miss  Pearle  Teter,  A.  B.,  Morganton,  N.  C.  Teacher.  Christian 
worker. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Truitt,  Ph.  B.,  Jonesville,  N.  C.  Methodist  minister. 
Married.     Four  children,  living. 

Miss  Ema  Warren,  Ph.  B.,  High  Point,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

Miss  Ida  V.  Wilkins,  Ph.  B.,  Haw  River,  N.   C.     Nurse. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  A.  B.,  Skipwith,  Va.  Baptist  minister  and 
teacher. 

1920 

H.  C.  Amick,  A.  B.,  Kimesville,  N.  C.  Road  construction.  Grad- 
uate student,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Atkinson,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Teacher. 
Graduate  student  in  New  England  Conservatory  now. 

Miss  Thelma  G.  Burton,  A.  B.,  Thomasville,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

Prof.   D.   H.   Dofflemyer,  A.   B.,  Bristol,   Box  454,  Va.     Teacher. 

Prof.  B.  W.  Everett,  A.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Practical  Arts  In- 
structor,   Elon.      Graduate    student,    Columbia. 

Miss  Annie  Josephine  Farmer,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Active 
in  church  and  home. 

J.  L.  Floyd,  A.  B.,  care  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Electrician. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Fogleman,  Ph.  B.,  Lumber  Bridge,  N.  C.  High  school 
principal. 
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M.  L.  Gray,  A.  B.,  Waverly,  Va.      Manufacturer.      Married. 

O.  H.  Henderson,  A.  B.,  Graham,  N.  C.  Graduate  student  in  archi- 
tecture, Chicago. 

C.  L.  Holland,  A.  B.,  Holland,  Va.     Bank  cashier. 

Miss  Anna  Mary  Landis,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Teacher 
Domestic  Science  and  German,  Elon.  Graduate  student  in 
Elon. 

Rev.  P.  E.  Lindley,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.  M.  P.  min- 
ister and  teacher.     Graduate  student,  Vanderbilt. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Lynch,  A.  B.,  Severn,  N.  C.     High  school  principal. 

C.  P.  McNally,  A.  B.,  619  Locust  Grove  Ave.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Graduate  student  in  University  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  Middleton  (nee  Janie  G.  Angel),  B.  Mus.,  South 
Fort,  N.  C.     Teacer.     Married  September  4,  1921. 

R.  J.  Morton,  A.  B.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Teaching  fellow,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Parks,  A.  B.,  125  Hawthorne  Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Instructor  in  chemistry,  North  Carolina  State  College. 

Miss  Juana  Pinnix,  B.  Mus.,  Kernersville,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Rainey,  A.  B.,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Chris- 
tian minister.     Divinity  student  in  Yale. 

L.  P.  Rippy,  Ph.  B.,  University,  Charlottesville,  Va.  Graduate 
student  in  University   of  Virginia. 

Miss  Toshio  Sato,  Ph.  B.,  care  Girls'  School,  Utsunomiya,  Japan. 
Missionary    and    teacher. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Sechriest,  A.  B.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C.  Teacher.  Grad- 
uate   student,    Columbia. 

Mrs.  J.  I.  Sharpe  (nee  Ollie  McCollum),  A.  B.,  Wentworth,  N.  C. 
Home-maker    and    Christian    worker. 

Prof.  L.  R.  Sides,  A.  B.,  Ellerbe,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

J.  W.  Simpson,  A.  B.,  Haw  River,  N.  C.     Physical  director. 

Miss  Ethel  Starnes,  A.  B.,  Hickory,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

J.  M.   Watson,   Ph.   B.,  Elon   College,   N.   C.      Road  construction. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Woodburn,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Grauate  stu- 
dent in.  Elon. 

1921. 

Miss  Louise  Alcorn,  Ph.  B.,  Liberty,  N.  C.     Teacher, 

Miss  Rosa  Lee  Brannock,  A.  B.,  Lexington,  N.  C.     Teacher. 
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Miss  Marie  Burgess,  A.  B.,  Columbus,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

C.  M.  Cannon,  A.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Prof.  L.  M.  Cannon,  B.  S.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Teacher  business  de- 
partment. Married  Miss  Helen  Virginia  Parkerson  Sep- 
tember 12,  1921. 

Miss  Fleta  Cox,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  Eldredge,  A.  B.,  1012  E.  Marshall  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Field  Secretary  Religious  Education  of  Southern  Christian 

Convention. 
Prof.  L.  B.  Ezell,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  St.  Pauls,  N.  C.     Teacher. 
Miss  Marcia  Foust,  A.  B.,  Snow  Camp,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

J.  W.  Fix,  Ph.  B.,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Gradu- 
ate student  in  Vanderbilt. 

Miss  Janice  Fulgham,  A.  B.,  Chuckatuck,  Va.     Teacher. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Hook,  Ph.  B.,  Berkley,  Va.,  Route  3.  Christian  minis- 
ter.    Married,  one  child,  living. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Hunter,  A.  B.,  Hertford,  N.  C.  Teacher.  Married 
Miss  Gladys  Taylor  September  7,  1921. 

C.  R.  Hutchison,  Ph.  B.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Route  1.     Teacher. 

B.  B.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Cardenas,  N.  C.     Business  man. 

H.  W.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Cardenas,  N.  C.     Business  man. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Jordan,  A.  B.,  Bible  House,  Cristobal,  C.  Z.  Christian 
minister  and  missionary.     Married.     Five  children,  living. 

Prof.  Watson  D.  Lambeth,  A.  B.,  Reidsville,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

Miss  Mary  Lizzie  Lewis,  A.  B.,  Bellarthur,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

Prof.  K.  R.  MacCalman,  A.  B.,  Canastota,  N.  Y.     Teacher. 

Rev.  J.  E.  McCauley,  Ph.  B.,  Halifax,  Va.,  RFD.  Christian  min- 
ister and  teacher. 

Miss  Vada  McMurry,  A.  B.,  Columbus,  N.  C.     Teacher. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Miller,  A.  B.,  Englehard,  N.  C.  Teacher  and  high 
school  principal. 

J.  B.  Newman,  Ph.  B.,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Graduate  student  in 
Elon. 

Miss  Pauline  Nicholson,  Ph.  B.,  Mebane,  N.  C.     Secretarial  work. 
Miss  Vera  Mae  Gladys  Parker,  A.   B.,  Melfa,  Va.      Teacher. 
Miss  Bertha  Paschall,  A.  B.,  Henderson,  N.  C,  R.  F.  D.     Teacher. 
Miss    Ila   Pearle   Reynolds,   B.   Mus.,    Box   221,   High   Point,   N.    C. 
Teacher. 
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Miss  Jessie  Ruffin  Sharpe,  A.  B.,  Southport,  N.   C.      Teacher. 
Miss  Sophia  Maude  Sharpe,  A.  B.,  Burlington,     N.  C,     Route  1. 

Teacher. 
Prof.  M.  C.  Terrell,  A.  B.,  Graham,  N.  C.     County  superintendent 

of  schools,  Alamance. 
Miss  Essie  Mae  Truitt,  B.  Mus.,  Severn,  N.   C.     Teacher. 
Miss  Nettie  Sue  Tuck,  A.  B.,  Virgilina,  Va.     Teacher. 
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OLD  GUARD    MEMBERS    OF  THE 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

These  former  students  not  holding  degrees  were  voted  life  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  Association  in  consideration  of  their  having 
subscribed  to  the  Alumni  Building  Fund: 

Thomas  R.  Ames.  , Wilmington,  N.   C. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Barrett Defiance,  Ohio 

D.  L.   Boone Durham,   N.    C. 

*Dr.  Edward  Byers Ashland,   Ohio 

Rev.   E.   M.    Carter Wadley,   Ala. 

*E.   A.    Clements Norfolk,   Va. 

J.    B.    Clements Delaware,    Ohio 

H.    P.    Cline,    Jr Norfolk,    Va. 

Hugh  Clymer Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Cobb,  Jr Rural  Retreat,  Va. 

Hon.  Geo.  J.  Costen,  Jr. .  .  . Texarkana,  Texas 

*Rev.  L.  I.   Cox Elon  College,  N.   C. 

J.   Byrd   Ellington Ridgeway,  N.   C. 

C.  C.  Ellis Roanoke,   Va. 

J.   C.  Ellis Portsmouth,  Va. 

Joseph  P.  Farmer Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

S.  S.  Felton,  355  W.  Bone  St Petersburg,  Va. 

*Mrs.  J.  R.  Pointer   (nee  Cora  Lee  Foster) Semora,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Foster Waverly,  Va. 

W.   L.  Hardister Louisburg,   N.   C. 

W.   M.   Haskins Manson,  N.   C. 

E.  B.   Hatch Greensboro,   N.    C. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Hines Greensboro,  N.  C. 

*Hon.   C.  R.  Hinton Gatesville,  N.   C. 

O.  W.  Hinton Norfolk,  Va. 

H.   H.   Holland Suffolk,  Va. 

Joe    E.    Holland Holland,    Va. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Holland Suffolk,  Va. 

Vitus   R.   Holt Burlington,   N.    C. 

Mrs.  K.  B.  Johnson  (nee  Alice  Utley) Cardenas,  N.  C. 

Seaton   Jones * Holly   Springs,   N.   C. 

P.   B.   Lamm Richmond,   Va. 

D.  I.    Langston Henderson,    N.    C. 

R.    C.   Lewallen Asheboro,    N.    C. 


*Deceased, 
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W.  T.  Lewis Eagle  Springs,  N.  C. 

R.  E.  Lincoln Lacey  Springs,  Va. 

J.    R.    McCauley Richmond,    Va. 

Dr.   C.  W.  McPherson Burlington,  N.   C. 

H.  A.  Moffitt Charlotte,   N.    C. 

W.   H.   Norfleet Franklin,   Va. 

Mrs.  H.   C.  Pollard    (nee  Blonde  Kernodle)  ..  .Burlington,  N.   C. 

Mrs.   Eugene  Lashley    (nee   Birt  Pritchett) Atlanta,    Ga. 

Mrs.  A.  Robert  Ramey  (nee  Marietta  Whitelock)  .  .Norman,  Okla. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Rawls Suffolk,  Va. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Cook  (nee  E.  Grace  Rhodes), Hartford,    Conn. 

James  A.  Rice Leda,  Va. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Riddle  (nee  Eula  Long) Durham,  N.  C. 

T.   L.   Riddle Dunn,   N.    C. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Rowland    (nee  Berta  Graham) Franklin,  Va. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Short Chipley,  Ga. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Short La  Grange,  Ga. 

Alf  H.  Simpson Burlington,  N.   C. 

Charles    E.    Sumner Atlanta,    Ga. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Utley Benson,  N.  C. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Warren Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.   J.   C.   Webb    (nee   Mary  Williams) Suffolk,   Va. 

Alton  T.   West Portsmouth,   Va. 

C.  D.   West Newport  News,  Va. 

J.   F.   West,  Jr Waverly,   Va. 

Rosser  B.  West Newport  News,  Va^ 

M.  T.  Whitley Windsor,   Va. 

*E.   P.   Williams Columbia,   S.    C. 

Reps  Williamson,  Jr R.  F.  D.  3,  Berkley,  Va. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Williamson   (nee  Ada  Hall)  .  .R.  F,  D.  3,  Berkley,  Va. 
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DEPARTMENTAL    GRADUATES 

Diploma     in    Art. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Foster,  1912 Waverly,  Va. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hudgins   (nee  Helen  Machen),  1912 ...  .Norfolk,  Va. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks  (nee  Jewel  Michael),  1913 Richmond,  Va. 

Miss  Lila  C.  Newman,  1914 Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Johnson  (nee  Annie  Laurie  Wicker),  1914.  .High  Point 

M.    O.   Stone,   1915 New  York  City 

Miss  Ruth  Bullock,  1916 Wendell,  N.  C. 

Miss   Ruth   Johnson,    1916 . Cardenas,    N.    C. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Reid  (nee  Grace  Aldridge),  1917.  .  .  .Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Miss   Pearl   Michael,    1917 Kernersville,   N.    C. 

Miss    Gurtha  Deadman,    1917 Mocksville,   N.   C. 

Miss  Celestia  Gulley,  1918 Kenly,  N.   C. 

Miss  Ema  Warren,   1918 High  Point,  N.   C. 

Miss  Elsie  Boothe,  1919 Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

J.    W.   Fix,    1919 Nashville,    Tenn. 

Miss  Annie   Raper,    1919 Linwood,   N.    C. 

Miss  Toshio   Sato,   1919 Utsunomiya,   Japan 

Mrs.   Thyra  Swint,   1920 Wedowee,  Ala. 

Certificate  in  Art. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Crawford   (nee  Annie  York),  1897.  .  .  .Mebane,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Saunders  (nee  Ella  Boone),  1898 Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Willie  Penelope  Ames,  1907 Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Holton   (nee  Pearl  Walker),  1909.  .High  Point,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Cross   (nee  Janie  Lee  Williams),  1909 Suffolk,  Va. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Wood   (nee  Annie  Lee  Holt),  1910 Monterey,  Va. 

Miss  Annie   Watson,   1910 Elon   College,  N.   C. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Foster,   1911 Waverly,  Va. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks  (nee  Jewel  Michael),  1911 Richmond,  Va. 

Miss  Lila  C.  Newman,  1911 Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hudgins   (nee  Helen  Machen),  1912 ...  .Norfolk,  Va. 

Miss    Berta   V.    Garrison,    1912. .Burlington,   N.    C. 

Misa  Lucy  Gregory,   1912 Virgilina,  Va. 

Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Johnson  (nee  Annie  Bagwell),  1913,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Pye  (nee  Thelma  Clymer),  1913.  .  .  .Greensboro    N.  C. 

Miss  Helen  Lawrence,  1913 Franklin,  Va. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Dickey  (nee  Naomi  Joyner),  1113.  .Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Miss  Larlie  Mae  Taylor,  1913 Milton,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Johnson  (nee  Annie  Laurie  Wicker),  1913,  High  Point 
Mrs.  Joe  C.  Webb  (nee  Mary  Williams),  1913.  .R.  2,  Suffolk,  Va. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Reynolds   (nee  lone  Hinton),  1914.  .Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Miss    Ruth    Bullock,    1915 Wendell,    N.    C. 

Miss    Ruth    Johnson,    1915 Cardenas,    N.    C. 

Miss    Pearle    Michael,    1915 Kernersville,    N.    C. 

Mrs.  J.  Claude  Frady   (nee  Beulah  Propst),  1915 .  .  Wilmore,  Ky. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Reid  (nee  Grace  Aldridge),  1916.  .  .  .Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Oleine  McLennan,   1916 Durham,  N.   C. 

Miss  Hattie    Bazemore,    1917 Ahoskie,   N.    C. 

Miss    Celestia    Gulley,    1917 Kenly,    N.    C. 

H.   E.   Rauhut,   1917 Burlington,   N.    C. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marlowe  (nee  Bettie  Revell),  1917,  Walstonburg,  N,  C. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Riedel,   1917 Millboro,  Va. 

Miss  Ema  Warren,  1917 High  Point,  N.  C. 

Miss    Gertrude    Brown,    1918 Raleigh,    N.    C. 

J.    W.    Fix,    1918 Nashville,    Tenn. 

Miss  Annie  Raper,   1918 Linwood,  N.   C. 

Miss    Toshio    Sato,    1918 Utsunomiya,    Japan 

Mrs.    Thyra    Swint,    1919 Wedowee,    Ala. 

Miss    Lottie    Lee    Jones,    1920 Norfolk,    Va. 

Certificate   in   Commercial   Department. 

Miss  Naomi  Felton,  Book,  &  Stenog.,  1914 Suffolk,Va. 

G.  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1914 .Green  Bay,  Va. 

Miss  Faye  Henly,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1914 Worthville,  N.   C. 

Herbert  E.  Jones,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1914 Mebane,  N.  C. 

James   D.   Murray,    Book.    &    Stenog.,    1914 Zebulon,   N.    C. 

P.  W.  Sawyer,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1914 South  Mills,  N.  C. 

E.  T.  Taylor,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1914 Wilson,  N.  C. 

J.    T.    Banks,    Bookkeeping,    1915 . Munday,    Texas 

W.  A.  Fonvielle,  Bookkeeping,  1915 Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ethel  Lee  Hales,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1915.  .  Gibsonville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lucile  Johnston,  Bookkeeping,  1915 Burlington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Minnie  Johnson,  Bookkeeping,  1915 Morrisville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Maggie  M.  McGuire,  Bookkeeping,  1915 .  .  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 
Miss   Grace   Orndorf,  Book.   &  Stenog.,   1915 ....  Winchester,  Va. 

Miss  Agnes  Simpson,  Stenography,  1916 Asheville,  N.  C. 

E.  N.  Pearce,  Bookkeeping,  1916 Coats,  N.  C. 

Z.   V.   Young,  Bookkeeping,   1916 Washington,   D.    C. 

A.  B.  Paschall,  Bookkeeping,  1917 Manson,  N.   C. 

Miss  Hester  Stuart,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1917 Burlington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sarah  Wellons,  Bookkeeping,  1917 .Smithfield,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bertha  Batts,  Book.   &   Stenog.,   1918 Hookerton,  N.    C. 

Miss  Curtis  Beam,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1918 Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Brannock,  Stenography,  1918.  .  .Burlington,  N.  C. 
L.  M.  Cannon,  Stenography,  1918 Elon  College,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Arthula  Cheek,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1918 ..  .Burlington,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Neese  (nee  Mabel  Cates),  Book.  &  Stenog.,.  .  .  . 

1918,   Burlington,  N.   C. 

Miss  Mattie  Cates,  Stenography,  1918 Walnut  Cove,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nina  Clendenin,  Book.  &  Stenogl',  1918.  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Maggie  Eason,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1918.  .  .  Stantonsburg,  N.  C. 
Miss  Florence  Fogleman,  Book.  &  Sten.,  1918.  .Greensboro,  N.  C. 

W.  E.   Gresham,  Book.   &   Stenog.,   1918 Beulahville,  N.   C. 

O.  D.  Jones,  Bookkeeping,  1918 Virgilina,  Va. 

Miss  Annie  Kenyon,  Bookkeeping,  1918 Hillsboro,  N.   C. 

A.    B.    Paschall    Stenography,    1918 Manson,    N.    C. 

W.  D.  Lambeth,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1918 Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Flossie  Parrish,  Stenography,  1918 Clayton,  N.   C. 

Miss    Ruth    Penny,    Stenography,    1918 Wendell,    N.    C. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Harrison   (nee  Nannie  Teague),  Bookkeeping.. 

1918,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

L.  C.  Way,  Bookkeeping  and  Stenog.,  1918 Sanford,  N.  C. 

A.   L.   Atkinson,   Bookkeeping,    1919 Mullins,   S.    C. 

Miss  Alice  Beville,  Bookkeeping,  1919 Burlington,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Raper   (nee  Lula  Cannon),  Bookkeeping, 

1919,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Miss  Marie  Chrismon,  Stenography,  1919..  Brown  Summit,  N.  C. 

Miss  Avis  Clark,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1919 Snow  Camp,  N.  C. 

Miss    Pattie    Coghill,    Stenography,    1919 Henderson,    N.    C. 

Miss  Linnie  Daniel,  Stenography,  1919 Macon,  N.  C. 

Miss  Fannie  Gordon,  Book.  &  Sten.,  1919.  .Brown  Summit,  N.  C. 
Miss  Edna  Hadley,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1919.  .  .  .Snow  Camp,  N.  C. 

E.  L.  Kendrick,  Bookkeeping,   1919 : Luray,  Va. 

Miss  Pauline  McCauley,  Stenography,  1919.  .  .  .Greensboro,  N.  C. 

G.  G.  Miller,  Bookkeeping,  1919 .Altamahaw,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bertie  Scarborough,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1919.  .Hoffman,  N.  C. 
Miss  Florence   Sharpe,   Stenography,   1919 .  .  .  Summerfield,   N.    C. 

Miss  Ruth  Sparks,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1919 Morganton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Stallings,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1919.  .  .Spring  Hope,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Powers    (nee  Mamie  J.   Taylor),   Book.  .  .  . 

&  Stenog.,  1919,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Allie  Belle  Tickle,  Bookkeeper,  1919 ....  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Cannon    (nee  Addie  Whitehurst),  Book 

&    Stenog.,    1919,    Hickory,    Va. 

Miss   Alice    Beville,    Stenography,    1920 Burlington,    N.    C. 

Miss  Marion  Cuthrell,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1920.  .  .  .Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Miss  Virginia  Eskridge,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1920.  .  .Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Miss  Sallie  Emma  Jordan,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1920.  .  .Graham,  N.  C. 
Miss  Emma  L.  Moore,  Stenography,  1920 Kinston,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  L.  M.  Cannon  (nee  Helen  Parkerson),  Book.  & 

Stenog.,   1920,   Elon   College,   N.    C. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Speight  (nee  Etheleen  Rountree),  Book 

&    Stenog.,    1920,  Norfolk,   Va. 

J.  M.  Watson,  Bookkeeping,  1920 Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Miss  Hazel  M.  Wood,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1920 Burlington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Estelle  Aman,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1921 Stoney  Point,  N.  C. 

Miss  Tillie  Bowman,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1921 High  Point,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Vivian  Cecil,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1921.  .Lexington,  N.  C. 

Miss   Lucile   Cotten,   Book.   &    Stenog.,    1921 Dendron,   Va. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Covington,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1921 .  .Mebane,  N.  C. 

A.  M.  Swain,  Bookkeeping,  1921 High  Point,  N.   C. 

Miss  Elsie   Garner,   Book.   &   Stenog.,   1921 Clayton,  N.    C. 

Miss  Willard  Kernodle,  Book.  &  Ste.,  1921.  .Brown  Summit,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lottie  Kibler,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1921 Waynesboro,  Va. 

Miss  Beatrice  Lambeth,  Book.  &  Sten.,  1921.  Brown  Summit,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Moore,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1921 Mt.  Ulla,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ola  Mae  Perkins,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1921.  .Burlington,  N.  C. 

P.  D.  Rudd,  Bookkeeping,  1921 Brown  Summit,  N.  C. 

Miss  Louise  Todd  Bookkeeper  &  Sten.,  1921 Clayton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Lee  Watson,  Book.  &  Stenog.,  1921 Sanford,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Carter,  Bookkeeper,  1921 Henderson,  N.  C. 

Diploma    in    Domestic    Science. 

Miss  Kittie  Mae  Snypes,  1918 Clio,  S.  C. 

Miss  Olivia   Snypes,   1918 Burgaw,  N.   C. 

Mrs.  J.  U.  Newman,  Jr.  (nee  Thelma  Stone),  1918.  .Draper,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Rainville  (nee  Rhita  Thomas),  1918 .  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Miss  Deloris  Morrow,  1921 Burlington,  N.  C. 

Certificate  in  Domestic  Science. 

Miss  Annie  Kenyon,  1917 Hillsboro,  N.   C. 

Miss  lone  Richardson,  1917 Clayton,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Rainville  (nee  Rhita  Thomas),  1917,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  Eldridge,   1918 Richmond,  Va. 

Miss   Pattie   Coghill,    1920 Henderson,   N.    C. 

Miss  Deloris  Morrow,  1920 Burlington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Elsie  Parrish,  1920 Route  3,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Diploma  in  Expression. 

Mrs.   L.   R.   Johnson    (nee   Annie   Laurie   Wicker), 

1915    High  Point,   N.   C. 

Miss  Lorena  Garrett,  1917 Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Mary  Randolph,  1917 Route  1,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bettie  Birch  Taylor,  1917 Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Celestia  Gulley,  1918 Kenly,  N.  C. 

Miss  Frances   Hales,    1918 Kenly,   N.   C. 

Certificate  in   Expression. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Whitaker   (nee  Elsie  Atkinson),  1908.  .Kittrell,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Holder!  (nee  Martha  Winston),  1908,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Iseley,   1912 Burlington,  N.   C. 

Miss  Nellie  Sue  Fleming,   1913 Burlington,  N.   C. 

•Miss   Viola  Frazier,   1913 Elkton,  Va. 

Mrs.  Joe  C.  Webb    (nee  Mary  Williams), 

1913 R.  F.  D.f  Suffolk,  Va. 

Miss   Sallie  Foster,    1914 Burlington,   N.    C. 

Miss   Cornelia   Rutherford,    1914 Baltimore,   Md. 

Mrs.   L.   R.  Johnson    (nee  Annie  Laurie   Wicker, 

1914   High  Point,  N.   C. 

Miss  Lorena   Garrett,   1916 Winston-Salem,  N.   C. 

Miss  Mary  Randolph,  1916 Route  1,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bettie  Birch  Taylor,  1916 Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Celestia  Gulley,  1917 Kenly,  N.  C. 

Miss  Frances  Hales,  1917 Kenly,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Lee  Penny  (nee  Eunice  Wellons),  1917 Garner,  N.  C. 

Miss  Phoebe   Woodson,   1917 Montvale,  Va. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Coltrane   (nee  Lela  Hayworth),  1918.  .Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Miss    Minnie    Atkinson,    1919 Mullins,    S.    C. 

Mrs.  L.  M.   Cannon    (nee  Helen  Parkerson), 

1920    Elon  College,  N.   C. 

Miss  Elise  Caddell,  1921 Bladenboro,  N.   C. 

Aiss  Josephine  Farmer,  1921 Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ethel  Royster,   1921 .Henderson,  N.  C. 


^Deceased. 

Certificate   in  Organ. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Robertson  (nee  Mary  Lou  Pitt),  1905.  .  .  .Danville,  Va. 
Diploma   in   Physical   Culture. 

Mrs.  D.   S.  Coltrane    (nee  Lela  Hayworth), 

1918    Asheboro,  N.   C. 

Mrs  Carl  Barefoot   (nee  Blanche  Thomas),  1918.  .  .  .Dunn,  N.  C. 
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Certificate  in   Physical   Culture. 

Miss  Lorena  Garrett,   1917 Winston-Salem,  N.   C. 

Mrs.  Frank  Davis  (nee  Kirk  Gregory),  1917 St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Coltrane  (n,ee  Lela  Hayworth),  1917.  .Asheboro,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  H.  0.  Lineberger  (Nee  Annie  Simpson),  1917,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  J.  U.  Newman,  Jr.,  (nee  Thelma  Stone),  1917,  Draper,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Carl  Barefoot  (nee  Blanche  Thomas),  1917.  .  .  .Dunn,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  Middleton  (nee  Janie  Angel),  1918,  South  Fort,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Rainville  (nee  Rhita  Thomas),  1118,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

R.  A.  Wilkins,  1918 Burlington,  N.  C. 

Prof.  B.  W.  Everett,  1920 Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Diploma   in    Piano. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Robins   (nee  Maude  Klapp),  1907,.  .  .  .Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Patton,  1909 Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lois  Baird  Davidson,  1912 Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Ben  Hale   (nee  Miss  Maibelle  Claire  Pritchette), 

1913    Pine  Apple,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Bunn  Hearn   (nee  Ethel  Barrett),  1914 Wilson,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  0.  Dixon   (nee  Hattie  Belle  Smith), 

1914 Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Gay  (nee  Beatrice  Mason),  1914 Lynchburg,  Va. 

*Mrs.  Bergthold  Cook   (nee  Frankie  McNeil), 

1915    , Nederland,  Texas 

Miss    Gertrude   Mason,    1916 Norton,    Va. 

Miss  Novella   Mclntire,   1916 Asheville,   N.    C. 

Miss  Madge  Moffitt,   1916 Ramseur,  N.   C. 

Mrs.  V.  L.   Wyant,   1916 .  Ruffin,  N.   C. 

Miss  Jennie  Willis  Atkinson,   1917 Bennett  Creek,  Va. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Lineberger  (nee  Annie  Simpson),  1917,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  James  L.  Burgess  (nee  Inez  McLeod),  1918,  Broadway,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Harper   (nee  Estelle  Walker),        l 

1919 .Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Merritt  Foushee  (nee  Vera  Oldham),  1919.  .' .  Sanf ord,  N.  C. 

Miss  Gladys  Peace,  1919 Creedmoor,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  Middleton  (nee  Janie  Angel),  1920,  South  Fort,  N.  C. 

Miss  Pauline  McCauley,  1920 Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith  (nee  Zula  Murray),  1920 Southport,  N.  C. 

Miss   Juana   Pinnix,    1920 Kernersville,    N.    C. 

Miss  Mildred  Kirkland,  1921 Elon   College,  N.   C. 

Miss  Pearl  Reynolds,   1921 High  Point,  N.   C. 


*Deceased. 
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Certificate   in    Piano. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Everett  (nee  Julia  Long),  1893 Suffolk,  Va. 

Mrs.  Genio  Cardwell  (nee  Irene  Clements), 

1895    North  Wilkesboro,  N.   C. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Roberts   (nee  Berta  Moring),  1897 Windsor,  Va. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Stephenson  (nee  Nannie  Clements),  1897,  Severn,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Trotman  (nee  Jennie  Holland),  1818.  . Churchland,  Va. 
Mrs.  Walter  Moore  (nee  Lelia  Watkins) ,  1898.  .  .Portsmouth,  Va. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Robertson  (nee  Mary  Lou  Pitt),  1905 Danville,  Va. 

Mrs.  C.  0.  Robins   (nee  Maude  Klapp),  1906 Richmond,  Va. 

Miss  Linda  Barnes,  1906 Driver,  Va. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Kernodle    (nee  Ruth  Jones),   1907.  .  .  .Durham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Patton,  1908 Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Young  (nee  Alma  Newman),  1908 Vernon,  Ala. 

Mrs.  J.  P  Byars  (Ruth  Stevick),  1909 Central,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  McPherson  (nee  Beulah  Foster), 

1911 Burlington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lois  Baird  Davidson,  1911 Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Lassiter  (nee  Ethel  DuRant)  1912.  .  .Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Rich  (nee  Alene  Patton),  1912 Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Mrs.    Ben   Hale    (nee   Maibelle    Claire   Pritchette), 

1912    Pine    Apple,    Ala. 

Mrs.  Bunn  Hearn   (nee  Ethel  Barrett),  1913 Wilson,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Lilly   (nee  Minnie  Riedel),  1913 .  .  .  .  .  .  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Gay  (nee  Beatrice  Mason),  1913 Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Dixon  (nee  Hattie  B.  Smith),  1913,  W.-Salem,  N.  C. 
*Mrs.  Bergthold   Cook    (Frankie  McNeil),  1914,  Nederland,  Tex. 

Miss  Jennie  Willis  Atkisson,  1915 Bennett  Creek,  Va. 

Miss    Gertrude   Mason,    1915 Norton,   Va. 

Miss  Madge  Moffitt,   1915 Ramseur,  N.   c! 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Lineberger  (nee  Annie  Simpson),  1915,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.   V.   L.   Wyant,   1915 Ruffin,   N.   C. 

Miss   Verna   Dare    Garrett,    1917 Burlington,   N.    C. 

Miss  Bettie  Birche  Taylor,  1917 Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Merritt  Foushee   (nee  Vera  Oldham),  1918.  .  Sanf  ord,  N.  C. 

Miss   Gladys  Peace,   1918 Creedmoor,  N.   C. 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  Middleton  (nee  Janie  Angel),  1919,  South  Fort,  N.  C. 

Miss   Pauline   McCauley,   1919 Greensboro,   N.    C. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith   (nee  Zula  Murray),  1919 Southport,  N.  C. 

Miss  Juana   Pinnix,    1919 Kernersville,   N.    C. 

Miss  Mildred  Kirkland,   1920 Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Miss  Pearle  Reynolds,  1920 High  Point,  N.  C. 

Miss   Eula  Mae  Massey,    1921 Youngsville,  N.    C. 

Miss  Margie  Perry,  1921 Siler  City,  N.  C. 

*Deceased. 
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Certificate  in  the  Scientific  Departments. 

Dr.  Roy  N.   Miller,  Chemistry,   1914 Kansas  City,  Kan. 

W.  C.  Poe,  Chemistry,  1915 Louisburg,  N.   C. 

N.  F.  Richards,  Chemistry,  1917 Winchester,   Va. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Riedel,  Chemistry,  1917 Millboro,  Va. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Raper,  Chemistry,   1918 Linwood,  N.   C. 

M.    L.    Gray,    Chemistry,    1920 Waverly,    Va. 

C.  P.  McNally,  Chemistry,  1920 Charlottesville,  Va. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Parks,  Chemistry,  1920 Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Janice  Fulgham,   Chemistry,   1921 Chuckatuck,   Va. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Hunter,  Chemistry,  1921 Hertford,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sophia  Maude  Sharpe,  Chemistry,  1921.  .R.  F.  D.,  Burlington 

Certificate  in  the   Teachers'   Course. 

Miss    Louise    Byrd,    1917 Holland,    Va. 

Miss  Ethel   Starnes,   1917 Hickory,  N.   C. 

Diploma  in  Voice. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Harper   (nee  Estelle  Walker),  1909, 

Elon    College,   N.    C. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Huff  (nee  Ethel  Clements),  1909.  .  .Gibsonville,  N.  C. 

R.   A.   Campbell,    1912 Hagerstown,   Md. 

Mrs.   J.   L.   Foster,    1912 Waverly,   Va. 

O.   M.    Barnes,    1912 Greensboro,   N.    C. 

Marmaduke  E.  Woodward,  1915 Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss   Gertrude   Mason,    1916 Norton,   Va. 

Miss  Gertrude   Minniear,    1918 Huntington,   Ind. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Atkinson,  1920 ' Boston,  Mass. 

C.  R.  Hutchison,  1921 Route  1,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miss   Essie   Mae   Truitt,    1921 Severn,   N.    C. 

Certificate   in   Voice. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Everett  (nee  Julia  Long),  1892 Suffolk,  Va. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Robertson  (nee  Mary  Lou  Pitt),  1905.  .  .Danville,  Va. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Britt  (nee  Goldie  Holland),  1106 Norfolk,  Va. 

Miss    Linda    Barnes,    1907 Driver,    Va. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Howell  (nee  Clara  Moffitt),  1907 Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Harper   (nee  Estelle  Walker),  1908 

Elon   College,   N.    C. 

V.  C.  Pritchette,  1908 Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Huff  (nee  Ethel  Clements),  1908.  .  .Gibsonville,  N.  C. 
*  Junius  H.  Reitzel,  1909 Greensboro,  N.  C. 

*Deceased. 
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Rev.  W.  W.  Elder,  1910 Indian  Head,  Md. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Warren,  1910 Prospect  Hill,  N.  C. 

R.  A.    Campbell,   1911 Hagerstown,   Md. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Foster,  1911 Waverly,  Va. 

Prof.  E.  T.  Hines,  1911 Parkton,  N.   C. 

0.    M.    Barnes,    1912 Greensboro,   N.    C. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Fonvielle    (nee  Pearl  Fogleman),   1913, 

Wilmington,    N.    C. 

Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Johnson  (nee  Annie  Bagwell),  1913,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Marmaduke  E.  Woodward,  1914 Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Gertrude  Mason,  1915 Norton,  Va. 

W.   C.  Franks,   1917    Tampa,  Fla. 

V.  P.  Heatwole,  1917 Oak  Ridge,  N.  C. 

Miss  Gertrude  Minniear,  1917 Huntington,  Ind. 

Miss  Alberta   Boone,   1918 Durham,  N.   C. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Hutchison,  1920 Route  1,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Miss  Essie  Mae  Truitt,  1920 Severn,  N.  C. 

Honorary  Degrees — A.  M. 

*Prof.  Henry  Jerome  Stockard    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Honorary  Degrees — D.  D. 

*Rev.  C.  J.  Jones    Merom,  Ind. 

*Rev.  J.   P.   Watson    Dayton,   Ohio 

*Rev.  L.  J.  Aldrich Merom,  Ind. 

*Rev.    J.    J.    Summerbell Dayton,    Ohio 

Rev.   A.   H.   Morrill Franklin,    N.    H. 

*Rev.    C.   A.    Tillinghast Providence,   R.   I. 

Rev.  F.  S.  Child   Fairfield,  Conn. 

*Rev.  R.  S.  G.  McNeille Unionville,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.   O.   Atkinson Elon   College,  N.   C. 

Rev.   W.  H.  Denison Dayton,   Ohio 

*Rev.    P.    W.    McReynolds Defiance,    Ohio 

*Rev.    A.    W.    Lightbourne Dover,    Del. 

Rev.  J.  F.  McCulloch Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Rev.    E.    A.    Watkins Lima,    Ohio 

Rev.  N.  G.  Newman Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Rev.    Geo.    C.    Enders Defiance,    Ohio 

Rev.   J.   W.   Wellons Elon   College,   N.   C. 

Rev.    I.   W.   Johnson Suffolk,    Va. 

Rev.  J.   W.  Harrell Troy,  N.   C. 

Rev.   A.    B.   Kendall Springfield,    Ohio 

Rev.    C.    H.   Rowland Franklin,    Va. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Smith Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.  G.  O.  Lankf ord Burlington,  N.   C. 

^Deceased. 
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Honorary   Degrees — Lit.    D. 

President  A.  G.   Caris,  A.  M.,  D.  D Defiance,   Ohio 

Honorary   Degrees — LL.    D. 

Rev.   Martyn   Summerbell,  Ph.   D.,  D.   D Lakemont,  N.   Y. 

Rev.   W.    W.    Staley,   M.    A.,   D.   D Suffolk,    Va. 

Rev.  F.  S.  Child,  B,  D.,  D.  D Fairfield,  Conn. 

Judge  B.  F.  Long,  A.  B.,  LL.  B Statesville,  N.  C. 

Fairfax  Harrison,   A.   B.,   M.   A Washington,   D.   C. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D New  York  City 
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OUR  BELOVED  DEAD 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
their  works  do  follow  them." 


Ali 


Rev.  W.  J.  Laine,  '94 May  28,  1898 

B.  F.  Long-,  Esq.,  '93 August  23,   1898 

Prof.  R.  T.  Hurley,  '94    1899 

Prof.  G.  A.  Neese,  '02 November  25,  1902 

Prof.   C.  F.   McCauley,  '02 October  30,   1907 

Miss  Jennie  Herndon,  '96 September  16,  1911 

Prof.  S.   G.   Rollings,  '08 June   27,   1912 

Major  E.  Moffitt,  '93 August  23,   1913 

Rev.  M.  L.  Bryant,  '05 January  31,  1915 

Miss  Viola  Frazier,  '13 April  10,  1915 

Rev.   G.   W.  Tickle,  '98 April   16,   1916 

Mrs.   W.  A.   Bunch,   '08.... August   14,   1916 

Rev.  C.  C.  Peel,  '91 December  4,   1916 

Private  C.  N.  Whitelock,  '18 October  4,  1917 

Prof.  J.  J.  Lincoln,  '04 July  16,  1918 

Capt.  John  Carl  Miller,  '19 July  28,  1918 

Sergeant  W.  F.  Odom,  '18 October  10,  1918 

Private  H.  H.  Barber,  '18 December  18,  1918 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Jones,  '05 August  7,  1920 

Miss  Bessie  Lee  Baldwin,  '20 August  12,  1921 

Departmental   Graduates 


Mrs.  Berthold  Cook,  '14  and  '15.  .  .December,  1917 
Junius  H.  Reitzel,  '09 October,  1918 


Alumni  Number  47 

ALUMNI  ORATORS  AND  SPEAKERS* 

Dr.  N.  G.  Newman,  '91 1896 

Major  Elijah  Moffitt,   '93   1897 

Eev.  Herbert  Scholz,    '91   1898 

S.  E.  Everett,  Esq.,    '93    1899 

Prof.  S.  M.  Smith,    '95    . . 1900 

Dr.  J.  E.  Eawles,  '96 1901 

Dr.  W.  P.  Lawrence,    '94   1902 

John  P.  Lee,  Esq.,  '96 1903 

E.  D.  Summers,  Esq.,   '99   1904 

Dr.  I.  W.  Johnson,  '98 1905 

Dr.  C.  H.  Kowland,  '00  1906 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Cheatham,   '98  1907 

Geo.  F.  Whitley,   '02**   1908 

Eev.  C.  E.  Newman,  '99   1909 

Miss  Jennie  Herndon,   '96   .'  1910 

Dr.  W.  A.  Harper,    '99 1911 

D.  E.  Fonville,  Esq.,    '04    1912 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Eeubush,    '01 1913 

Chaplain  H.  E.  Eountree,    '03    1914 

Eev.  A.  W.  Andes,    '06    1915 

Mrs.  Charles  Moses,   '07   1916 

J.  Dolph  Long,  Esq.,    '05    ... 1917 

Dr.  G.  O.  Lankford,   '07   1918 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Harper,    '99    1919 

S.  E.  Everett,  Esq.,  '93 1920 

Prof.  G.  C.  Davidson,   '04 1921 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Crawford,   '16*** 1922 


*Beginning    in    1896,    a    graduate    of  the  College  was  first   asked   to   give  an 
address   at   Commencement.      The   custom   has   since   been  regularly   followed. 
**.Sick   at   the  time,    in  New  Mexico. 
***Elect   for    1922. 
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SUCH  A  COLLEGE  IS 


Where  Emphasis  is  on  Christian  Character  First  and  Always 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

President  W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College,  N.  G. 
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JUST  A  WORD— 

A  O  say  that  this  bulletin  is  issued  with  the  sole 
thought  in  mind  of  aiding  our  pastors  and  their  local 
assistants  in  making  the  1922  College  Day  such  a  suc- 
cess as  will  please  our  Father  and  contribute  all  we 
can  by  this  day  to  the  advancement  of  His  cause. 

For   further   information,   address 

THE  PRESIDENT 
Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Christian  Character,  First  and  Always, 


Class  ... 


Book .. 


^  ^UGf  "^ 


ELON  COUEGE,  N.  C 


er  6,  1922. 


M-ts.  7^  . -^/.<Z/fr>^ 


COLLEGE  MONTH  PROVIDED 


THE  Southern  Christian  Convention,  in  session  at 
Suffolk,  Va.,  May,  1922,  made  June  College 
Month  for  our  churches.  The  purpose  is  to  focus  the 
attention  of  each  local  congregation  on  the  place  of 
Christian  Education  in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
occasion  ought  to  be  one  of  vast  importance  for  the 
local  Churc'h  as  well  as  for  our  College. 

The  Church's  System  of  Education 

The  Convention  also  approved  its  Board  of  Edu- 
cation's system  of  education  for  the  Church,  by  which 
the  local  Sunday  schools,  especially  in  case  of  their 
High  School  pupils,  are  to  regard  themselves  as  the 
College  engaged  in  Christian  Education  locally,  while 
the  College  is  to  regard  itself  as  the  Sunday  school 
engaged  in  the  work  of  higher  education. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  hoped  each  local  Church  will 
gather  all  its  boys  and  girls  who  are  attending  High 
School  into  a  department,  making  as  many  classes 
as  may  be  needed,  and  so  direct  the  teaching  of  these 
pupils  during  their  High  School  days  that  they  will 
come  to  feel  inevitably  that  they  are  the  source  of 
supply  for  our  College.  The  College  will  wish  a  list 
of  the  teachers  of  all  such  classes  and  will  frequently 
send  them  word  of  some  event,  or  person,  or  illustra- 
tion that  will  serve  to  fasten  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  on  Elon.  Eventually  we  shall  issue  a  course 
of  study  for  such  classes,  but  till  then  the  word  we 
shall  send  will  fit  in  with  the  regular  Sunday  school 
lessons.  The  importance,  the  vital  importance,  the 
strategic  importance  of  this  co-operation  between  our 
local  Sunday  schools  and  our  College  can  not  be  fully 
estimated.     A  generation  so  trained  and  educated  will 
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put  us  in  the  forefront  of  trained  Christian  leader- 
ship. We  are  expecting-  our  people  to  do  this.  We 
ask  that  these  classes  be  formed  in  July  of  this  year, 
since  the  third  quarter  begins  ii\  that  month. 
June,  1922 
But  great  issues  depend  upon  the  proper  celebra- 
tion of  our  first  College  Month,  June,  1922.  We 
cannot  succeed  here  unless  our  pastors  come  to  our 
rescue.  We  ask  that  at  a  regular  preaching  service 
in  June  the  program  we  herewith  present  be  carried 
out.  We  hope  that  the  pastor  will  preach  on  Chris- 
tian Education  and  Its  Place  in  the  Kingdom.  If  he 
prefers,  let  him  invite  some  outside  speaker.  Let  the 
Sunday  school  superintendent  preside  and  give  recog- 
nition to  the  teachers  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
High  School  age.  If  possible,  carry  out  the  program 
exactly  as  it  is  outlined  below : 

PROGRAM  FOR  COLLEGE  DAY 

In  the  Churches  of  the  Southern  Christian  Convention 

Organ  Voluntary. 

(During  the  performance,  the  pastor  and  superintendent 
and  any  invited  speakers,  together  with  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age  and  their  teachers,  will  march  in.  The  pas- 
tor and  superintendent,  with  invited  speakers,  will  be 
seated  in  the  pulpit.  Teachers  and  pupils  will  go  to  seats 
reserved  for  them.  If  there  are  present  any  former 
students  or  patrons  of  Elon,  let  them  also  march  in  and 
be  seated  in  a  special  place.) 

Song. 

Prayer. 

Reading  of  "Message  From  the  College. " 

A  Song. 

Declamation   or   Recitation :    "What   Elon   Means   to 
Our  Church" — By  a  High  School  Boy  or  Girl. 

A  Song. 

Scripture. 
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Sermon  or  Address  on  "Christian  Education  and  Its 
Place  in  the  Kingdom." 

Recognition  Service. 

(Have  the  High  School  graduates  present  stand.  Then 
have  all  in  High  School  or  to  enter  it  this  fall  stand. 
Then  have  the  teachers  stand.  Then  have  former  Elon 
students  and  patrons  stand.  Greet  each  group  with  ap- 
propriate words,  urging  them  to  press  on  and  to  feel 
themselves  part  and  parcel  of  our  Church's  system  of 
education.  Particularly  urge  all  the  boys  and  girls  to 
be  loyal  to  the  Church  and  to  our  College.) 

Song:    "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 

Benediction. 

P.  S. — It  will  be  a  good  plan,  when  the  young 
men  and  women  now  in  Elon  return  for  the  vacation 
this  summer,  to  call  public  attention  to  the  fact  and 
then  to  ask  them  privately  to  undertake  some  work 
needed  in  the  Church.  I  feel  sure  they  will  do  it.  Too, 
for  this  College  Day,  former  students  of  Elon  might 
be  called  upon  to  give  a  brief  word  of  testimony  and 
experience,  but  don't  let  it  be  long-drawn-out.  The 
main  thing  is  to  recognize  the  prospective  pupils 
publicly  and  to  get  the  stirring  message  of  the  occas- 
ion to  the  people. 

Materials  for  the  Day 

We  are  printing  below  some  posters,  some  edu- 
cational quotations,  some  facts,  a  Message  From  the 
College,  the  recitation  or  declamation  on  "What  Elon 
Means  to  Our  Church,"  and  a  discussion  of  the 
Church's  System  of  Education.  We  hope  these  will 
be  found  useful  and  suggestive. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  COLLEGE 

(To  be  read  by  someone   designated  for  the  purpose.) 

THE  Christian  Church  founded  Elon  in  1889,  open- 
ing her  doors  to  students  on  September  2,  1890. 
The  resolution  of  the  Southern  Christian  Convention 
providing  for  the  College  stated  Elon's  purpose  to  be 
' ' to_ furnish  young  men  and  yQJlllg^worn ei^onj cpiaA 
terms,  with  thorough  instruction  under  positive  moral 
and  religious  influences."  The  motto  which  Elon  has 
adop"te^~ToT*rh"erseirTsliighly  suggestive  that  she  aims 
to  embody  in  her  practice  the  high  ideals  of  her  found- 
ers. This  motto  is  "Christian  Character,  First  and 
Always,  at  JElon." 

More  than  four  hundred  have  now  been  graduated 
from  Elon,  or,  to  be  exact,  441.  Of  this  number,  83 
have  entered*  the  ministry  of  the  Churches,  and  180 
have  become  teachers.  Only  one  of  these  441  gradu- 
ates holding  the  bachelor's  degree  was  not  at  the  time 
of  his  graduation  a  Church  member.  After  gradua- 
tion, Elon  alumni  have  been  active  in  their  places  of 
residence  in  religious,  community,  and  charitable 
work.  Our  College  has  made  good  her  claim  to  being 
a  Christian  College. 

Todax^we  begin  in  this  church,  at  the  reojiesL^f 
our^Sauihern  Christian  Convention^the .  celehr-a,tioajjf 
College  Day.  The  month  of  June  is  set  aside  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  every  Church,  even  the  rural  con- 
gregation having  only  one  service  a  month,  may  have 
its  part  in  the  new  departure.  The  expectation  is  that 
the  celebration  of  this  good  day  will  become  perma- 
nent, so  that  our  young  people  will  look  forward  to 
College  Day  in  our  Churches  just  as  they  do  to  gradu- 
ation from  High  School.  The  custom  contains  for 
us  high  hopes  of  deepening  the  consciousness  of  the 
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need  of  Christian  Education  in  the  hearts  of  our  peo- 
ple and  of  the  provision  our  Church  has  made  in  Eton 
for  securing  it. 

Christian  Character  is  of  more  worth  than  all  the 
knowledge  of  all  the_schoql_s.  If  we  educate  the  heads 
of  our  young  people  and  neglect  the  nurture  of  their 
hearts,  we  shall  bring  upo\  our  nation  the  destruc- 
tion that  overtook  Germany.  Only  the  Christian  Col- 
lege can  guarantee  to  seek  consciously  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Christian  character.  By  the  law  of  our  land, 
other  Colleges  cannot  teach  religion.  The  Christian 
College  undertakes  to  give  the  very  highest  intellec- 
tual training  along  with  the  best  Christian  culture. 
This  is  Elon's  aim  and  this  Elon  has  achieved.  Our 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Christian  Church  are  safe  at 
Elon,  as  safe  as  devout  Christian  teachers  can  make 
them.     Our  College  employs  only  Christian  teachers. 

Our  Church  needs_ministers.  We  can  gel  them 
only  from  our  own  College.  Since  Elon  began  till 
now  not  a  single  man  in  our  Southern  Christian 
Church  has  entered  our  ministry  from  one  of  our 
Churches  who  has  not  been  educated  in  our  own  Col- 
lege. Some  that  intended  to  enter  our  ministry  went 
to  other  schools,  and  are  not  now  in  our  ministry. 

We  need  tranied  Christian  workers,  too,  in  our 
locaj^cjrurches.'  Experience  teaches  that  the  sure  way 
to  secure  them  is  for  our  young  men  and  young  women 
to  be  educated  at  Elon.  The  best  workers  in  our 
churches  today  are  Elon  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents. Elon  inculcates  in  her  sons  and  daughters  a 
love  for  the  Christian  Church  and  trains  them  in  Sun- 
day school  and  Christian  Endeavor,  and  also  in  the 
Bible  and  Religious  Education  Departments  to  serve 
efficiently  in  their  local  churches  when  they  are 
through  with  their  studies. 
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Our  Convention  .drsirn  thnt  mif—^aday  schools 
should  regard  themselves  as  little  Ejons.  engaged 
locally  in_  the__bTessed  work:  of  Christian— Education. 
And  likewise  our  College  should  regard  itself  as  our 
Sunday  school  graduates  engaged  at  one  place  in  the 
glorious  undertaking  of  supplying  our  beloved  Church 
with  ministers  and  lay-workers  equal  to  the  very  best. 
As  our  boys  and  girls  are  loyal  to  the  home  church, 
let  them  likewise  be  loyal  to  our  College.  In  this 
fine  spirit  of  co-operation  the  Christian  Church  shall 
do  well  her  part  to  take  this  world  for  Christ  and  His 
Kingdom. 

We  want  this^church  to  send  its  quota  of  Fresh- 
men to  Elon  this  fall.  We  should  send  one  new  stu- 
dent to  our  College  in  September  for  every  one  hun- 
dred enrolled  in  our  Sunday  school.  Our  College  will 
send  a  book  for  our  Sunday  school  library  if  we  meet 
this  quota.  But  aside  from  the  book,  let  us  do  it 
anyway.  Elon  is  our  College.  It  stands  for  what  we 
stand  for — the  glorious  principles""  of  democrac^y- 
preachefsojong  in  the  Christian  Church.  God^bless 
Eiofi.and  make  her  a  blessingjto  our  Church  and  the 
Kingdom  of  our  Christ! 


WHAT  ELON  MEANS  TO  OUR  CHURCH 

(Declamation    or    Eecitation) 

THE  Civil  War  left  the  Southern  Christian  Church 
paralyzed.  Many  of  the  congregations  were 
never  able  to  rally.  The  remarkable  energy  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  W.  B.  Wellons  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, of  Dr.  Jubilee  Smith  and  Uncle  Dock  Elder  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  together  with  their  unmatched 
devotion,  saved  a  remnant  from  the  general  destruc- 
tion. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  cement  the  vari- 
ous units  entering  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Christian 
Church  together.  There  were  churches  of  the  Chris- 
tians, but  no  Christian  Church.  Before  the  war,  the 
only  general  enterprise  was  The  Christian  Sun.  It 
had  ceased  to  shine  during  those  fratricidal  days. 

Dr.  Wellons,  immediately  after  the  war  ceased, 
took  in  the  situation,  with  that  rare  statesmanship 
which  was  his  outstanding  characteristic.  He  saw 
that  a  unifying  force  or  forces  must  be  provided.  He 
immediately  began  The  Christian  Sun  anew,  and  set 
about  organizing  the  Conferences  into  what  is  now 
the  Southern  Christian  Convention.  He  also  insti- 
tuted a  preparatory  school  for  the  Church  in  Suffolk. 
His  untimely  death  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  his  lead- 
ership delayed  the  coming  of  a  real  College  for  a 
decade. 

Leadership  fell  from  his  shoulders  to  Dr.  J.  Press- 
ley  Barrett  as  The  Sun's  Editor,  and  to  Dr.  W.  S. 
Long  as  educator.  Dr.  Barrett  wrote  in  The  Sun,  as 
only  he  can  write,  of  the  necessity  for  a  College,  and 
Dr.  Long  acted  with  that  dauntless  inconsiderateness 
of  the  cost  or  the  method  which  has  ever  differenti- 
ated leaders  from  their  fellows,  when  a  thing  ought 
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to  be  done.  But  for  him  Elon  would  doubtless  have 
come,  but  only  after  many  years.  Long  was  a  fearless 
and  intrepid  pioneer.  The  Christian  Church  cannot 
honor  him  too  highly.  He  was  Elon's  founder  and 
first  President. 

And  now  thirty-two  years  have  passed — and  such 
years  they  have  been  for  growth  and  development  in 
the  South !  There  has  been  a  general  awakening  all 
along  the  line.  Every  artery  of  the  church  life  carries 
a  vigorous  stream  of  replenishing  blood  from  the 
church's  intellectual  heart  and  distributes  it  to  the 
remotest  section.  Elon  is  that  heart.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  none  of  these  things  would  be  today  but  for  the 
College,  but  it  is  claimed  that  God  has  used  our  Col- 
lege as  the  medium  through  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  prosper  our  cause. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  Christian  Annual 
for  1889  reveals  the  following  statistics  for  the  Con- 
ferences of  the  Southern  Christian  Convention : 

Members  Salary  paid  Raised  for  Value  of  Church 

Ministers         Benevolences  Property 

10,859  $10,338.71  $1,609.35  $110,855.00 

Thirty-two    years    later    the    following    totals    are 

revealed : 

Members  Salary  paid  Eaised  for  Value  of  Church 

Ministers         Benevolences  Property 

28,853  $74,224.19  $169,280.47  $980,100.00 

The  vital   statistics   of   the  ministry   are   also   elo- 
quent in  explanation  of  this  progress: 
Year  Number  of  Ministers         Number  College  Graduates 

1889  72  2 

1921  115  58 

Year  Number  Licentiates         Number  College  Graduates 

1889  17  0    ' 

1921  27  2 
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These  statistics  are  for  contributions  through  the 
regular  channels  and  do  not  include  funds  raised  in 
such  special  drives  as  that  for  Missions  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Atkinson ;  nor  that  for  the 
College  itself,  which,  in  the  short  time  from  March  i 
to  June  30  of  1919,  yielded  in  cash  and  subscriptions 
more  than  $375,000.00,  making  Elon's  endowment  now 
in  cash  and  subscriptions  slightly  more  than  one-half 
million,  with  a  plant  valued  at  $535,750.00;  nor  for 
Men  and  Millions  amounting  to  $535,000.00  more ;  nor 
for  the  support  of  our  Orphanage  totaling  more  than 
$25,000.00  annually ;  nor  that  raised  by  the  Woman's 
Mission  Board,  amounting  annually  to  many  thous- 
ands of  dollars. 

It  was  natural,  it  was  inevitable,  that  Elon's  appeal 
for  funds  to  enable  her  to  meet  the  accumulating 
requirements  of  a  Standard  College  should  meet  with 
hearty  response.  The  great  majority  of  our  pulpits 
are  manned  by  Elon-trained  ministers.  Barely  a  local 
church  of  all  the  two  hundred  and  more  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Convention  fails  to  have  prominent 
among  its  lay-leaders  one  or  more  Elon-vitalized  men 
and  women.  "By  their  fruits,"  said  Jesus,  "ye  shall 
know  them."  Elon  met  that  test,  met  it  successfully, 
and  a  grateful  Church  gave  her  not  the  $125,000.00 
originally  sought,  but  more  than  thrice  that  amount, 
as  its  free  and  willing  expression  of  her  appreciation 
and  worth. 

Elon  is  the  child  of  the  Southern  Christian  Con- 
vention, is  owned  and  legally  controlled  by  that  Con- 
vention, and  is  proud  of  the  fact.  The  Southern  Chris- 
tian Convention  delights  to  support  and  honor  its 
offspring  as  having  the  true  spirit  of  filial  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Christ  for  Whose  service  she  was 
conceived  and  brought  forth. 

Truly  is  Elon  the  backbone  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
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tian  Convention.  Truly  is  the  Southern  Christian 
Convention  the  field  of  service  of  Elon.  God  has 
placed  Elon  in  a  large  room.  May  it  please  Him  to 
bless  and  prosper  her  in  her  occupancy  of  it.  She 
seeks  no  finer  blessing.  Elon  means  for  the  Church 
a  future  radiant  with  hope  and  prophetic  of  great  vic- 
tory for  the  cause  of  Christ. 


PATRONIZE  YOUR  OWN  COLLEGE 

By  Rev.  F.  Gr.  Coffin,  D.  D. 
President  American  Christian  Convention 

YOUR  college  imposes  obligations  and  offers  op- 
portunities unduplicated  elsewhere.  Its  patron- 
age exacts  no  sacrifices  without  conferring  a  commen- 
surate benefit.  It  is  one  of  the  Church's  channels  for 
the  conveying  of  blessings.  What  is  best  for  the 
denomination  is,  in  the  end,  best  for  the  individual 
members  of  that  denomination.  Who  robs  his  Church 
robs  himself.  The  reason,  therefore,  for  the  patron- 
age of  your  own  school  is  twofold. 

You  Owe  it  to  Your  Church 

Every  denomination  has  regarded  the  college  as 
essential  to  its  success  and  all  such  colleges  have  been 
born  out  of  a  pungent  need.  The  founding  of  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Amherst, 
and  others  is  evidence.  Most  of  the  western  colleges 
are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  home  missionary  move- 
ments. It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  college- 
founding  churches  have  been  the  growing  churches. 
The  necessity  for  Church  educational  institutions  is 
not  involved  in  the  ministry  alone.  The  increased 
number  of  places  of  religious  leadership  now  occupied 
by  laymen  requires  special  training.  Indeed,  what- 
ever the  life  work  may  be,  the  need  of  the  Christian 
school  is  never  absent.  The  college,  when  loyal  to 
the  truth,  has  proven  a  recruiting  station  for  the 
Church.  Every  generation  of  students  has  its  college 
revival  in  which  many  are  converted  and  some  called 
into  Christian  work.  It  is  now  quite  difficult  to  be 
graduated  from  our  schools  without  becoming  a  Chris- 
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tian.  Independent  of  its  educational  function  the  col- 
lege is  worthy  of  support  because  of  its  evangelistic 
influence  at  a  time  and  among  a  class  which  makes 
such  work  most  strategic. 

When  a  man  unites  with  the  Church  it  consti- 
tutes a  tacit  agreement  to  support  its  institutions.  This 
includes  the  College,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Church. 
To  hurrah  for  the  "principles"  of  the  Church  and 
selfishly  starve  the  enterprises  by  which  it  grows  is 
neither  loyalty  nor  religion.  Church  schools  will  be 
what  they  are  made  by  the  membership  of  the  Church. 
No  fortuitous  circumstances  will  develop  them  with- 
out regard  to  inactivity  and  disinterestedness. 

If  trained  leadership  is  essential  to  our  future, 
schools  for  training  are  indispensable  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  cannot  fulfil  its  mission  without  the  Chris- 
tian College.  Our  effectiveness  for  the  next  third  of 
a  century  is  reliably  forecasted  in  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  work  now  being  done  by  our  colleges.  God 
differs  not  from  the  carpenter  in  that  He  can  do  bet- 
ter work  with  better  tools.  Our  Church  success  is 
conditioned  upon  the  efficiency  of  heart,  brain  and 
hand  of  men  who  can  interpret  the  soul  of  biblical 
truth  as  well  as  analyze  its  body. 

You  Owe  it  to  Yourself  and  Family 

The  teaching  of  your  Church  and  home  is  a  unit. 
The  conservation  of  family  ideals  demands  that  the 
College  be  in  harmony  with  both  Church  and  home. 
It  should  keep  the  student  away  from  sectarian  big- 
otry and  euphoniously  named  infidelity.  During  the 
broadening  days  of  college  life  there  ought  to  be  an 
atmosphere  which  dignifies  God's  Word  to  the  first 
place  of  prominence  and  directs  toward  the  realization 
of  the  prayers  and  instruction  of  parents.     The  moral 
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and  religious  influence  of  your  school  is  certain  to  be 
superior  to  one  without  Church  supervision.  Charles 
F.  Thwing  says  in  "American  Colleges"  :  "Our  large 
colleges  are,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  large,  subject 
to  vices  from  which  the  small  colleges  are  inherently 
free."  He  insists  further:  "The  upright  character  of 
the  professor  is  the  first  condition  of  demanding  up- 
right character  in  the  student."  The  denominational 
college  will,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  select  only 
instructors  whose  influence  and  teaching  will  be  essen- 
tially Christian. 

The  character  of  the  student  body  in  your  school 
aids  in  the  creation  of  wholesome  influence.  The  prev- 
alence of  religious  organizations  is  greater  in  denom- 
inational colleges.  The  small  college  has  the  great- 
est proportion  of  Christian  students.  Some  years 
ago  one  student  in  five  in  one  of  the  largest  schools  in 
the  country  was  a  Christian,  but  at  the  same  time 
only  one  professor  in  ten  in  this  institution  was  a  pro- 
fessing Christian.  In  your  school  about  four  out  of 
five  students  are  Christians  and  a  non-Christian  in- 
structor is  very  unusual.  "You  send  your  child  to  the 
schoolmaster,  but  'tis  the  schoolboys  who  educate 
him."  One  of  the  most  potent  life-making  forces  is 
the  student  influence.  Dr.  Noah  Porter  of  Yale  said: 
"The  temptations  in  college  to  sensualism  and  unbelief 
are  manifold."  The  counteractive  is  proper  surround- 
ings, and  upon  these  your  school  places  the  emphasis. 
The  location  of  our  schools  away  from  harmful  city 
influences  helps  automatically  to  realize  the  higher 
purposes  of  their  existence. 

With  few  exceptions  it  costs  less  to  educate  your 
child  in  your  school  than  elsewhere.  It  has  a  more 
democratic  life  and  is  free  from  snobbery.  The  false 
stratifications  of  society  are  not  to  be  found  there.  The 
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students  are  there  "for  business,"  and  not  because  it 
is  fashionable,  therefore  a  larger  per  cent  are  working 
students. 

In  your  school  the  instruction  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  individuality  of  the  student.  The  close  per- 
sonal contact  nad  genuine  interest  enable  the  teacher 
to  discover  what  is  most  needed  in  each  pupil.  Many 
poor  grades  are  caused  by  slight  defects  which  can 
be  corrected,  if  the  student  is  made  an  individual 
study.  The  weakness  of  our  public  school  system  is 
that  its  pace  is  set  by  the  best  scholars;  and  the  pupil 
who  does  not  know  how  to  adjust  himself  to  the  ma- 
chine process  falls  by  the  way.  Many  are  dropped 
out,  not  through  inherent  inability,  but  because  the 
teacher  will  not  take  time  and  pains  to  teach  them 
how  to  study.  For  these  reasons  the  lecture  method 
employed  by  the  largest  schools  is  adaptetd  only  to 
the  most  astute.  Your  college  is  unsurpassed  for  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  student,  which  insures  tireless 
vigilance  over  his  welfare  at  all  times. 

Your  college  is  entitled  to  your  patronage  because 
of  the  life  motive  which  is  imparted  in  the  teaching. 
Education  adds  power,  but  motive  decides  where  the 
power  shall  be  applied.  Only  right  motives  should 
direct  the  use  of  education.  The  real  life  question  is 
not  the  amount  of  talent,  but  what  is  to  be  done  with 
it.  Education  is  more  than  a  fine  art;  it  is  an  equip- 
ment for  worthy  service.  The  right  motive  can  be 
imparted  only  by  the  school  which  recognizes  that  its 
mission  co-ordinates  the  mission  of  the  Great  Teacher. 
The  right  of  the  denominational  college  rests  Upon  the 
forces  which  Christianity  exerts  in  forming  character 
and  directing  toward  life's  mission. 

Your  college  represents  the  hopes,  prayers,  and 
efforts  of  worthy  predecessors.     We  will  not,  by  our 
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indifference,  permit  their  visions  and  plans  to  be  unful- 
filled, nor  will  we  be  disloyal  to  Him,  whose  we  are 
and  whom  we  serve,  by  disregarding  the  mission  of 
the  Church  which  we  profess  to  love.  Stand  by  your 
own  school  with  prayers,  gifts,  and  students. 


FACTS 

Out  of  every  one  thousand  who  enter  the  public 
schools,  one-hundred-eleven  graduate  from  High 
School.  Thirty-eight  of  these  enter  College  and  four- 
teen graduate.  But  this  1.4%  of  our  population  fur- 
nishes us  with  more  than  90%  of  our  leadership. 

A  College  education  gives  a  man  on  an  average 
six  times  the  earning  capacity  of  the  laboring  man. 

One  man  in  ten  thousand  without  a  College  edu- 
cation gets  in  Who's  Who.  One  College  graduate  in 
forty  gets  in  there. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  denominational  College 
graduates  enter  the  ministry.  Less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  of  other  Colleges  enter  the  ministry. 

The  cost  per  pupil  in  State  Colleges  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  in  Church  Colleges. 

College  students  pay  39%  of  the  cost  of  their  edu- 
cation;  annual  gifts  to  the  Colleges  supply  31%;  en- 
dowment furnishes  the   remaining  30%. 


QUOTATIONS 

American  education  should  be  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Christianity  is  the  greatest  civilizing,  moulding, 
uplifting  power  on  this  globe,  and  it  is  a  sad  defect 
in  any  institution  of  higher  learning  if  it  does  not 
bring  those  under  its  care  into  the  closest  possible 
relation  to  it. 

Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  are  necessary 
to  good  government. 

Education  is  not  mere  instruction.  ,  It  is  the  un- 
folding of  the  whole  human  nature. 

I  am  not  against  College  education.  I  never  have 
been.  Today  industrial  conditions  favor  the  College 
man. — Charles  M.  Schwab. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  train  young  people  in  all  lines 
of  knowledge  without  making  sure  they  are  taught 
the  Bible. — James  J.  Hill. 

To  educate  the  reason  without  educating  the  desire 
is  like  placing  the  repeating  rifle  in  the  hands  of  the 
savage. 

No  child  should  be  doomed  to  spiritual  illiteracy. 

A  religious  education  should  be  the  heritage  of 
every  child.  Spiritual  illiteracy  is  the  greatest  peril 
of  organized  society. 

A  church  that  cannot  save  its  young  people  to  its 
cause  is  doomed. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  made  a  bachelor  or 
a  master  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  great 
state  universities  and  know  no  more  of  God  than  if 
he  had  been  reared  in  the  jungles  of  Africa. — Presi- 
dent Thompson,  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

What  the  United  States  needs  is  not  more  battle- 
ships or  more  armies,  but  more  Christian  education. — 
Roger  Baoson. 


THE  CHURCH  COLLEGE 

OUR  purpose  now  shall  be  to  point  out  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  the  Church  College. 
In  discovering  its  ear-marks  we  shall  be  able  to  say 
of  any  particular  College  whether  it  measures  up  to 
the  standards  which  ought  reasonably  to  character- 
ize an  institution  founded  and  supported  by  the 
Church  for  the  education  of  its  young  people  in  the 
deeper  things  of  the  spirit.  We  shall  discuss  seven 
of  them : 

(I)  The  Church  College  should  be  owned  legally 
and  actually  by  the  Church.  This  is  fundamental,  if 
it  is  to  be  a  real  exponent  of  the  Church  that  fosters 
and  supports  it.  To  say  that  all  the  trustees  are  mem- 
bers of  the  particular  Church  or  that  they  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Church  is  to  juggle  with  words,  is 
folly.  No  business  corporation  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  title,  neither  would  an  individual  improve 
property  with  no  better  guarantee  of  ownership  than 
this.  The  Church  College  must  satisfy  in  its  charter 
every  legal  right  of  the  Church's  ownership.  Then  it 
can  truthfully  declare  its  right  to  be  known  as  a 
Church  College  and  expect  respect  on  that  basis. 

Perhaps  some  will  think  I  should  have  chosen  as 
the  title  of  this  chapter,  The  Christian  College.  I 
wish  that  I  might  have,  but  so  many  things  in  our 
day  are  styled  Christian  without  proper  relationship 
to  the  Church  that  I  have  preferred  on  that  account 
the  word  that  undoubtedly  conveys  my  thought.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  narrow  or  bigoted,  but  to  my  mind 
the  Church  ought  properly  to  include  under  its  control 
every  organic  effort  on  the  part  of  its  members  to 
bring  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men.  I  can- 
not acquiesce  silently  in  the  organization  of  all  sorts 
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of  societies  on  the  part  of  church  members  to  carry 
on  the  real  work  of  the  Kingdom  in  our  modern  social 
life.  I  have  much  more  hope  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  in  other  words,  than 
I  do  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Church  is  the  greatest 
institution  in  the  world.  It  shall  according  to  Scrip- 
ture outlast  the  world  and  hell.  The  College  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  training  and  teaching  work  of 
the  Church  and  should  be  honored  to  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  such  a  triumphant  organization.  I  doubt 
if  the  Church  can  be  true  to  her  Lord  and  support 
any  other  sort  of  College. 

(II)  The  Church  College  should  look  to  its  fos- 
tering body  for  its  support,  financial  and  otherwise. 
It  will  have  it  to  do,  if  its  ownership  is  unmistakable, 
and  it  will  have  a  right  to  do  so.  This  will  prove  not 
a  weakness,  but  its  real  strength.  The  Church  is  a 
generous  parent,.  Its  joy  is  to  give  itself  in  service. 
Like  its  Lord,  its  full  duty  is  done  in  sacrifice  alone. 
No  College  need  fear  to  make  its  appeal  to  citizens  of 
the  Kingdom,  when  it  can  clearly  prove  its  right  to 
appeal  as  belong  to  that  Kingdom.  I  think  it  is  for- 
tunate also  for  the  Church  College  when  it  can  make 
its  appeal  to  the  whole  Brotherhood  of  the  Church 
and  not  to  a  few  exceedingly  rich.  Every  contributor 
means  added  interest,  and  that  means  further  support. 
The  College  that  numbers  its  contributors  by  the 
thousands,  though  poorer  than  another  with  but  few 
contributors,  will  be  loved  and  supported  in  unex- 
pected ways.  The  strength  of  our  own  Elon  is  the 
personal  devotion,  because  of  the  personal  support 
given  it  by  thousands  of  loving  hearts  in  all  our  Zion. 
Such  a  College  will  not  go  "a-whoring  after  strange 
gods"  for  its  financial  support.  A  loving  Brother- 
hood will  render  it  increasingly  unnecessary.  Such  a 
College  would  rather  die  than  surrender  for  a  large 
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gift  from  any  source  its  right  to  be  properly  called  a 
Church  College. 

(Ill)  It  will  designedly  become  a  small  College, 
and  this  far  several  reasons.  Education  is  cheaper 
at  the  small  College,  and  the  Church  College  should 
always  be  insistent  that  rates  be  kept  at  the  minimum 
so  as  to  make  College  possible  for  any  aspiring  young 
man  or  woman.  No  Church  College  has  a  right  to  be 
known  as  a  rich  man's  College.  It  should  be  small 
also  because  the  expense  of  its  administration  and 
at  the  same  time  its  efficiency  are  thus  best  assured. 
Experience,  too,  teaches  that  the  vices  of  higher  edu- 
cation do  not  so  readily  take  root  nor  so  rapidly  flour- 
ish in  the  small  College.  But  the  most  convincing 
reason  for  its  smallness  is  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded for  the  intimate  association  and  fellowship  be- 
tween students  and  teachers,  so  helpful,  so  necessary 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  growing  mind  and 
character. 

I  know  that  our  American  public  scorns  every- 
thing that  is  not  big.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
everything  that  is  small  as  insignificant.  Big  busi- 
ness, big  conventions,  'big  parades,  big  deals,  big 
churches,  big,  BIG,  BIG — that  is  the  constant  adjec- 
tive that  greets  our  big  ears  and  gives  us  the  big  head. 
Nevertheless,  give  me  the  small  Church  College  and 
I  will  guarantee  you  a  big  product  in  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  the  next  generation.  Diamonds  are  of 
more  worth  than  coal,  and  yet  they  are  relatively 
small.  The  most  powerful  forces  cannot  be  seen.  The 
most  difficult  painting  is  in  miniature.  Sign  painting 
can  be  done  by  a  novice,  and  it  is  big  in  comparison, 
but  the  real  artist  appears  in  the  small.  The  forward- 
looking  young  people  of  this  generation,  like  the  lead- 
ers in  every  former  time,  will  not  follow  the  crowd 
to  the  big  College  nor  the  overgrown  university,  but 
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they  will  seek  the  College  that  is  small  because  it 
wants  to  be,  and  there  their  souls  will  fatten  as  their 
minds  expand,  and  they  will  come  forth  from  its  walls, 
like  the  prophets  of  old,  to  lead  God's  Israel  to  noble 
achievement. 

(IV)  It  will  open  its  doors  on  equal  term,s  to  both 
men  and  women.  It  took  the  Church  a  long  time  to 
grasp  the  real  reason  for  co-education.  The  argu- 
ments for  co-education  a  century  ago  strike  us  as 
puerile  now,  and  the  vehemence  with  which  they  were 
met  ineffectually  is  really  ludicrous.  Nevertheless, 
co-education,  since  the  foundation  of  Antioch  College 
in  1824  under  the  leadership  of  Horace  Mann,  the 
first  College  to  grant  equal  educational  opportunity 
to  both  men  and  women,  has  made  steady  advance, 
until  today  ninety  per  cent  of  our  Colleges  are  co-edu- 
cational. Even  the  Old  World  institutions  have  shak- 
en off  the  musty  traditionalism  of  receded  ages  and 
admitted  women.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  real,  unan- 
swerable reason  for  co-education  is  not  often  advanced. 
You  may  find  a  dozen  arguments  given  in  almost  any 
article,  pro  and  con,  but  the  final,  undebatable  one  is 
rarely  heard  in  the  land.  It  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  He  first  recognized  woman's 
personality,  and  from  that  day  her  equal  right  with 
man  to  every  opportunity  for  development  was  clearly 
foreshadowed.  'The  Church  College  has  no  more  right 
to  exclude  woman  from  its  classes  than  the  Church 
does  from  its  services.  God  made  men  and  women 
to  live  together  and  any  violation  of  that  creative  act 
is  fraught  with  dire  consequences.  Co-education  is 
not  only  natural ;  it  is  divine.  The  Church  College 
must  not  under  any  circumstances  permit  itself  to 
become  a  unilateral,  lop-sided  affair.  God  intended 
life  to  be  symmetrical  and  it  takes  both  men  and 
women    to    make    it    so.      Experience    clearly   demon- 
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strates  that  God's  way  is  best  in  this  direction,  as  in 
all  directions,  for  co-education  develops  the  very 
noblest  qualities  in  both  men  and  women.  The  co- 
educational product  in  happy  homes  and  Christian 
citizenship  is  human  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
divine  plan  educationally. 

(V)  It  will  be  an  educational  institution.  This  is 
meant  in  sober  earnestness.  The  side-show  in  many 
so-called  intellectual  centers  has  become  of  so  much 
more  importance  than  the  main-tent,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  teach,  declared  in  substance  Woodrow 
Wilson  when  he  was  President  of  Princeton.  So  he 
quit  teaching  and  entered  politics.  Many  another 
anxious  College  officer  has  felt  similar  misgivings. 
Athletics,  secret  societies,  social  life  for  many  colleges 
make  a  varied  appeal  to  an  ever-increasing  army  of 
aimless  youths  who  seek  College  for  non-educational 
purposes.  They  want  the  name  of  the  thing  without 
the  substance  thereof.  But  the  Church  College  must 
keep  a  firm  hand  on  the  throttle.  Discipline  must  be 
kind  and  loving,  but  yet  firm  and  decided.  Mercy 
must  temper  justice,  but  not  dethrone  it.  Undesirable 
students  at  whatever  cost  must  lose  their  membership 
from  such  Colleges,  that  the  sacred  trust  committed 
to  these  institutions  may  not  be  betrayed.  Such  a 
College  will  provide  for  the  physical,  recreational, 
social  life  of  its  students,  but  it  will  not  permit  the 
pursuit  of  these  excellent  ends  to  crowd  its  real  char- 
acter as  an  institution  of  learning  into  a  narrow  cor- 
ner. It  ought  never  to  be  said  properly  of  a  Church 
College  that  it  is  a  place  where  young  people  come 
together,  at  considerable  expense  to  their  elders,  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  four  years  in  delightful  living 
with  a  modicum  of  study  thrown  in  on  the  side  to 
conceal  its  real  character.  The  Church  College  is  to 
be  the  place  of  high  thinking  with  comfortable  living, 
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but  with  the  emphasis  on  thinking.  It  will  not  yield 
its  soul  up  to  vanity  in  the  vain  effort  after  the  prac- 
tical and  special  in  education.  It  will  stand  for  the 
enduring  rock  of  intellectual  integrity.  Truth,  the 
earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  which  makes  men  free,  will 
be  its  slogan.  The  application  of  truth  to  the  forces 
of  nature  and  of  society  it  will  leave  to  the  enlightened 
mind  to  work  out  in  actual  experience.  It  will  not 
become  a  work-shop,  but  it  will  give  men  the  very 
best  equipment  for  success  and  achievement  in  such 
a  shop — mental  power,  the  most  potent  power  in  the 
world  of  action. 

(VI)  It  will  teach  religion.  Don't  get  excited  when 
I  say  it  will  teach  religion.  Unless  it  does,  it  ought 
to  surrender  its  charter  and  quit.  What  right  has  a 
Church  College  to  exist,  unless  it  teaches  religion? 
The  State  Colleges  and  the  privately  owned  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  are  equally  as  well  situated 
with  reference  to  the  ability  to  teach  secular  branches. 
But  they  do  not  teach  religion.  They  say  that  they 
cannot,  for  if  they  did  it  would  make  them  sectarian 
and  so  they  could  not  serve  the  educational  needs  of 
all  the  people.  Which  is  better — to  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  the  people  or  to  serve  all  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  people?  To  ask  this  question  is 
to  make  choice.  All  the  educational  needs  must  be 
met.  Is  religious  nurture  an  educational  need?  Can 
religion  be  neglected  and  character  ripen  into  its  fin- 
est fruit?  If  it  can,  then  we  shall  not  need  the  Church 
College.  If  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  the  curricu- 
lum is  a  dangerous  thing,  then  we  dare  not  neglect 
the  Colleges  of  the  Church. 

What  is  religion?  Is  it  a  separate  department  of 
life,  or  is  it  the  texture  of  all  the  life?  Is  it  a  garment 
to  be  put  on  or  off  at  will,  or  is  it  a  vital  part  of  the 
human  organism?     Is  is  an  excrescence  or  the  essence 
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of  man?  We  speak  of  the  physical  man,  the  mental 
man,  the  moral  man,  the  social  man,  the  spiritual  man. 
What  do  we  mean?  Do  we  mean  five  men,  or  just 
one  man  with  five  essential  characteristics?  And  is 
there  no  vital  union  between  these  characteristics? 
Do  these  five  qualities  reside  in  five  separate  and  dis- 
tinct apartments  in  man,  or  do  they  intertwine  and 
unite  in  actual  experience?  We  know  that  man  is  not 
a  series  of  separate  chambers,  but  rather  a  suite  of 
rooms,  and  that  no  part  of  him  can  be  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  any  other  part.  For  convenience,  we  speak 
of  the  mental  or  social  man,  but  we  mean  man  in  his 
mental  or  social  aspect.  Man  is  one.  He  is  a  religious 
being,  incurably  so,  and  we  cannot  neglect  his  spiri- 
tual culture  and  keep  him  a  full,  true  man. 

But  the  State  and  privately  endowed  Colleges  say 
their  hands  are  tied.  They  are  afraid  they  will  offend 
the  doctrines  of  somebody  and  so  religion  must  go 
from  their  curriculum.  But  here  is  the  opportunity 
of  the  Church  College.  Here  is  its  issue.  Here  it  has 
a  free  field.  It  must  not  teach  sectarianism,  but  it  will 
teach  Christ — the  full  gospel  of  the  Master,  and  in 
so  doing  it  will  justify  its  right  to  exist  and  be  respect- 
ed in  its  life.  There  must  be  courses  in  the  curriculum 
covering  the  essential  principles  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  students  must  take  them.  The  teachers  must  be 
Christian  men  and  women,  not  necessarily  of  one  de- 
nomination, but  of  some,  and  exemplifying  in  their 
daily  life  the  characteristics  of  vital  contact  with  the 
Master.  No  institution  can  be  Christian  unless  every 
officer  and  faculty  member  is  a  devout  citizen  of 
Christ's  Kingdom.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  most  of  our 
faculty  are  Christians.  All  must  be,  because  religion 
must  be  caught  as  well  as  taught,  and  a  single  sinner 
in  a  Church  College  faculty  will  work  a  mighty  harm 
in  some  student's  life.     This  is  unfair  to  the  student, 
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to   the   parents   of  the   student,   and   to   the   fostering 
Brotherhood. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  students  in  the  Church 
College  will  become  exemplary  Christians.  But  such 
a  College  ought  to  make  it  easy  for  all  its  students 
to  become  Christians,  and  it  certainly  has  no  right 
to  throw  an  ungodly  teacher  in  the  way  of  any  young 
person  as  a  stumbling  block  to  keep  him  from  readi- 
est access  to  his  Lord.  Some  will  refuse  the  Christian 
life,  but  the  blame  will  not  be  chargeable  to  the  Col- 
lege. It  will  have  done  its  best.  The  advantage  for 
inculcating  the  essential  principles  of  character  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Church  College,  definitely  and  com- 
pletely committed  to  the  Christian  program,  is  incom- 
parably great  in  comparison  with  the  opportunity  for, 
such  inculcation  in  institutions  which  are  not  so  care- 
ful as  to  the  personnel  of  the  faculty.  No  Church 
College  would  think  of  admitting  to  its  teaching  force 
a  man  like  Holt  or  Muenter,  the  wife-murderer  and 
would-be  assassin.  That  two  such  universities  as 
Harvard  and  Cornell  could  successively  give  him  pro- 
fessional appointments  is  warning  to  anxious  parents 
as  to  what  they  may  expect  in  Colleges  unrelated  to 
the  Church.  Our  young  people  need  the  influence  of 
Christian  teaching  and  example  in  their  College  days, 
when  the  foundations  of  their  future  are  being  laid 
and  their  destiny  sealed.  Only  the  Church  College 
can  teach  them  the  sacred  principles  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion and  we  may  not  be  entirely  sure  of  the  Chris- 
tian example  set  them  by  the  faculty  in  any  other 
type  of  College. 

(VII)  It  will  recognize  service  as  incumbent  upon 
itself  and  its  alumni.  The  Church  College  is  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Church.  It  must  never  forget  it.  Men 
will  put  their  money  and  their  prayers  into  a  College 
that  serves.     They  will  not  pay  large  heed  to  a  high- 
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browed  institution  that  wants  like  a  sponge  always 
to  be  taking  in  and  never  giving  out  unless  squeezed. 
This  means  that  the  Church  College  must  train  men 
and  women  for  leadership  in  the  Kingdom.  Its  Alumni 
must  be  prepared  to  fill  the  pulpits,  the  foreign  mis- 
sion stations,  the  Sunday  school  positions,  and  all  the 
other  offices  in  the  Church.  The  Church  College  that 
does  this  will  bless  its  day  and  its  future  is  assured. 

But  it  also  owes  something  to  the  community,  just 
as  the  Church  does.  It  must  serve  there  with  equal 
fidelity  and  give  itself  unsparingly  for  the  commun- 
ity's upbuilding.  It  will  do  this  by  sending  out  its 
teachers  for  lectures,  addresses,  and  community  ser- 
vice work.  It  will  do  it  most  effectually  by  instilling 
into  its  students  a  passion  for  helpfulness  to  their  fel- 
lowmen.  There  are  three  methods  by  which  such  a 
College  may  relate  itself  to  service.  It  may  help  each 
student  find  his  field  of  service.  It  may  impart  to 
him  the  spirit  of  service.  It  may  train  him  for  service. 
The  more  excellent  way  would  be  to  attempt  all  three. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  College  should  not  give 
expert  counsel  in  the  selection  of  a  proper  field  of 
service  for  each  student.  Certainly  it  should  impart 
the  spirit  of  service.  College  men  enjoy  rare  privi- 
leges. Such  men  owe  correspondingly  great  service 
to  their  day.  And  the  need  for  training  in  service  is 
inevitable  in  an  institution  that  realizes  its  own  obli- 
gation to  minister.  The  spirit  of  every  Church  College 
should  be,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
And  every  alumnus  of  such  a  College  should  regard 
his  occupation  as  the  service  which  he  lays  upon  the 
altar  of  humanity.  Nor  should  the  reward  that  is 
to  come  to  him  be  permitted  to  cloud  the  sunshine  of 
a  great  soul  bent  on  serving  its  brief  day  for  the  uplift 
of  brother-men  in  the  Master's  spirit.     Thus  will  his 
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daily  labor  be  dignified,   sanctified,  purified,  a  sacra- 
ment unto  the  Lord. 

But  the  Church  College  must  not  forget  that  the 
highest  avenue  of  its  service  is  to  bring  its  students, 
everyone  of  them,  into  conscious  fellowship  with  God. 
Some  few  of  these  Colleges  have  splendid  records 
along  this  line — not  a  graduate  who  is  not  a  Christian. 
Others  have  been  able  to  win  all  but  a  few  in  the 
many  years  of  their  existence  to  the  Christ  standards 
of  life  and  activity.  It  is  a  frightful  responsibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  splendid  challenge.  Evan- 
gelism must  be  an  essential  element  in  the  program 
of  the  Church  College.  It  will  teach  truth,  but  the 
greatest  truth  is  that  in  Christ  Jesus.  Not  to  teach 
this  truth  is  treason.  Not  to  teach  it  effectually  is 
weakness.  The  men  and  women  in  our  Church  Col- 
leges are  the  backbone  of  the  Kingdom's  future  prog- 
ress. We  must  lay  hold  on  the  throne  and  there  ago- 
nize till  victory  for  Christ  is  given  us  for  these  future 
leaders  in  home,  national,  and  spiritual  life.  The 
Church  expects  this  rightfully  of  its  Colleges,  and  our 
Heavenly  Father  will  undoubtedly  require  it  at  their 
hands.  In  this  glorious,  this  distinctive  work  of  the 
Spirit,  our  Church  Colleges  are  promised  the  limit- 
less resources  of  God,  and  thus  strengthened  they 
cannot,  they  shall  not  fail. 


AN  ADEQUATE  SYSTEM  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

THE  separation  of  Church  and  State,  necessary  to 
the  very  life  of  Protestantism,  has  left  us  the 
problem  of  educating  the  people  in  religion,  and  our 
failure  so  far  to  do  so  constitutes  for  us  Protestant- 
ism's weakest  spot.  Religion  cannot  be  taught  in  pub- 
lic schools  by  public  school  teachers  nor  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public.  Our  boys  and  girls  attend  the 
public  schools,  the  disseminators  of  secular  democracy. 
Their  minds  become  highly  trained,  but  their  hearts 
are  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Democracy  in  gov- 
ernment is  dependent  upon  the  Christian  character  of 
the  citizenship  composing  its  electorate.  Education 
without  Christian  character  will  prove  democracy's 
undoing,  just  as  intellect  without  conscience  led  Ger- 
many to  her  ruin.  Herein  is  our  weakest  spot,  our 
failure  to  provide  adequate  facilities  of  religious  edu- 
cation for  our  democracy.  The  boasted  American 
freedom  will  become  license,  her  much-vaunted  de- 
mocracy mobocracy  unless  we  adjust  ourselves  suc- 
cessfully to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

What  are  the  facts? 

The  Facts 

There  are  43,000,000  persons  under  25  years  of  age 
in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  27,000,000  are  not  in 
any  way  touched  by  the  religious  education  agencies 
now  at  work,  and  the  16,000,000  who  are  so  touched 
receive  only  thirty  minutes'  instruction  a  week.  These 
figures,  take  in  connection  with  the  further  fact  that 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  never 
go  to  church,  give  a  rather  sombre  picture  of  our 
religious  situation.  In  Virginia,  860,080  young  people 
twenty-five   years    of   age   and    under   are    not   in   the 
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Sunday  school;  in  North  Carolina,  885,540;  in  Geor- 
gia, 1,348,790;  in  Alabama,  1,100,250;  in  Delaware, 
39,150;  in  West  Virginia,  472,640;  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  75,920;  in  Maryland,  230,570;  a  total  of 
5,013,940  in  the  bounds  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Convention. 

Only  eleven  of  the  183  denominations  in  the  coun- 
try have  more  persons  enrolled  in  their  Sunday  schools 
than  are  on  their  church  rolls.  The  Free  Methodist 
Church  ranks  highest,  being  165.9  Per  ce-nt,  and  the 
Synodical  Conference  (Lutheran)  lowest  with  only 
14.2  per  cent.  The  Christian  Church  has  77.3  per  cent. 
Protestantism  will  be  bound  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  its  Sunday  schools  or  slowly  die,  for  the  Sun- 
day schools  are  the  source  of  church  membership. 

In  higher  education  we  find  a  similar  situation. 
There  are  419  Church  Colleges  and  there  are  400,000 
college  and  university  students.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  denominational  colleges  enrolled  three-fifths  of 
the  college  students.  Today  the  situation  is  reversed. 
One  university  has  an  income  of  $3,075,409  and  5,716 
students.  Fifty  of  the  best  denominational  colleges 
have  a  combined  income  of  $2,927,814  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  13,357  students.  The  cost  of  instruction  in 
a  State  University  per  student  is  $436  annually;  in 
a  denominational  college,  $200.  Of  the  graduates  of 
denominational  colleges,  21.3  per  cent  enter  the  min- 
istry— the  percentage  of  our  own  College  being  23.2, 
while  barely  one  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  State 
Colleges  enter  the  ministry. 

These  are  the  facts.     What  is  the  problem? 
The  Problem 

It  is  three-fold — adequately  educating  in  religion 
the  16,000,000  now  enrolled  in  our  Sunday  schools ; 
reaching  for  the  Kingdom  the  27,000,000  now  un- 
touched ;  and  providing  Christian  leadership   efficient 
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and  equal  to  the  opportunity  that  challenges  us  to  take 
America  for  Christ.  Before  we  go  further,  let  us  say 
that  spiritual  illiteracy  is  the  forerunner  of  moral 
bankruptcy  and  national  decay,  and  that  a  church 
which  cannot  save  its  own  children  certainly  cannot 
save  the  world.  We  must  solve  the  problem  of  relig- 
ious education  in  American  Protestantism,  or  some 
other  type  of  Christianity  will  arise  to  displace  it. 
We  can  do  it  if  we  will.  We  can  reach  our  young 
people  for  Christ  and  provide  an  adequate  Christian 
leadership  if  we  really  undertake  it  with  our  charac- 
teristic determination  and  initiative.  This  would  mean 
for  the  Christian  Church  in  America  to  care  for  430,- 
000  persons  in  her  Sunday  schools  and  to  provide  an- 
nually fifty  ministers  and  an  equal  number  of  lay 
workers  giving  themselves  to  whole  time  Christian 
service  as  a  life  calling.  It  will  mean  for  our  South- 
ern Christian  Convention  to  care  for  107,500  persons 
in  her  Sunday  schools  and  to  produce  a  dozen  preach- 
ers and  an  equal  number  of  Christian  lay  workers 
each  year.  Tabulated  by  Conferences  the  require- 
ments will  be  about  as  follows : 


In 

Sunday- 

Ministerial 

All-time 

Conference 

School 

In  Elon 

Students 

Lay-Workers 

Eastern  Virginia 

25,000 

90 

3 

3 

North  Carolina 

45,000 

160 

5 

5 

Valley  of  Virginia 

17,000 

50 

2 

2 

Alabama 

10,000 

30 

1 

1 

Georgia-  Alabama 

10,000 

30 

1 

1 

Total  107,000  360  12  12 

Let  us  not  think  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem ; 
let  us  think  of  its  promise,  the  taking  of  Aniericaior 
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Christ,   and   let  us   undertake   it,   no   matter   what   it 
may  cost. 

What  is  the  way  out? 

The  Program  Needed 

The  Church  is  under  necessity  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  educational  paralleling  the  public 
school  system  and  equally  efficient,  ministering  to  the 
whole  life  of  the  whole  community.  Let  us  look  spe- 
cifically at  this  tripartite  remedy. 

What  will  be  included  in  this  proposed  system 
of  religious  education?  It  will  include  the  Cradle  Roll, 
the  organized  graded  Sunday  school,  the  Home  De- 
partment, the  Christian  College,  summer  schools  of 
Christian  methods  for  teachers,  the  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School,  week-day  instruction  in  religion,  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  with  departments  for  training  lay- 
workers,  Christian  Universities  with  Graduate  Depart- 
ments of  Religious  Education,  and  provision  for  teach- 
ing religion  in  the  State  and  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities.  AH  of  this  cannot  come  at  once,  but 
it  must  come  eventually  and  it  will. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  discuss  the  first  three 
elements  of  this  system,  since  all  recognize  their  need 
in  the  Church's  program  of  religious  education.  The 
other  seven  items  we  shall  examine  briefly  under  five 
heads. 

(I)    Week-Day  Instruction  in  Religion 

Thirty  minutes  a  week  are  devoted  to  religious 
instruction  and  twenty-five  hours  in  the  public  school. 
For  the  year,  spent  in  public  school  750  hours,  in  Sun- 
day school  26  hours.  Will  such  a  system  produce 
spiritual  prophets  or  materialists,  worshipers  of  God 
or  of  mammon? 

The  child  spends  each  week  in  sleep  56  hours  and 
has  85  hours  of  leisure.  Here  is  the  Church's  oppor- 
tunity.   A  part  of  this  time  must  be  utilized  for  week- 
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day  instruction  in  religion,  either  on  a  federated  basis 
for  the  whole  community  or  by  the  denominations 
acting  independently.  Our  children  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  spiritual  illiterates.  Democracy 
cannot  subsist  save  on  a  basis  of  Christian  character. 
Thirty  minutes  a  week  is  not  ample  for  this  purpose. 
Certainly  it  will  cost  money,  but  the  Church  that  rides 
in  automobiles  cannot  dare  to  withhold  all  that  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its 
children.  Week-day  religious  instruction  is  funda- 
mental in  Protestantism  and  essential  for  democracy. 
(II)     Daily  Vacation  Bible   Schools 

In  the  long  good  old  summer-time  when  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  closed  and  when  the  great  army  of 
American  public  school  teachers  are  at  home,  what 
finer  opportunity  than  this  to  teach  religion  could  be 
desired?  In  city  and  small  town  and  in  the  open 
country  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  works  well. 
The  plan  began  in  1866  and  has  grown  steadily  ever 
since,  until  now  more  than  a  thousand  such  schools 
are  in  operation  each  summer.  A  typical  day's  pro- 
gram for  such  a  school  consists  of  an  opening  period 
of  worship,  music  and  calisthenics,  Bible  story  or 
study  and  drill  about  thirty  minutes,  hand-work  about 
an  hour,  play,  closing  exercises,  home  visitation  and 
outings.  The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  does  more 
to  teach  moral  guidance  than  any  other  known  agency. 
The  alert  Church  will  not  neglect  it. 

(Ill)    Teacher  Training 

The  teacher  is  the  fate  of  the  educational  system. 
Fine  buildings,  good  equipment,  ideal  curriculum  are 
desirable,  but  good  teachers,  capable  teachers  are  nec- 
essary. Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  boy 
on  the  other  constitutes  a  college.  The  Church  must 
provide  for  the  training  of  its  teachers.  How?  There 
are  various  ways,  all  of  which  are  good.     A  teacher 
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training-  class  for  the  local  church,  community  teacher 
training  schools,  whether  for  town,  city,  or  country, 
summer  schools  in  denominational  colleges.  We  are 
not  wedded  to  any  scheme,  but  we  are  profoundly 
convinced  that  it  must  be  accomplished  in  some  way. 
We  cannot  hold  the  16,000,000  we  now  have  in  our 
Sunday  schools  nor  hope  to  reach  the  27,000,000  un- 
touched without  a  system  of  teacher  training  com- 
plete enough  to  give  us  trained  teachers  and  super- 
visors. No  matter  what  it  may  cost,  we  must  do  it. 
(IV)  Provision  for  Teaching  Religion  in  State  and 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 
I  have  said  it  before  and  I  must  say  it  again,  there 
is  no  finer  mission  field  in  America  today  than  the 
campuses  of  our  State  and  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities.  On  these  campuses  are  gathered  to- 
gether more  than  half  the  college  and  university  stu- 
dents of  the  land.  From  these  campuses  will  come 
more  than  half  the  leadership  of  the  nation.  Shall 
their  outlook  on  life,  their  motive  principle  of  living, 
be  material  or  spiritual,  pagan  or  Christian.  These 
institutions  cannot  answer.  They  cannot  teach  re- 
ligion. The  churches  must  answer  and  we  must  find 
some  way  to  instil  in  these  future  lawyers,  business 
men,  captains  of  industry,  doctors,  engineers,  public 
school  teachers,  artists,  and  producers  of  ideals,  the 
spirit  of  the  Man  of  Galilee.  W^e  cannot  leave  them 
to  themselves,  else  we  shall  prussianize  our  democ- 
racy. The  churches  owe  a  solemn  obligation  to  these 
helpless  institutions,  helpless  in  the  larger  work  of 
character  development  of  the  Christian  type.  A  nation 
that  cannot  train  its  secular  leadership  in  terms  of 
Christian  character  cannot  long  continue  democratic. 
Somehow  we  must  do  it. 

(V)    Higher  Education  of  the  Christian  Type 
But  the   leadership   of   the   Church,   the   Christian 
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statesmen  of  the  Kingdom,  can  come  only  from  Chris- 
tian Colleges,  Seminaries,  and  Universities  of  the 
very  highest  type.  We  must  instruct  the  students  of 
the  State  and  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 
in  religion  that  our  secular  leadership  may  be  Chris- 
tian, but  all  the  history  of  the  past  is  against  the  pro- 
posal to  produce  in  these  institutions  leadership  for 
the  Kingdom's  special  work.  It  simply  cannot  be 
done.  The  only  alternative  is  for  the  Church  to 
strengthen  her  system  of  higher  education  as  the  price 
of  an  efficient  and  spiritual  leadership,  whether  of 
the  pulpit  or  the  pew. 

I  know  it  is  a  new  thought  to  conceive  of  the 
denominational  college  as  bearing  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  Sunday  school  and  as  resting  upon  it  for 
its  support  and  patronage.  Yet  that  is  the  situation. 
The  public  school  system  is  crowned  by  the  State 
Normals,  Colleges,  and  Universities.  The  public 
schools  are  made  to  feed  their  graduates  to  these  State 
schools  through  a  process  of  interlocking  and  inspec- 
tion. The  Church  must  understand  that  her  educa- 
tional system  begins  with  the  Sunday  school  Cradle 
Roll  and  ends  with  her  Colleges,  Seminaries,  and 
Universities.  The  work  of  these  various  institutions 
must  be  viewed  as  the  links  of  an  endless  chain,  insep- 
arably linked  together  in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom. 

What  is  Elon  College?  It  is  the  Christian  Sunday 
schools  of  the  South  engaged  in.  the  work  of  higher 
education  with  the  distinct  motive  to  produce  spiri- 
tual leadership  for  all  departments  of  church  and  com- 
munity life.  What  are  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 
Christian  Church?  They  are  the  source  of  supply  for 
Elon  College.  What  must  Elon  undertake  to  do  for 
these  Sunday  schools?  Train  leaders  for  pulpit  and 
pew  who  will  know  the  best  methods  of  work  and 
who  will  be  motivated  to  undertake  it  in   the   spirit 
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of  Christian  service.  What  should  these  Sunday 
schools  do  for  Elon?  Send  their  high  school  gradu- 
ates to  her  for  their  life  training.  What  will  be  the 
result?  A  generation  of  trained  Christian  workers 
who  will  hold  the  pupils  we  now  have  in  our  Sunday 
schools  and  add  thereto  the  nearly  100,000  others  we 
are  responsible  for  in  our  Southern  Church. 

But  to  be  more  specific,  Elon  has  a  department  of 
Bible  and  a  Department  of  Religious  Education.  We 
have  planned  a  Summer  School  of  Christian  Methods. 
These  will  furnish  the  technical  information  for  Chris- 
tian leadership.  The  other  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege are  under  Christian  men  and  women  who  present 
the  truths  of  the  secular  world  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian reverence,  producing  as  the  result  of  their  labors 
that  beautiful  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  which 
is  the  glorious  characteristic  of  our  College.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  relatively  so  few  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
find  their  way  to  Elon.  Now  that  we  see  the  intimate 
relation  of  our  Sunday  schools  and  of  our  College,  we 
shall  look  for  better  results  and  a  more  helpful  co-op- 
eration. 

We  of  the  Southern  Church  have  no  Seminary  and 
no  University.  These  will  come  with  the  normal  ad- 
vancing development  of  our  work.  When  they  do 
come,  our  Seminary  will  offer  courses  for  laymen  as 
well  as  for  ministers,  and  our  University  will  cher- 
ish as  one  of  its  outstanding  graduate  departments 
the  School  of  Religious  Education,  in  which  profes- 
sional and  technical  training  of  the  highest  type  shall 
be  given  our  leaders  in  the  realm  of  Christian  service. 
The  Whole  of  Life 

Let  us  repeat  now  our  definition  of  a  statesman- 
like program  of  religious  education :  ''The  Church  is 
under  necessity  to  construct  a  system  of  religious  edu- 
cation paralleling  the  public  school  system  and  equally 
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efficient,  ministering  to  the  whole  life  of  the  whole 
community."  We  have  described  the  necessary  sys- 
tem of  instruction  for  this  program  and  indicated  how 
its  efficiency  is  to  be  guaranteed.  It  remains  now  for 
us  to  call  special  attention  to  the  final  qualifying 
phrase,  "ministering  to  the  whole  life  of  the  whole 
community." 

The  Church  program  of  religious  education  has  not 
aimed  to  do  this,  not  even  for  those  of  its  present  mem- 
bership, to  say  nothing  of  those  outside  its  member- 
ship. It  has  aimed  to  provide  only  for  a  very  sma)1 
portion  of  the  life  of  the  individual  with  practically 
no  effort  to  help  the  community  as  such.  That  is  per- 
haps why  we  cannot  hold  those  we  have  and  fail  to 
reach  at  all  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Our  first 
duty  is  to  inventory  the  community  to  discover  what 
problems  we  have  to  solve,  and  then  to  prepare  to 
minister  to  them.  The  intellectual,  social,  recreation- 
al, home,  industrial,  health  and  other  phases  of  our 
daily  life  are  divine,  too,  and  to  them  the  Church  owes 
a  ministry  of  spirit  and  uplift.  Her  program  of  service 
must  include  the  whole  of  life.  Her  system  of  relig- 
ious education  locally  must  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  meet  that  responsibility. 

The  Local  Church  in  This  System 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  local  church  in  this  sys- 
tem of  religious  education? 

To  make  its  Sunday  school  the  most  efficient  pos- 
sible, beginning  with  its  Cradle  Roll,  through  all  the 
organized  departments,  providing  for  week-day  relig- 
ious instruction  for  the  young,  arranging  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School,  providing 
for  training  teachers,  launching  its  program  to  include 
a  wholesome  ministry  to  the  whole  of  life.  So  much 
for  the  local  situation. 

It  will  constantly  impress  upon  its  pupils  that  their 
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religious  education  will  not  be  complete  till  they  have 
passed  through  the  various  departments  of  the  local 
school  and  into  one  of  the  regular  working  organi- 
zations of  the  church  and  have  graduated  from  Elon 
College,  the  crown  of  the  Sunday  school's  educational 
program.  To  insure  this  the  officers  will  keep  the 
College  constantly  informed  as  to  those  about  to  grad- 
uate from  the  local  high*  school  and  will  frequently 
give  an  Elon  turn  to  the  thought  of  the  whole  school. 
This  is  fundamental  if  we  are  to  strengthen  our  Sun- 
day schools  or  develop  our  College.  For  best  results 
the  local  situation  will  call  for  an  all-time  director  of 
religious  education. 

It  will  also,  through  its  benevolent  members,  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  local  budget  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Church's  system  of  higher  education,  for 
the  denominational  College,  of  course,  and  also  for 
the  teaching  of  religion  in  Colleges  and  Universities 
which  cannot  teach  it  themselves. 


POSTERS 

ON  the  succeeding  pages  are  given  a  number  of 
posters  used  by  permission  of  those  who  pre- 
pared them.  It  is  suggested  that  some  local  artist 
be  asked  to  reproduce  these  posters  on  cloth  or  sheets 
about  30x50  inches,  so  thaj:  they  may  be  displayed 
on  the  walls  of  the  Church  during  the  celebration. 
They  should  be  preserved  for  future  celebrations. 


CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP— 
THE  PROBLEM 


AMERICA  needs  to  put  her  house  in  order;  pres- 
ent civic,  industrial  and  social  disorders  menace 
our  most  cherished  traditions  and  institutions. 

Democracy  is  unsafe  unless  its  citizens  hold  their 
power  for  the  common  good. 

Ignorance  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  govern- 
ment makes  intelligent  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment impossible. 

The  laws  of  the  land  have  their  ultimate  source  in  pub- 
lic opinion ;  they  cannot  rise  higher  than  current  moral 
ideals. 

There  can  be  no  enduring  government  of  the  people 
unless  the  people  are  righteous  as  well  as  intelligent. 

Religious  illiteracy  and  the  resulting  moral  anemia 
are  the  gravest  dangers  now  threatening  the  stability 
of  our  civic  institutions. 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State  does  not  imply 
the  complete  secularization  of  our  national  life. 

Reliance  upon  secular  education  as  the  panacea  for 
social  ills  is  unwarranted;  civic  and  industrial  mor- 
ality need  the  sanction  of  religion. 


CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP— 
THE  SOLUTION 


/V  MERICAN  democracy  is  a  divine  institution; 
•^*>  the  hand  of  God  can  be  seen  in  American  his- 
tory. The  call  to  Citizenship  is  a  call  to  Christian 
.citizenship. 

"Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  po- 
litical prosperity,  Religion  and  Morality  are  indis- 
pensable  supports."     (George  Washington.) 

The  capital  crime  against  the  gospel  is  to  so  institu- 
tionalize it  that  it  fails  to  leaven  the  whole  life  of  the 
nation. 

Christianity  must  save  the  nation  if  it  would  save 
itself. 

Christian  citizenship  in  America  implies  interracial 
good  will;  it  means  world  citizenship. 

America's  fundamental  and  immediate  need  is  the 
introduction  of  the  religious  motive  throughout  her 
system  of  training  citizens. 

Every  growing  citizen  should  be  taught  how  to  think 
of  Christianity  in  American  terms,  and  how  to  think 
of  America  in  Christian  terms. 


WHAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT  THE 
CHURCH— 


O  erect  fine  buildings — 
If  the  pews  remain  empty? 

To  train  eloquent  preachers — 

If  the  people  will  not  hear? 

To  seek  to  evangelize  the  world — 

If  our  own  land  remains  unchristian? 

To  engage  in  social  reform — 

If  our  youth  lack  the  Christian  ideal? 

To  reclaim  thousands  of  adults — 

If  millions  of  children  are  allowed  to  wander 
from  the  fold? 


SAVE    CHILDHOOD    AND    YOUTH    TO    THE 
CHURCH  THROUGH  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  CHURCH  DO 
TO  BE  SAVED? 


O 


BEY  the  great  spiritual  and  biological  law  that 
one  who  would  save  his  life  must  be  ready  to 
lose  it  in  service. 

Build  its  program  around  childhood.  Change  the 
center  of  emphasis  from  the  adult  to  youth, 
claiming  life  at  its  source  rather  than  reclaiming 
it  at  its  end. 

Awaken  to  the  fact  already  discovered  by  the  State- 
that  education  is  the  chief  instrument  by  which 
it  can  fulfill  its  task  and  achieve  its  destiny. 
Build  into  the  structure  of  young  life  the  spiri- 
tual values  necessary  for  its  fulfillment. 

Turn  into  its  own  channels  the  great  spiritual  stream 
of  youthful  energy  and  enthusiasm  now  going 
to  waste  in  barren  places  for  lack  of  religious 
education  of  childhood. 


SAVE  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  THROUGH 
RELIGIOUS  NURTURE  AND  EDUCATION 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  THE  FIRST 
OBLIGATION  OF  THE  CHURCH 


HE  Church  that  would  save  itself  and  the  world 
must  first  of  all  win  and  hold  its  youth. 

There  is  no  greater  tragedy  than  having  to  reclaim  a 
soul  that  need  not  have  been  allowed  to  go  astray. 
Tl^e  gospel  of  prevention  is  now  generally  conceded 
to  be  superior  to  the  gospel  of  rescue. 

A  Church  program  built  on  adult  reclamation  of  sin- 
stained  lives  is  like  trying  to  sweep  back  the  flood 
with  the  dikes  broken. 

Mend  the  dikes  and  stop  the  flood — through  religious 
nurture  and  training  save  the  children  from  drifting 
away. 

The  first  and  greatest  opportunity  of  the  Church, 
standing  out  above  all  other  opportunities  and  obliga- 
tions whatsoever,  is  the  religious  education  of  its 
childhood  and  youth. 


PLACE  THE  CHILD  AT  THE  CENTER 


WHAT  CAN 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  DO  FOR 

THE  CHURCH? 

TAKE  the  Church  back  to  the  method  used  by 
Jesus  and  by  the  early  Christian  Church. 

Double    the    Church's    membership   within    the   next 

decade. 

Through  conservation  reduce  the  need  for  reclama- 
tion and  multiply  a  hundred  fold  the  effective 
outcome  of  funds  and  effort  devoted  to  church 

work. 

Vitalize  and  give  dynamic  force  to  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Church  by  building  religion  firmly  into 

the   every-day   character   and   experience   of   its 

people. 

Provide  for  the  Church  an  intelligent  and  loyal  mem- 
bership instructed  in  the   Bible   and  trained  in 

Christian  living. 


MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  THE  CHURCH  TO 
TAKE  THE  OFFENSIVE  FOR  THE  SPIRI- 
TUAL REGENERATION  OF  THE  WORLD 


THE  CHURCH'S  SYSTEM  OF 
EDUCATION 

Southern   Christian   Convention 

(I)    SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
Cradle  Roll  Department 
Home   Department 
Beginners'  Department 
Primary  Department 
Junior  Department 
Intermediate   Department 
Young  People's  Department 
Adult  Department 

(II)    OTHER  LOCAL  AGENCIES 
Christian  Endeavor 
Mission  Study  Classes 
Week-Day  Religious  School 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  School 

(III)    HIGHER  EDUCATION 
The  Seaside  Chautauqua 
The  Summer  School  of  Religious  Education 
Elon  College 

NOTE — We  must  understand  that  Elon  College  is  our  own  Sun- 
day school  engaged  in  preparing  boys  and  girls  when  they  are 
through  high  school  for  service  in  life  and  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Every  hoy  and  girl  should  look  forward  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  time  when  they  can  go  to  our  College.  Elon 
IS  our  College.  It  puts  "Christian  character  first,"  and  this 
is  the   great  essential  of  life. 

We  look  to  Elon  for  our  preachers,  our  church  workers 

and  our  Christian  doctors,  lawyers,  farmers,  business 

men  and  mothers,  and  Elon  will  not  fail  us. 

We  will  not  fail  her. 
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SUCH  A  COLLEGE  IS 


Where     Emphasis   is  on  Christian   Character  First  and    Always 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

President  W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College,  N.  G. 
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seven  to  seven-thirty  a.  m.,  just  before  breakfast  time.  Prof.  B.  W. 
Everette,  of  Elon  and  Columbia,  will  have  charge  of  the  classwork 
for  men  and  Miss  Kathleen  Belcher,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  for 
women  for  the  next  year.  There  is  a  modernly  equipped  gymnasium 
for  each  sex.  Nothing  so  exhilarates  and  prepares  for  a  wholesome 
day's  work  as  the  physical  glow  following  the  regular  class-work  in 
physical  education.  No  degree  can  be  received  from  Elon  without 
this  work.  For  full  particulars  of  the  required  courses,  see  the 
catalogue  pp.  135-137. 

Certificates  and  Diplomas  in  Physical  Education 

Those  who  wish  to  receive  the  Elon  Certificate  or  Diploma  in 
Physical  Education  and  so  be  specially  qualified  to  teach  this  work, 
in  addition  to  taking  the  four  years'  work  as  prescribed  in  the  catalo- 
gue will  be  required  to  complete  one  or  two  courses  in  theoretical 
work.  For  men,  the  courses  are  taught  by  Coach  Corboy, 
Director  of  Athletics  of  the  College.  Dr.  Helfenstein  teaches  the 
courses  for  women. 

The  Certificate  in  Physical  Education  will  be  awarded  those  who 
have  completed  the  first  year  of  the  theoretical  work  and  have  a 
grade  of  85  on  the  first  three  years  of  the  practical  work  required 
for  a  college  degree. 

The  Diploma  in  Physical  Education  will  be  awarded  those  who 
have  completed  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  theoretical  work  and 
have  a  grade  of  85  on  the  full  four  years  of  practical  work  required 
for  a  college  degree. 

The  theoretical  courses  cost  each  pupil  $10  the  year.  They  are 
open  only  to  those  who  have  credit  for  two  and  three  years  practical 
work  respectively.  These  courses  may  not  be  substituted  for  re- 
quired work  leading  to  a  degree. 

The  theoretical  courses  are  as  follows : 

Theoretical  Courses  In  Physical  Education 

FOR  MEN 

Physical  Education  III-M 

The  history  and  development  of  physical  education.  Physical  edu- 
cation for  children  and  youth,  including  playground  work.  Physical 
education  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  athletic  clubs.  Human  anatomy ;  a 
study  of  the  body,  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  etc.  Care  of  the  body. 
Body  building. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Physical  Education  IV-M 

The  theory  of  coaching  as  related  to  the  major  college  sports.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  training.  Treatment  of  sprains,  bruises,  etc. 
General  first  aid.  The  organization  and  administration  of  athletics 
in  high  school  and  college.  Practical  laboratory  work  will  be  offered 
in  connection  with  the  various  athletic  teams. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
FOR  WOMEN 
Physical  Education  III-W 

The  general  topic  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  The  mechanism  of 
the  human  body.  Personal  hygiene,  including  hygiene  of  the  home 
and  rural  sanitation.  Body  building,  proper  clothing,  emergency  aid, 
and  the  phases  of  hygiene  of  the  student  group.     Fundamentals  of 


bodily  structure.    Symptomatology,  giving  the  pathology  as  well  as 
the  nature,  causes  and  symptoms  of  the  more  common  diseases. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Physical  Education  IV-W 

The  general  topic  of  the  School  and  Playground.  The  philosophy 
of  play.  The  organization,  construction,  equipment,  and  management 
of  playgrounds.  Playground  games,  including  simple  singing  games 
and  individualistic  games,  with  lectures  and  assigned  readings.  The 
technique,  of  pageantry,  as  to  organization,  music,  cast,  discipline 
tempo,  and  pageant  finales.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
Religious  Pageants  and  Dramatizations.  May  Day  and  Field  Day 
events.    Games  for  the  Home. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

College  Athletics 

The  College  also  heartily  encourages  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Football,  Basketball,  Baseball,  Tennis,  and  Track  are  all  represen- 
ted in  the  sport  calendar  each  year.  All  intercollegiate  games  are 
arranged  by  the  Graduate  Manager,  Mr.  L.  M.  Cannon,  *2i,  and 
coached  by  Frank  B.  Corboy,  of  Pittsburg,  athletic  officer  overseas 
of  the  109th  infantry. 

The  1922  football  schedule  is  announced  as  follows,  a  difficult  but 
inviting  campaign  of  sportsmanship  for  real  sports,  Freshmen  are 
eligible  for  all  teams  here.  Football  men  should  reach  Elon  Sep- 
tember the  first  and  should  write  "Coach  Corboy  at  once,  that  he  may 
arrange  for  them. 

Football  Schedule — 1922 

September  23 — Davidson  at  Davidson. 
October  7 — Wake  Forest  at  Wake  Forest. 
October  14 — Lenoir  at  Hickory. 
October  21 — Hampden-Sidney  at  Elon. 
October  28 — Erskine  at  Charlotte. 
November  4 — Emory  and  Henry  at  Emory,  Va. 
November  11 — Guilford  at  Greensboro. 
November  18 — Lynchburg  at  Elon. 
November  25 — Roanoke  at  Salem,  Va. 
November  29 — Randolph-Macon  at  Elon. 

The  schedules  of  the  other  sports  are  in  the  process  of  making 
and  will  be  announced  later.  1 

For  full  particulars,  address 

PRESIDENT  W.  A.  HARPER 
Elon  College,  N.  C. 

"Christian  character  first  and  always  at  Elon"  which  from  the  standpoint  of  physical 
education  means   "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  governed  by  a  sound  moral  sense." 

The  Duration  of  a  Dollar 

$1 — Spent  for  lunch  lasts  five  hours. 

$1 — Spent  for  a  necktie  lasts  five  weeks. 

$1 — Spent  for  a  cap  lasts  five  months. 

$1 — Spent  for  an  automobile  lasts  five  years. 

$1 — Spent  for  a  water  power  or  railroad  grade  lasts  for  five  generations. 

$1— Spent  for  education  lasts  for  ETERNITY. 

— Adapted  from  Eoger  W.  Babson. 
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1.  Thou      ten  -  der  moth  -  er,       who    hast  led     thro*  de-viousways 

2.  Thou     long  hast  guid  -  ed        men     to    king  -  ship  pure    and   true; 

3.  And       may  the    glo   -  fy        and     the    lus   -   ter     of     thy    name 
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My  way-ward  foot-steps,  now  I  give  thee  praise;  May  thy  glo  -  *  ry 
And  thou  still  giv  -  est  vis-ions  vast  and  '  new.  Wilt  thou  ev  -  er 
Lead  man  -y    oth  -  ers       to    thy  shrine  of    fame,     And  may  love    un- 
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ev  -  er  spread  a-broad  from  shore  to  shore,  And  thy  sons  and  daugh-ters 
lead  me,  guide  my  steps  thro'  storm  and  sun,  In  the  ways  of  du  -  ty, 
tar-nished,  e'er  be  ren  -  dered  un  -  to  thee,   Thou  dear  Al  -  ma  Ma  -  ter 
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laud  thee  ev  -  er  -  more, 
till  life's  work  is  done, 
of   the  great  and  free. 
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E  -  Ion,  dear 
E  -  Ion,  dear 
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mem'ry's  page;  E  -  Ion,  fair 
all  my  youth,  E  -  Ion,  fair 
thy  pure  shrine,     E  -  Ion,    fair 
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Composed  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Amick,  and  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Juanita. 
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INTRODUCTORY  WORD 
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E  make  no  apology  for  this  issue  of  our  Bulletin. 
Song  has  its  justification  in  College  life.  Elon 
owes  more  than  she  can  repay  to  her  devoted 
sons  and  workers  who  have  written  in  song  the  aspira- 
tions of  her  heart. 

These  songs  will  carry  the  Elon  spirit  in  melody 
to  many  an  alumnus  and  they  will  stir  the  hearts  of 
her  succeeding  student  groups. 

With  grateful  appreciation  to  their  authors  and 
congratulations  to  all  who  shall  sing  them,  we  send 
forth  this  first  Bulletin  of  our  College  devoted  entirely 
to  College  songs. 


Here's  to  Elon, 


M.  Z.  Rhodes. 


Air,  trio,  "Our  Director. 
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Here's  to  Elon. 
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1.  Loud  prais  -  es  ev   -  er  be,  Dear    E  -   Ion,    nn  -    to    thee, 

2.  Moth  -  er       of  might  -  y  souls,  Thee  would  our  tongues  ex  -  tol, 

3.  Fa  -  ther     of  spir   -  its  free,  Bless  thou    our    dear      E.      C, 
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Our     dear     E.       C.      Fair  daught-ers,     ev  -  'ry  one,   Thy  stal  -  wart, 

Our    hearts    are  thine.   We     love    thy    time-worn  walls;  We    love     thy 

With   thy     rich  grace.  Keep    all     her     chil  -  dren  true,  Make  strong  to 
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no  -  ble  sons,  Praise  for  thy  vie  -  fries  won,  Praise,  praise  to  theel 
sa  -  cred  halls;  On  us  thy  spir  -  it  falls  With  touch  di  -  vine, 
dare  and    do,  Bring  them  life's  bat  -  tie's  thro'  To        see     thy    face. 
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•Composed  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Kendall,  Springfield,  Ohio,  set  to  the  tune  of  America,  and 
■rang  ftt  Elon  Celebration  of  American  Christian  Convention,  Springfield,  Ohio,  fall  of 


Underneath  Maroon  and  Qold. 


S.  M.  Ltnam. 
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Air,  "Orange  and  the  Black.' 
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Nev-er  col  -  lege  gave  to  man-kind  Fair-er  worn  -  en,  brav-er 
Thro'  the  four  long  years  of  col-lege,  Thro'  the  bright-er,  darker 
When  the  snows  of  man-y  win  -  ters  Leaie  their  white-ness  in  our 
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Nev  -  er  did  there  hearts  beat  tru  -  er    Than  the  hearts  of     E  -  Ion,  when 
Men  and  worn  -  en  work  to-geth  -  er,  Learn-ing  each  some  gen-tler  ways — 
We  will  sit     and  talk    to-geth  -  er— And  she'll  be     so  young  and  fair 
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On  the  field  for  col  -  lege  glo  -  ry  Fel-lows  that  are  clean  and  bold 
Learning,  too,  of  love's  best  mean-ing,  As  the  years  of  life  un  -  fold, 
To  the  eyes  that  learned  to  love   her  In  the  days  then  grow  -  ing  old, 
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Underneath  Maroon  and  Gold.    Concluded. 
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Give  their  best  and  fight  their  hard-est  Un-der  neath  Ma-roon  and  Gold. 
Till,  per-chance,  two  lives  be  blend-ed  Un-der-neath  Ma-roon  and  Gold. 
That  we'll  whisper,  "lo I  I  found  you  Un-der-neath  Ma-roon  and  Gold." 


Maroon  and  Old  Gold.* 
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That  all  men  may  know  For  -  ev-er  on     E  -  Ion    Our  love  we  be-stow. 
A  -  mid  the  oak  trees,  There  E-lon  was  found-ed     By  men  on  their  knees  1 
E'en  when  we  de  -  part    From  no-ble  old    E-lon,    The  shrine  of  each  heart. 
Nor  the  days  of    old;    We'll  sing  for  old  E  -  Ion,  "Maroon  and  Old  Goldl" 
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•Written  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Truitt,  and  snng  to  the  tune  of  "Take  Time  to  be  Holy." 


Dear  Elon.* 
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1.  Thou      ten  -  der  moth  -  er, 

2.  Thou      long  hast  guid  -  ed 

3.  And       may  the    glo   -   ry 


who    hast  led      thro'   de  -  vious  ways 
men      to    king  -  ship  pure    and    true; 


and     the    lus   -   ter     of 
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My  way- ward  foot-steps,  now  I  give  thee  praise;  May  thy  glo  -  ry 
And  thou  still  giv  -  est  vis-ions  vast  and  new.  Wilt  thou  ev  -  er 
Lead  man  -  y    oth  -  ers       to    thy  shrine  of    fame,     And  may  love    un- 
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ev  -  er  spread  a-broad  from  shore  to  shore,  And  thy  sons  and  daugh-ters 
lead  me,  guide  my  steps  thro'  storm  and  sun,  In  the  ways  of  du  -  ty, 
tar-nished,  e'er  be  ren  -  dered  un  -  to  thee,   Thou  dear  Al  -  ma  Ma  -  ter 


laud  thee  ev  -  er  -  more.  E  -  Ion,  dear 
till  life's  work  is  done.  E  -  Ion,  dear 
of   the  great  and  free.       E  -  Ion,  dear 


B  -  Ion,  bright-est  gem    on 

E  -  Ion,  gen  -  tie  guide  of 

E  -  Ion,  I  would  kneel  at 
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mem'ry's  page;  E  -  Ion,  fair 
all  my  youth,  E  -  Ion,  fair 
thy  pure  shrine,     E  *  Ion,    fair 
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E  -  Ion,      glo-  rious  are  thy  ways 

E  -  Ion,     guide  me    in  -  to  truth 

E  -  Ion,       be    the    glo  -  ry  thine 
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Composed  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Amick,  and  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Juanita. 
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FOREWORD 


a—|   YEAR  ago  we  issued  the  initial  College  Song 
|:    Number  of  our  College  Bulletin.     It  went  up 
^j^|    in  smoke  for  the  most  part  on  January  18,  1923. 
So  we  are  issuing  another. 
Songs  need  no  justification  in  any  realm  of  life. 
Experience  proves  that  singing  adds  to  living  an  ingre- 
dient indispensable  and  gloriously  inspiring.     Sing  the 
Elon  songs  and  'The  Elon  Spirit"  will  thrill  your  soul. 
We  are  proud  of  these  songs  and  send  them  forth 
to  gladden  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  Alumni  and  friends 
everywhere. 


Dear  Elon.* 


1.  Thou      ten  -  der  moth  -  er 

2.  Thou     long  hast  guid  -  ed 

3.  And       may  the    glo    -   ry 
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who  hast  led  thro'  de  -  vious  ways 
men  to  king  -  ship  pure  and  true; 
and     the    lus   -   ter     of     thy    name 


My  way- ward  foot-steps,  now  I  give  thee  praise;  May  thy  glo  -  ry 
And  thou  still  giv  -  est  vis-ions  vast  and  new.  Wilt  thou  ev  -  er 
Lead  man  -  y    oth  -  ers       to    thy  shrine  of    fame,     And  may  love    un- 
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ev  -  er  spread  a-broad  from  shore  to  shore,  And  thy  sons  and  daugh-ters 
lead  me,  guide  my  steps  thro'  storm  and  sun,  In  the  ways  of  du  -  ty, 
tarnished,  e'er  be  ren  -  dered  un  -  to  thee,   Thou  dear  Al  -  ma  Ma  -  ter 
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laud  thee  ev  -  er  -  more 
till  life's  work  is     done, 
of    the  great  and   free. 
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E  -  Ion,  dear 
E  -  Ion,  dear 
E  -  Ion,  dear 
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E  -  Ion,  bright-est  gem  on 
E  -  Ion,  gen  -  tie  guide  of 
E  -  Ion,       I  would  kneel  at 
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mem'ry's  page;  E  -  Ion,  fair 
all  my  youth,  E  -  Ion,  fair 
thy  pure  shrine,     E  -  Ion,    fair 


E  -  Ion,      glo-rious  are  thy  ways. 

E  -  Ion,    guide  me  in  -  to  truth. 

E  -  Ion,       be    the  glo  -  ry  thine. 
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^Composed  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Amick,  and  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Juanita," 


Here's  to  Elon. 


M.  Z.  Rhodes. 
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Here's  to  Elon.     Concluded. 


old  E  -  Ion, 
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1.  Loud  prais  -  es      ev    -     er      be,      Dear    E  -   Ion,    un  -    to    thee, 

2.  Moth  -  er       of    might  -    y    souls,    Thee  would  our  tongues  ex  -  tol, 

3.  Fa  -  ther     of     spir   -    its    free,     Bless  thou    oar    dear       E.      C, 
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Our     dear     E.       C.      Fair  daught-ers,     ev  -  'ry  one,   Thy  stal  -  wart, 
Our    hearts    are    thine.   We     love    thy    time-worn  walls;  We    love     thy 
With    thy     rich    grace.  Keep    all     her     chil  -  dren  true,  Make  strong  to 
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no  -  ble  sons,  Praise  for  thy  vie  -  fries  won,  Praise,  praise  to  thee  I 
sa  -  cred  halls;  On  us  thy  spir  -  it  falls  With  touch  di  -  vine, 
dare  and     do,  Bring  them  life's  bat  -  tie's  thro'  To        see     thy    face. 
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♦Composed  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Kendall,  Springfield,  Ohio,  set  to  the  tune  of  America,  and 
sung  at  Elon  Celebration  of  American  Christian  Convention,  Springfield,  Ohio,  fall  of 
1914. 


Underneath  Maroon  and  Gold, 


S.  M.  Lynam. 


Air,  "Orange  and  the  Black. 
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Nev-er  col  -  lege  gave  to  man-kind  Fair-er  worn  -  en,  braver  men; 
Thro'  the  four  long  years  of  col-lege,  Thro'  the  bright-er,  darker  days, 
When  the  snows  of  man-y  win  -  ters  Leave  their  white-ness  in  our  hair, 
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Nev  -  er  did  there  hearts  beat  tru  -  er  Than  the  hearts  of  E  -  Ion,  when 
Men  and  worn  -  en  work  to-geth  -  er,  Learn- ing  each  some  gen-tler  ways- 
We  will  sit     and  talk    to-geth -er— And  she'll  be     so  young  and  fair 
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On  the  field  for  col  -  lege  glo  -  ry  Fel-lows  that  are  clean  and  bold 
Learning,  too,  of  love's  best  mean-ing,  As  the  years  of  life  un  -  fold, 
To   the  eyes  that  learned  to  love   her  In  the  days  then  grow  -  ing  old, 
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Underneath  Maroon  and  Gold.    Concluded. 


Give  their  best  and  fight  their  hard-est  Un-der-neath  Ma-roon  and  Gold. 
Till,  per-chance,  two  lives  be  blend-ed  Un-der-neath  Ma-roon  and  Gold. 
That  we'll  whisper,  "lo!  I  found  you  Un-der-neath  Ma-roon  and  Gold. 
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Maroon  and  Old  Gold.* 
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1.  Old    E-lon    is    c 

2.  All    glo-ry    to 

3.  Hail,  trus-tees  and 

4.  Old    E  -  Ion   is  c 
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all  -  ing, 
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In      ac-cents  quite  bold;    De  -  fend  her  true 
And  found-ers    so    true;    And    fac  -  ul  -  ty 
The  sweet  col-lege    ties     Which  bind  us    to- 
List,   list    to  her  voice,  Wher-ev  -  er    we 
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col  -  ors,  "Ma  -  roon  and  Old  Gold."  Fight!  fight  for  her     hon 

mem-bers,   All     hon  -  or  to     you.      Ohl     beau-ti-ful     cam 

geth  -  er     'Neath  sun  -  ny,  blue  skies      Shall    nev  -  er     be      bro 

wan  -  der,    What  -  ev  -  er  our  choice;  We'll   nev  -  er    for  -  get 
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That  all  men  may  know  For  -  ev-er  on     E  -  Ion 
A  -  mid  the  oak  trees,  There  E-lon  was  found-ed 
E'en  when  we  de  -  part    From  no-ble  old    E  -  Ion, 
Nor  the  days  of    old;    We'll  sing  for  old  E  -  Ion, 


Our  love  we  be -stow. 
By  men  on  their  knees! 
The  shrine  of  each  heart. 
'Maroon  and  Old  Gold!" 
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♦Written  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Truitt,  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Take  Time  to  be  Holy.' 
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INTRODUCTION 


BOLLEGE  DAY  was  celebrated  in  our  churches 
for  the  first  time  during  the  summer  of  1922. 
Those  churches  that  celebrated  the  day  were 
delighted  with  the  results  and  resolved  to  perpetuate 
the  custom. 

At  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Convention  in  Henderson,  N.  C,  May  1-3,  it  was 
decided  to  designate  June,  July,  and  August  as 
COLLEGE  PERIOD,  so  that  a  church  can  select  the 
Sunday  in  that  period  best  suited  to  local  conditions. 
It  is  earnestly  desired  that  every  church  will  celebrate 
the  day  this  summer. 

"Christian  Education.  Christ  through  education,  is 
the  hope  of  the  world,"  declared  our  Southern  Chris- 
tian Convention.  College  Day,  therefore,  offers  us 
in  every  congregation  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
emphasize  Christian  Education.  Can  we  afford  to 
neglect  so  great  an  opportunity  and  so  helpful  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ? 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 


College  Song  by  quartette,  choir,  or  congregation. 

Prayer. 

Why  We  Celebrate  College  Day. 

College  Song — Here's  to  Elon. 

Scripture. 

Prayer. 

Sermon  or  Address  on  Christian  Education. 

College  Song. 

Why  Go  to  College. 

College  Song. 

Recognition  Service  for  Elon  graduates  and  former  students. 

Recognition  Service  for  High  School  graduates. 

The  College  Day  Offering. 

Benediction. 

Explanation. — The  effort  should  be  made  to  get  all  Elon 
graduates  and  students  and  all  High  School  graduates  and 
students  possible  to  attend.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  reserve  seats 
for  them.  This  will  make  the  recognition  services  easy  and 
natural.  Below  will  be  found  songs  and  other  material  useful 
in  the  program. 


WHY  WE    CELEBRATE   COLLEGE 

DAY 


o 


UR  Colleges  are  the  backbone  of  our  Church's  educa- 
tional   system.     Church    and    State    are    separated    in 
America  and  must  remain  so,  but  true  education  must 
be  religious,  and  that  is  why  we  must  have  Christian 
Colleges. 

The  Church  must  look  to  her  Colleges  for  her  ministers, 
her  missionaries,  and  her  trained  lay  workers.  We  do. not 
mean  to  do  injustice  to  State  schools  when  we  say  this.  We 
wish  they  could  supply  us  with  the  trained  workers  the 
Kingdom  must  have.  They  cannot  do  it  according  to  law 
and  they  have  not  done  it  according  to  history.  However 
much  we  may  regret  to  say  it,  candor  compels  us  to  say  that 
this  situation  will  continue  unchanged  for  the  future  and  that 
■consequently  the  Church  must  look  almost  solely  to  her  own 
Colleges  for  her  leadership  both  in  the  ministry  and  in  the 
laity. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  Christian  Education  in 
general  and  of  our  own  Elon  College  in  particular,  therefore, 
our  Churches  hold  each  summer  College  Day.  So  long  as 
Christian  Education  is  necessary,  we  shall  need  to  celebrate 
this  day.  Many  of  our  young  people  should  on  this  day  decide 
to  attend  our  own  College.  For  us  there  is  none  better.  Even 
more  for  us  there  is  none  so  good.  Elon  is  our  College,  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  standard  College  and  we  should 
give  it  our  loyal  support.  That  this  may  be  so  and  continue 
to  be  so  in  our  Church,  we  celebrate  COLLEGE  DAY. 


The  College  Professor's  Opportunity  In 
Christian  Service 


IIS  life  is  the  College  professor's  finest  opportunity  of 

Christian  service.  Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  char- 
M&A  acter  The  influence  of  the  professors  character, 
4*2*  whether  good  or  bad,  is  equally  discernible  in  a  student 
body  Colleges  owe  no  more  sacred  duty  to  their  constituen- 
cies than  that  of  guaranteeing  the  personal  character  of  their 
staff  members.  A  good  professor  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  brings  forth  a  generation  of  young  life  nobly  altruistic 
and  devoutly  Christian,  motivated  in  terms  of  genuine  Chris- 
tian idealism. 

Permit  me  to  digress  here  long  enough  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  vital  contribution  of  the  College  professor  to  the  work 
of  higher  education.  Too  often  the  public  thinks  of  him  as 
a  recluse,  impractical,  bookish,  absorbed  in  ideas,  out  of  touch 
with  real  life.  Those  of  us  who  truly  know  him  understand 
that  he  is  a  real  man  who  has  heard  and  heeded  the  call  to 
the  service  of  humanity.  The  typical  College  proiessor  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  could  make  good  in  any  profession. 
He  has  chosen  the  investment  of  his  talents  in  teaching  because 
he  esteems  that  to  be  the  channel  through  which  he  can  best, 
deliver  the  service  of  his  life  in  the  interst  of  the  progress 
of  man.  Speaking  of  a  call  to  the  ministry,  I  bear  testimony 
to  the  call  of  Christian  professors  to  the  service  of  the  race 
in  the  halls  of  higher  learning.  May  the  day  never  dawn 
when  high-souled  men  and  women  shall  fail  to  recognize  this 
call  as  the  voice  of  God  for  their  lives !  Such  a  day  would 
herald  the  approaching:  eclipse  of  higher  education. 

The  professor's  permanency  too  gives  him  an  added  oppor- 
tunity of  Christian  service.  The  principle  of  life-tenure  is 
generally  established  now  in  our  colleges.  It  would  greatly 
demoralize  any  College  for  its  official  staff  to  be  m  doubt 
as  to  its  service  continuing  beyond  each  academic  year,  the 
professor  should  be  assured  of  the  permanency  of  his  chair 
and  lay  his  plans  not  for  a  brief  skirmish  in  the  realm  of  edu- 
cation, but  for  a  life-long  campaign.  This  is  a  mutual  advan- 
tage, because  the  professors  make  the  College  even  more 
than  the  physical  plant  and  endowment  funds.  The  very 
permanency   of   the   professor   gives  him   added   power   as   a 


moulder  of  Christian  character.  It  adds  to  his  prestige  and 
we  are  influenced  more  by  prestige  perhaps  than  any  of  us 
are  aware.  The  baccalaureate  speakers  who  make  glad  and 
dignified  the  commencement  season,  the  occasional  lecturer 
or  preacher,  however  great  his  message,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  constant  influence  of  the  professor  engaged  in  his 
professional  routine. 

His  scholarship  is  too  an  asset  for  Christian  service  and 
the  more  authoritative  he  is  in  his  chosen  department  the 
more  excellent  will  be  his  influence  for  moulding  Christian 
character.  Jesus  had  more  influence  than  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  because  He  taught  with  authority.  No  professor 
can  wield  much  influence  for  the  Christian  profession  who 
does  not  impress  his  pupils  with  his  professional  weight.  The 
pupil  is  quick  to  detect  shallowness  in  scholarship  on  the  part 
of  a  professor.  Sham  performance  as  an  instructor  renders 
nugatory  any  positive  influence  for  good  a  man  might  be 
expected  to  exert  in  the  direction  of  Christain  service.  The 
primacy  of  accurate  scholarship  must  never  be  forgotten 
when  we  undertake  to  compute  the  character  forming  influ- 
ences of  the  College. 

I  do  not  incline  to  the  cynical  view  so  often  met  with  in 
the  pessimistic  attitude  of  the  times,  that  students  get  their 
character  from  their  fellow  students  rather  than  from  the 
professors  under  whom  they  study.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  great  value  of  student  association,  but  the  life,  the  perma- 
nency, and  the  scholarship  of  the  professor  place  him  in  a 
most  strategic  position  in  the  College  community,  and  the 
ready  testimony  of  College  men  bears  out  the  conviction  that 
the  professor  does  mould  character  whether  the  students  at 
the  time  realize  it  or  not.  How  eloquent  as  proving  this  is 
the  conversation  of  any  group  of  Alumni  at  a  reunion,  testi- 
fying to  the  influence  of  a  particular  professor  in  giving  form 
to  the  plastic  clay  of  character  and  ideals  twenty-five  years 
before.  And  herein  lies  the  College  professor's  amplest 
reward.  In  the  glad  realization  of  such  life-service  as  this 
he  is  fully  compensated  for  every  sacrifice  of  material  comfort 
or  convenience  he  may  have  made  in  order  to  remain  faithful 
at  his  post  of  duty.  In  his  case  as  so  frequently  in  our  human 
experience  the  by-product  of  his  work  becomes  the  real  satis- 
faction of  the  service  rendered. 

But  while  the  moulding  of  Christian  character  is  largely 
a  by-product  of  professional  duty  well  performed,  the  wise 
and  consecrated  professor  will  discover  and  utilize  certain 
positive,  direct,  and  practical  means  of  achieving  this  service. 
And  first  among  these  will  come  the  incidental  remarks  touch- 
ing the  vital   relationships   of  the   Christian  way   which   are 


natural  and  inevitable  in  all  great  teaching-.  Many  a  troubled 
student  has  had  his  doubts  about  the  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  clarified  by  a  chance  remark  of  his  professor  of 
Mathematics  or  of  History  or  of  English.  Just  because  the 
professor  was  not  talking  shop  when  the  vital  gloom-dispelling 
remark  was  made  did  his  attitude  fully  satisfy  the  groping 
youth.  If  our  attitudes  are  Christian  we  need  not  worry  about 
results,  because  attitudes  flow  over  into  habits  and  these  when 
they  have  brought  forth  become  character.  What  the  College 
bleeds  most  of  all  to  accomplish  for  its  students  is  to  attitudi- 
nize them  in  terms  of  the  spirit  and  program  of  Jesus.  This 
can  be  most  effectively  accomplished,  according  to  that  fun- 
damental maxim  of  the  moral  life,  by  indirection,  by  taking 
us  by  surprise  when  we  were  wholly  absorbed  in  another 
interest. 

The  personal  association  of  the  professor  with  students 
is  another  practical  method  of  delivering  the  impact  of  his 
character  on  theirs.  Very  large  Colleges  are  not  necessarily, 
'but  practically  weak  along  this  line.  They  must  somehow 
restore  the  personal  touch  of  professors  and  students  to  their 
College  life  or  their  overgrown  student  populations  will  suffer 
eventual  depletion.  The  College  of  from  three  to  five  hundred 
students  enjoys  an  exceptional  advantage  here. 

The  College  professor  too  should  enter  into  the  organized 
religious  life  of  the  campus.  He  should  take  vital  interest 
in  the  Christian  Associations,  in  the  Sunday  school,  in  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  He  will  by  serving  on  various  committees  of 
the  student  organizations  and  personal  attendance  on  the 
group  religious  gatherings  of  students  wield  an  influence  for 
righteousness  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  such 
participation  to  him  in  the  way  of  time  or  inconvenience. 

A  fourth  direct  service  of  practical  character  open  to  him 
is  found  in  the  opportunity  to  become  teacher  of  voluntary 
study  courses,  concerned  as  they  are  with  Bible  and  life  prob- 
lems. Colleges  have  tried  to  find  student  teachers  for  these 
courses.  The  result  in  such  cases  has  for  the  most  part  been 
deplorably  disappointing.  The  professor  is  needed  to  give 
permanency  and  worth-whileness  to  such  study.  The  very 
fact  that  he  is  willing  to  do  such  additional  teaching  preju- 
dices those  who  elect  to  take  these  courses  tremendously  in 
his  favor.  A  splendid  spirit  pervades  this  intimate  relation- 
ship and  often  times  the  professor's  best  work  for  the  Christian 
life  is  registered  at  this  point. 

Writing  too  is  not  to  be  neglected  as  an  opportunity  of 
Christian  service.  It  makes  no  special  difference  whether  this 
writing  be  for  the  secular  or  religious  press,  for  the  College 
publications,  or  for  magazines  or  books.     Every  time  a  pro- 


fessor's  name  appears  in  print  in  connection  with  some  vital 
religious  issue,  a  definite  service  has  been  rendered  the  stu- 
dents of  his  College  in  the  moulding  of  their  Christian  char- 
acter. Professors  do  not  realize  it  nor  even  the  students  them- 
selves, but  here  is  a  most  potent  avenue  of  telling  Christian 
service.  When  you  know  the  writer  of  an  article  or  book,  its- 
reading  takes  vital  hold  of  you. 

And  not  to  mention  other  patent  methods  of  direct  Chris- 
tian service,  we  may  conclude  our  discussion  with  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  place  and  value  of  personal  interviews.  Every 
professor  cherishes  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  experience,, 
in  the  holy  of  holies  of  his  heart,  choice  associations  with  stu- 
dents who  sought  him  out  in  moments  of  doubt  and  despon- 
dency and  whom  he  was  able  personally  to  return  to  the  hope- 
ful path.  Some  of  these  interviews  grow  out  of  religious  per- 
plexities, other  arose  from  financial  stringency,  some  of  them' 
were  wholly  personal.  Great  is  the  joy  of  the  professor  when 
in  the  intimacy  of  personal  interview,  he  has  touched  the 
beating  heart  of  some  young  life  and  attuned  it  with  the 
heart  beat  of  the  Eternal.  Devoutly  and  reverently  may  the- 
professor  pray  for  such  opportunity  of  Christian  service.  He 
who  enters  here  treads  on  holy  ground.  No  seventh  Heaven 
of  apostolic  bliss  can  surpass  the  soul  satisfaction  of  such' 
an  experience.  It  is  veritably  worth  while  to  teach  just  to- 
be  able  to  help  young  life  see  the  Light  that  aspires  to  light 
every  man  who  comes  into  the  world. 


WHY  GO  TO  COLLEGE? 

By  Roy  Helms,  A.  B.,  '23 


B~|IGH  School  graduates  are  a  very  select  group,  and  I 
I  want  to  congratulate  them  on  continuing  their  school 
WEm  work  as  far  as  they  have.  Our  schools  are  selective 
™*"  agents,  and  whether  it  is  their  express  purpose  or  not, 
they  are  selecting  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  the  best  fitted 
and  training  them  for  a  larger  service  to  the  whole  of  man- 
kind. Each  year  as  you  advance  in  school  your  class  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller.  Those  who  are  not  so  capable  as  you 
are  left  behind,  or  are-dropped  from  the  school  roll  book,  prob- 
ably never  to  be  heard  from  again.  Out  of  1000  students  who 
entered  school  in  1903-04,  600  finished  the  eighth  grade.  You 
can  see  that  they  are  dropping  out  not  just  one  or  two  every 
few  years,  but  in  those  eight  years  400  students  were  lost. 
Out  of  that  600  who  finished  the  eighth  grade,  300  entered 
High  School.  Out  of  this  300  who  entered  High  School,  in 
finished  in  1915-16.  Out  of  this  11 1  who  finished  High  School 
38  entered  College.  Out  of  this  38  approximately  14  were 
graduated  from  College.  It  is  constantly  an  eliminating  con- 
test, and  the  farther  you  go  the  more  select  is  the  group  in 
which  you  are,  and  the  greater  will  you  be  able  to  serve  your 
fellow  man. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  college  graduates. 

Only  one  per  cent  of  the  men  of  America  are  college  gradu- 
ates, yet  out  of  this  one  per  cent  has  come  55  per  cent  of  our 
Presidents,  56  per  cent  of  our  Vice  Presidents,  69  per  cent  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  62  per  cent  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  cabinet  have 
been  in  like  proportion. 

Out  of  the  20,000  names  that  appeared  in  Who's  Who  for 
191 7,  59  per  cent  were  college  graduates,  14  per  cent  were 
college  trained,  and  only  2J  per  cent  had  no  college  training. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  going  to  college  that  we 
seldom  think  of.  A  college  education  is  a  good  investment-. 
The  very  day  that  you  enter  an  institution  for  higher  learning 
you  become  a  debtor,  and  it  is  a  debt  which  you  can  never 
repay.  Of  the  college  student's  expenses  only  39  per  cent  are 
paid  for  by  the  student;  31  per  cent  of  the  expenses  are  met 
by  annual  gifts  to  the  college,  and  30  per  cent  is  borne  by  the 
college  endowment. 


The  average  length  of  a  working  life  is  40  years.  It  takes 
only  four  years  to  secure  a  college  degree.  Thus  we  find  that 
we  spend  only  one-tenth  of  our  working  life  in  preparing  for 
that  greater  service. 

The  years  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  which  are  nor- 
mally the  age  of  the  college  man,  are  the  least  productive  years 
of  life.  The  High  School  graduate  can  earn  a  small  salary, 
but  it  is  not  enough  to  compensate  him  for  what  he  would  earn 
in  later  years  if  he  only  had  a  college  education. 

Last,  but  not  least,  may  I  mention  the  by-products  of  col- 
lege life?  There  are  the  good  times, — not  the  time  that  is 
wasted  in  foolishness  and  lavishness, — but  good  times  in  ath- 
letics, in  debates,  and  in  college  socials.  Every  student  who 
makes  the  athletic  teams  loves  to  tell  of  his  experiences  on 
the  trips.  The  intercollegiate  debaters  love  to  tell  about  their 
forensic  contests,  and  every  social  club  man  loves  for  the  time 
to  come  around  for  him  to  have  his  annual  celebration. 

Then  there  is  the  by-product  of  association — association 
with  the  good  fellows  that  are  to  be  your  fellow  citizens  in 
the  after-days  of  your  life. 

College  democracy  is  one  of  the  great  things  with  which 
we  come  in  contact.  There  are  students  in  every  college  who 
are  doing  work  in  order  to  help  them  earn  their  way  through 
school,  yet  they  would  not  dare  go  out  in  the  world  and  make 
a  living  by  that  trade.  In  any  other  place  they  would  be 
looked  down  upon  because  of  their  work,  yet  in  College  any 
man  is  honored  when  he  is  able  to  pay  part  of  his  expenses. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  training  for  citizenship  of  which  the 
world  is  in  such  need.  The  world  needs  men  with  ideals 
who  can  become  ideal  citizens  and  who  can  lead  the  nations 
upward  and  ever  toward  the  heights  which  all  men  aspire  to 
reach. 

Ex-President  Thwing,  of  Northwestern  University,  says : 
"Gather  into  one  group  10,000  children  and  send  none  of  them 
to  College,  and  only  one  will  attain  distinction.  Gather  into 
another  group  40  college  graduates,  and  one  of  them  will 
attain  distinction."  Will  you  be  lost  among  the  10,000,  or 
will  you  be  one  of  the  40?  The  question  is  clearly  up  to  you. 
No  one  can  decide  the  question  for  you.  If  you  have  talents 
it  is  your  duty  to  develop  them.  I  believe  it  is  just  as  much 
a  sin  for  a  man  who  has  talent  not  to  develop  that  talent,  or 
not  try  to  develop  it,  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  strike  down  his 
fellow  man  upon  the  street.  Opportunity  knocks  at  your  door 
and  you  alone  can  answer  the  call. 


WHY  GOTO  COLLEGE? 

By  Miss  Pattie  Lee  Coghill,  A.  B.,  '23 


^w^  HY  go  to  College?  This  is  the  question  that  a  number 
\\j  of  High  School  students  ask  themselves  each  year. 
There  are  other  questions  which  should  he  asked  in 
answering  this  one.  Will  it  help  me  the  better  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  living  instead  of  existing?  Will  it  help  me 
to  render  service  to  my  fellow  men  in  the  age  in  which  I  live? 

College  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  prepare  for  larger  ser- 
vice, the  best  place  in  which  to  broaden  one's  own  life.  It 
is  a  little  world  within  itself  where  all  types  of  experience  are 
encountered  and  many  types  of  person  known.  It  teaches 
responsibility,  and  develops  leadership  and  initiative.  College 
students  learn  to  be  both  good  leaders  and  good  followers. 

The  girl  who  is  undecided  whether  or  not  she  will  go  to 
college  should  consider  the  social  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
a  college  education.  There  she  is  taught  her  dependence 
upon  others,  the  value  of  the  minds  and  souls  of  others,  and 
in  short,  the  true  worth  of  her  companions.  She  learns  in  a 
real  way  what  the  society  of  others  means  to  her  happiness. 
The  social  advantages  gained  by  a  college  education  will  give 
her  a  certain  dignity  in  any  business  in  life  she  may  pursue. 

From  a  mental  standpoint,  her  knowledge  and  views  of  life 
are  broadened  and  new  channels  of  thought  are  opened  up  to 
her.  The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  that  a  student 
can  specialize  in  the  subjects  in  which  she  is  most  interested, 
thereby  making  her  college  career  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
drudgery. 

In  no  place  is  one  able  to  enjoy  more  wholesome  physical 
training  and  athletics  than  in  college.  With  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  discipline  gained  from  the  training,  embracing 
such  principles  as  good  sportsmanship,  team  work,  and  char- 
acter building,  much  good  is  derived.  No  keener  enjoyment 
is  experienced  by  college  students  than  participating  in  and 
witnessing  inter-collegiate  games. 

All  of  these  advantages  and  many  more  are  to  be  obtained 
at  our  own  dear  Elon.  One  of  its  greatest  advantages  is  that 
it  is  a  denominational  college,  a  truly  Christian  college.  Real 
leaders  are  those  who  have  Christ  interwoven  in  their  prin- 
ciples of  living.  Only  denominational  colleges  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  encourage,  develop  and  give  special  training  in  relig- 
ious work.  The  various  religious  organizations  on  the  campus 
governed  entirely  by  students  develop  real  leaders  in  religious 
work.  There  is  an  atmosphere  prevalent  which  tends  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students  as  individuals,! 
and  to  bring  them  closer  together  in  their  various  activities. 


Here's  to  Elon. 


M.  Z.  Rhodes. 
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Here's  To  Elon.  Concluded. 
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1.  Loud  prais  -  es      ev    -     er      be,      Dear     E  -   Ion,    un  -    to    thee, 

2.  Moth  -  er       of    might  -    y    souls,    Thee  would  our  tongues  ex  -  tol, 

3.  Fa  -  ther     of     spir   -    its    free,     Bless  thou    our    dear       E,      C, 
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Our     dear     E.       C.      Fair  daught-ers,     ev  -  'ry  one,   Thy  stal  -  wart, 
Our    hearts    are    thine.   We     love    thy    time-worn  walls;  We    love     thy 
With    thy     rich    grace.  Keep    all     her     chil  -  dren  true,  Make  strong  to 
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no  -  ble  sons,  Praise  for     thy    vie  -  fries  won,  Praise,  praise  to     thee  I 

sa  -  cred  halls;  On        us      thy    spir  -    it    falls  With     touch  di  -  vine, 

dare  and     do,  Bring  them  life's  bat  -  tie's  thro'  To         see     thy    face, 
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•Composed  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Kendall,  Springfield,  Ohio,  set  to  the  tune  of  America,  and 
sung  at  Elon  Celebration  of  American  Christian  Convention,  Springfield,  Ohio,  fall  of 
1914. 


Underneath  Maroon  and  Gold. 


£.  M.  Lynam. 


Air,  "Orange  and  the  Black. 
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1.  Nev-er  col  -  lege  gave  to  man-kind  Fair-er  worn  -  en,  brav-er 
2;  Thro'  the  four  long  years  of  col-lege,  Thro'  the  bright-er,  darker 
3.  When  the  snows  of  man-y  win  -  ters  Leare  their  white-ness  in  our 
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Nev  -  er  did  there  hearts  beat  tru  -  er  Than  the  hearts  of  E  -  Ion,  when 
Men  and  worn  -  en  work  to-geth  -  er,  Learn-ing  each  some  gen-tler  ways- 
We  will  sit      and  talk    to-geth- er— And  she'll  be     so  young  and  fair 
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On  the  field  for  col  -  lege  glo  -  ry  Fel-Iows  that  are  clean  and  bold 
Learning,  too,  of  love's  best  mean-ing,  As  the  years  of  life  un  -  fold, 
To   the  eyes  that  learned  to  love    her  In  the  days  then  grow  -  ing   old, 
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Underneath  Maroon  and  Gold.    Concluded. 
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Give  their  best  and  fight  their  hard-est  Un-der  neath  Ma-roon  and  Gold. 

Till,  per-chance,  two  lives  be  blend-ed  Un-der-neath  Ma-roon  and  Gold. 

That  we'll  whisper,  "lo!  I  found  you  Un-der-neath  Ma-roon  and  Gold.; 
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Maroon  and  Old  Gold.* 
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1.  Old    E-lon    is    call  -  ing,  In      ac-cents  quite  bold;    De  -  fend  her  true 

2.  All    glo  -  ry    to     E  -  Ion,  And  found-ers    so    true;    And    fac  -  ul  -  ty 

3.  Hail,  trus- tees  and  pa-trons,  The  sweet  col-lege    ties     Which  bind  us    to- 

4.  Old    E-lon    is  call  -  ing;  List,   list    to  her  voice,  Wher-ev  -  er    we 
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Fight!  fight  for  her 
Oh!  beau-ti  -  ful 
Shall    nev  -  er     be 


ors,  "Ma  -  roon  and  Old  Gold 

bers,   All      hon  -  or  to     you. 

■  er     'Neath  sun  -  ny,  blue  skies 

der,    What  -  ev  -  er  our  choice;  We'll   nev  -  er    for 
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That  all  men  may  know  For  -  ev-er  on      E  -  Ion 
A  -  mid  the  oak  trees,  There  E-lon  was  found-ed 
E'en  when  we  de  -  part    From  no-ble  old    E  -  Ion, 
Nor  the  days  of    old;     We'll  sing  for  old  E  -  Ion, 


Our  love  we  be  stow. 
By  men  on  their  knees! 
The  shrine  of  each  heart. 
'Maroon  and  Old  Gold!" 
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•Written  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Truitt,  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Take  Time  to  be  Holy." 


COLLEGE  DAY  OFFERING 


XT  was  no  part  of  the  idea  of  College  Day  that  offerings 
should  be  made  at  this  time  for  our  Colleges.  It  is  no 
thought  now  that  offerings  should  be  regularly  a  part 
of  the  celebration  of  this  day. 

But  an  emergency  has  arisen.  On  January  18,  1923,  the 
Administration  Building,  library,  and  records  of  Elon  were 
burned.  An  emergency  program  of  $600,000  was  undertaken 
by  the  trustees,  one-half  for  replacing  the  buildings  and  one- 
half  for  increased  endowment  for  the  support  of  the  enlarged 
Biblical  Department.  No  general  canvass  will  be  made  for 
this  money,  because  the  promise  was  given  not  to  do  so  when 
the  Men  and  Millions  Forward  Movement  was  entered  into. 
This  Movement  expires  on  April  30,  1925.  Meantime  our 
College  lay  in  ashes  and  had  to  be  rebuilt. 

So  it  was  decided  to  go  to  a  selected  list  of  liberal  givers 
for  funds  to  meet  the  emergency.    They  have  responded  nobly. 

But  Elon  is  so  large  and  vital  a  part  ,in  our  Church  life 
and  program  and  so  intrenched  in  the  hearts  of  the  people\ 
who  for  thirty-three  years  now  have  loved ~vher  for  her  work's"  \ 
sake   that   the   Southern   Christian   Convention   in   session   at 
Henderson  May  1-3,  1923,  decided  that  every  member  should 
be  asked  to  make  a  free-will  offering  on  College  Day  this.vyear. 
It  was  also  hoped  that  the  average  for  each  church  wouldsbe 
$1.00  per  member.     Thus  every  member  and  every  friend  can\ 
feel  that  he  or  she  had  part  in  helping  our  stricken  College 
in  the  hour  of  her  affliction. 

Further  the  Convention  is  erecting  a  Junior  College,  Beth- 
lehem College,  at  Wadley,  Alabama,  and  this  College  will 
need  money  for  its  heat,  water,  and  light  system.  So  our 
Convention  voted  to  give  25%  of  the  College  Day  offering 
to  Bethlehem  and  the  75%  to  stricken  Elon.  The  money 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  T.  C.  Amick,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  Due 
acknowledgement  will  be  made  through  the  Christian  Sun. 

I  know  our  Church  and  congregation  will  do  nobly  in  giv- 
ing for  these  splendid  causes,  and  following  prayer  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  us  to  do  as  God  would  have  us  do.  Let 
us  pray. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  FACULTY  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  FORCE 


Professor  O.  W.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Elon  and  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  becomes  Professor  of  Education  and 
Philosophy.  Professor  Johnson  was  graduated  from  Elon 
in  '04  and  has  been  an  educator  and  graduate  student  in 
education  for  nineteen  years. 

Professor  H.  Babcock,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  and  candidate  for  Ph. 
D.,  Elon  and  University  of  Virginia,  returns  as  Professor 
of  the  English  Language.  Professor  Babcock  is  a  most 
skillful  teacher  and  a  writer  of  well-known  ablity. 

Miss  Louise  Savage,  Randolph-Macon  and  University  of 
Virginia,  becomes  Head  Librarian  and  Dean  of  Women. 
She  will  also  teach  one  class  in  Mathematics.  Miss  Savage 
comes  to  her  executive  work  aflame  with  the  itlea  of  service 
after  six  years  of  similar  responsibility  in  the  Fort  Loudon 
Seminary.  She  is  thoroughly  committed  to  Southern  ideals 
and  a  devout  lover  of  young  people. 

Miss  Lydia  A.  Berkley,  Hiram  College,  Oberlin,  and  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  becomes  head  of  the  Piano  and 
Organ  Department.  Miss  Berkley  has  held  several  im- 
portant college  positions,  among  them  the  directorship  of 
piano  and  organ  in  Bucknell  University  and  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan. 

Miss  May  L.  Stanley,  Yale,  Berlin  and  Bohemia,  a  college 
teacher  of  wide  experience  and  concert  artist,  becomes  head 
of  the  Violin  Department  and  teacher  of  Piano.  She  will 
also  direct  the  College  Orchestra. 

Senor  Manuel  Rodriguez,  Defiance  College  and  native  of 
Porto  Rico,  becomes  instructor  in  Spanish. 

Miss  Deloris  H.  Morrow,  A.  B.,  Elon  and  Columbia,  be- 
comes head  of  the  Domestic  Science  and  Physical  Culture 
Departments.  Miss  Morrow  is  thoroughly  in  love  with 
her  work. 

Dr.  Anna  I.  Helfenstein  adds  Public  Speaking  to  her 
work  in  Latin  and  Expression  and  retires  from  the  Dean- 


ship  of  Women.     This  change  is  necessitated  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Expression  Department. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Runge  becomes  Matron  and  Resident 
Nurse.  This  former  student  returns  to  Alma  Mater  well 
qualified  by  training,  experience  and  heart-interest  for  this 
important  post. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Dollar  become  managers  of  the  Young 
Men's  Co-operative  Boarding  Department. 

Dr.  N.  G.  Newman  will  offer  a  course  required  for  gradu- 
ation for  all  ministerial  students,  in  the  History,  Principles, 
and  Polity  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  course  is  open 
as  an  elective  to  all  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Prof.  Paul  S.  Kennett  will  offer  a  course  in  Social  Science 
and  another  in  Church  History,  elective  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

Mr.  John  E.  Smith  becomes  director  of  Physical  Training 
for  men. 

Prof.  B.  W.  Everette  becomes  director  of  Gymnasium  and 
also  Track  and  Tennis  Coach.  The  gymnasium  work  will 
be  in  the  use  of  apparatus  and  acrobatics  and  will  qualify 
those  who  take  the  work  for  Elon's  Intercollegiate  gym- 
nasium team.  Those  who  take  this  work  will  be  excused 
from  other  physical  training. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Snotherly  becomes  director  of  the  College 
Band. 

Prof.  Walter  F.  Greenwood,  in  addition  to  his  director- 
ship of  the  Voice  Department,  will  direct  the  College  Choir 
and  Glee  Club.  He  will  also  through  the  year  present  three 
oratorios  or  cantatas. 
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CHANGES  IN  REGISTRATION 


FOR  FRESHMEN 

Freshmen  will  register  at  the  cashier's  window  of  the 
Bursar's  office  and  then  interview  the  Dean  to  decide  what 
course  is  to  be  taken.  They  will  then  visit  the  various 
professors  in  their  respective  offices  where  the  individual 
classes  will  be  entered  and  assignments  for  recitations  and 
divisions  made.  Professors  will  observe  carefully  to  see 
that  the  classes  desired  will  count  toward  the  course  as 
indicated  by  the  Dean,  also  that  there  is  no  conflict  of 
schedule,  and  report  all  entrants  to  the  Dean  on  the  printed 
form.  Professors  will  not  under  any  circumstances  enter 
more  than  five  literary  classes  on  any  one  card  and  less 
for  candidates  for  B.  Mus.  and  Lit.  B.  degrees. 

For  special  departmental  courses,  see  the  instructors  in 
their  studios. 

All  men  not  candidates  for  the  squad  of  the  current  inter- 
collegiate sport  are  required  to  take  the  regularly  scheduled 
Phyiscial  Training  and  all  ladies  should,  after  arranging 
for  literary  and  special  departmental  courses,  report  to  Miss 
Morrow  and  all  men  to  Coach  Corboy. 

FOR   SOPHOMORES,  JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  as  also  all  special 
students,  will  register  at  the  cashier's  window  of  the  Bur- 
sar's office  and  then  report  at  the  President's  office  where 
the  course  being  pursued  will  be  entered.  Then  interview 
the  professors,  special  departmental  instructors,  and  Miss 
Morrow  or  Coach  Corboy. 

When  the  regular  number  of  literary,  departmental,  and 
physical  training  courses  have  been  entered  on  the  card,  if 
additional  courses  are  necessary  or  desired,  return  to  the 
President  where  these  items  will  be  handled. 
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IMPORTANT— FOR  ALL 

Registration  and  classification  must  be  completed  on 
September  5.  Classes  begin  work  on  September  6  and 
absences  will  begin  with  that  date.  A  dollar  extra  will  be 
charged  for  each  course  added  to  any  registration  after  the 
day  it  was  issued. 

After  the  opening  day  all  students  will  go  to  the  Dean 
for  classification  and  additional  courses. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  any  class  except  upon 
presentation  of  the  Registration  Card. 
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THE  FIRST  ASSEMBLY  1923-'24 


The  first  assembly  of  1^2^24  will  occur  at  nine  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning  in  the  large  auditorium  room,  third 
floor,  Administration  Building.  This  room  is  later  to  be 
fitted  up  by  the  four  literary  societies. 

This  will  be  more  than  a  Chapel  Service.  The  citizens 
of  Elon  College  will  be  present  to  greet  the  students.  Brief 
words  of  welcome  and  inspiration  will  be  spoken  by  Mayor 
J.  J.  Lambeth,  Dr.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharpe,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Scott,  Dr.  N.  G.  Newman,  Dean  Hook,  Dean  Savage, 
and  President  Harper.  If  you*  miss  this  service,  you  will 
regret  it.  The  College  Orchestra  will  be  there  in  all  its 
glory  and  the  soul-stirring  college  songs  will  be  sung. 

Immediately  following  this  first  assembly  the  work  of 
registration  and  classification  will  begin. 


THE  GREATER  ELON 
BUILDINGS 

Now  Under  Construction 


Work  has  been  pushed  on  the  new 
buildings  with  all  possible  rapidity  con- 
sistent with  good  workmanship.  You 
cannot  erect  fire-proof  buildings  as  rap- 
idly as  those  constructed  of  wood. 
Alamance  Building,  which  is  the  new 
Administration  Building  and  given 
Elon  by  the  citizens  of  Alamance 
County,  will  be  ready  for  use  on  the 
opening  day  but  it  will  not  be  com- 
pleted. The  Whitley  Memorial  Audi- 
torium, the  gift  of  J.  M.  Darden;  the 
Science  Building;  the  Library  Build- 
ing, the  gift  of  P.  J.  Carlton,  and  the 
Christian  Education  Building,  the  gift 
of  M.  Orban,  Jr.,  will  be  ready  during 
the  year. 

These  new  buildngs,  shown  to  the 
right,  put  Elon  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  modernly  equipped  colleges  of  the 
South. 


Whitley  Memorial  Audit  i 
(Given  by  J.  M.  Darden 


Christian  Education  Bui 
(Given  by  M.  Orban,  Jr. 


:   in 
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SOUTH  FACADE 

Alamance  Building  (Administration) 
(Given  by  Citizens  of  Alamance   County) 


Science  Building 
(Given  by  Many  Friends) 


$1 
Jr.) 


NORTH  FACADE 

Alamance  Building  (Administration) 
(Given  by  Citizens  of  Alamance   County) 


Library  Building 
(Given  by  P.  J.  Carlton) 


COURSES  AND  TEXT-BOOKS* 


TEXT-BOOKS   FOR    i923-'24— FALL   SEMESTER 

Department  of  Bible 

Bible  I — The  Truth  About  the  Bible, 

Bible  II— Hebrew  Commonwealth   (Continued):   Baily  and  Kent. 
Bible  III-IV— How  to  Enjoy  the  Bible. 
Department  of  Church  History  and  Polity 

Church  History  I— A  History  of  the  Christian  Church:   Walker. 
History,  Principles  and  Polity  I— (Text  to  be  selected). 
Department  of  Commercial  Work 

Bookkeeping  I — Accountancy  and  Business  Management. 

Commercial  Law:   Richardson. 
Stenography  I — Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 

Graded  Readings  in   Gregg  Shorthand. 
Gregg  Speed  Studies. 
Typewriting  I— Duali's  Method  of  Touch  Typewriting. 
Penmanship  I — Business  Writing:  Palmer. 
Department  of  Education 

Education  I — Human  Behavior:  Colvin. 
Education  II— The  Learning  Process:  Colvin. 
Education  III — Public  School  Administration:   Cubberly. 
Education  IV— Note  Book   for  Lectures   and  Library  Reference 
Work. 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
English   I — Freshman   Composition:   Lathrop. 

Handbook  of  Composition:  Woolley. 
English  II — Century  Readings  in  English  Literature. 

Question  on  Readings  in  English  Literature:  Fulton, 

et  al. 
Student's    Handbook    in    English   Literature:     Pyrev 
et  al. 
English  III— Shakespeare 's  Principal  Plays:  Brooke,  et  al. 
English  III- A— English  Literature  During  the  Last  Half  Century: 

Cunliffe. 
English  IV-A— Handbook  of  Literary  Criticism:    Sheran. 

Century  Handbook  of  Composition. 
English  IV-B— English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century:  Elliot. 

and  Foster. 
Hnglish   IV-C — News  Writing:   Spencer. 


*  Text-books   are  on    sale   at   College    Store. 
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Department  of  German  Language  and  Literature 

German  A — Practical  German  Grammar:   Thomas. 
German  I — (Text  to  be  selected). 
German  II-III — (Text  to  be  selected). 
Department  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature 
Greek  A — First  Greek  Book:  White. 
Greek  I-II — Greek  Testament. 

E  Kaine  Diatheke    (School  Edition). 
Greek  III-IV— Greek  Testament. 

Handbook  to  New  Testament  Greek:   Greea, 
Department  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Latin  I-II- — Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia:  Bennett, 
Latin  III-IV — Pliny's  Letters:  Holbrooke. 
Department  of  History- 
History  I-B — The  Foundation  of  American  Nationality:   Greene. 
History  II-B — A  History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain:  Cross. 
History  III— A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe: 
Hayes. 
Department  of  Mathematics 

Mathematics  C — Plane  Geometry:   Wells  and  Hart* 
Mathematics  I — Solid  Geometry:  Hawkes,  et  al. 
Mathematics  II — College  Algebra:  Fite. 
Mathematics  III — Differential   Calculus:    Phillips. 
Mathematics  IV-C — A  History  of  Mathematics:   Cajori 
Mathematics  IV-D — Elementary  Surveying:    Breed  and  Hosmer. 
Vol.  I. 
Department  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 

Philosophy  III- — General  Psychology:   Seashore. 
Philosophy  IV-A  and  IV-B — Introductory  Logic:    Creighton. 
Department  of  Practical  Arts 

Architectural  Drafting  I — Architectural   Drafting:   Edminster. 
Engineering     Drawing     I — Engineering     Descriptive     Geometry: 

Bartlett  and  Johnson. 
Mechanical  Drawing  I — Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing:  Weick. 
Department  of  Religious  Education 

Eeligious  Education  I — The  Organization  and  Administration  of 

the  Church  School:  Cope. 
Eeligious  Education  III- A — The  Pilgrim  Training  Course.    Vol.  I. 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literature 

French  A — Complete  French  Grammar:  Frazer  and  Squair. 
French  I — Complete  French  Grammar:  Frazer  and  Squair. 
La  France  Nouvelle:  Talbot. 
French  Review  Grammar:  Carnalian. 
French  II — France's  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard:  Borgerhoff. 
French  III-IV — Moliere's  Le  Tartuffe:  Wright. 

French-English,   English-French   Dictionary: 
Heath. 
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Spanish   A— Introduction   a  la   Lengua   Castellana:    Marion    and 

des   Garenne. 
Spanish  I— Mementos  de  Espanol:  Wilkin. 
Vistas  Sudamericanas:  Ibanez. 
Spanish  II-III— El  Abolengo:  Miller. 

Department  of  Natural  Sciences 

Science  I-A— Inorganic  Chemistry:  Norris. 

Science  III- A— Organic  Chemistry:  Norris. 

Science  IV- A— A  Course  in  Quantitative  Analysis:  McPhail  Smith. 

Science  I-B— Geology,  Physical  and  Historical:   Cleland. 

Science   II-B— Elements     of     Mineralogy;     Crystallography     and 

Blowpipe  Analysis:  Moses  and  Parsons. 
Science  I-C— General  Biology:  Burlingane,  et  al. 
Science  II-C— Practical  Zoology:   Parker  and  Parker. 
Science  ID— General  Physics  for  Colleges:  Webster,  et  al. 
Science  II-D— Elements  of  Applied  Physics:  Smith. 
Science  IV-D-1 — Light  for  Students:  Edsen. 

Department  of  Social  Science 

Social  Science  III— Principles  of  National  Economy:  Carver. 

For  text-books  in  all  other  departmental  work  not  listed  here 
see  the  respective  departmental  teacher. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 


EFFECTIVE   SEPTEMBER  5,   1923 

HOUR 

MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

FRIDAY 

TUESDAY 
THURSDAY 
SATURDAY 

7:00  to  8:00 

Breakfast 

Breakfast 

8:00  to  9:00 

Religious    Education  III-A 

German   I 

English  II 

Bible   II 

Science    I-C 

Penmanship 

Religious    Education   II 

Spanish    I 

English  II 

Bible   II 

Science   I-D ;    III-A 

Latin   III-IV 

Penmanship 

9:00  to  10:00 

Mathematics  I 
Education  III 
English   III;    I 
French  A 
Bible  I 
Spanish   A 
Science  II-D 
Church  History  I 

Mathematics   I 

Latin    I-II 

English    III-A;    IV-C 

Social   Science  III 

German  A 

Greek  I-II 

10:00    to    11:00 

Science   I-A,   I-B 
Mathematics    III 
Philosophy   IV-A;    IV-B 
Bible  III-IV 
Stenography  I 

Mathematics    II 

Philosophy   III 

English  I 

Bible  I 

Science  II-C;TV-D-1 

Stenography   I 

11:00'  to    12:00 

Physical   Culture 

Athletic    Squad   Instruction 

Chapel 

Class  Meetings 

College    Organization   Meetings 

Committee   Meetings 

Literary   Soc.    Called   Meetings 

12:00    to    1:00 

History  II-B 

Science  IV-A 

Education  I 

Bible   I 

English   I;    IV-B 

Engineering    Drawing   I 

French   III-IV 

History,  Principles  &  Polity  I 

History   I-B 
Mathematics  C 
French  II 
Education  II 
Greek  III-IV 
English  IV-A 

1:00  to   2:00 

Luncheon 

Luncheon 

2:00  to  3:00 

Science  II-B 
History   III 
Bookkeeping  I 
Mechanical   Drawing 
Domestic   Science 
Mathematics  IV-D   or  IV-C 
Laboratory 

Bookkeeping  I 
Architectural   Drafting 
Domestic  Science 
Laboratory 

3:00  to  4:00  . 

German  II-III 
Greek  A 
Education  IV 
Bookkeeping  I 
Mechanical    Drawing 
Domestic    Science 
Laboratory 

French  I 
Bookkeeping  I 
Architectural   Drafting 
Domestic    Science 
Laboratory 
Spanish  II-III 

4:00  to  5:00 

Mechanical    Drawing 

Laboratory 

Recreation 

Architectural   Drafting 

Laboratory 

Recreation 

5:00  to  6:00 

Laboratory 
Recreation 

Laboratory 
Recreation 

6:30  to  7:30 

Dinner 

Dinner 

NOTE'  WELL:  '  No  change  can  be  made  in  this  schedule.  ,.  % Students  .will 
elect  courses  that  do  not  conflict.  Piano;  Voice,  Ariolin,  Solfeggio,'  History  of 
Music,  Harmony,  Sight  Singing,  Public  School  Music,  Expression,  Fine  Arts. 
Technic,  Musical  Information,  Musical  Appreciation,  Class  Expression,  Physical 
Education,  and  other  Departmental  studies  will  be  scheduled  so  as  not  to 
conflict  with  the   above    courses. 

Bible  I  and  English  I  constitute  one  class.  So  likewise  do  Bible  II  and 
English  II.  The  professors  in  these  subjects  will  meet  each  section  jointly 
and   arrange  the   work   by  terms. 

Where  new  divisions  are  necessary,  they  will  come  in  the  afternoon  hours. 
Also  additional  courses  not  scheduled  "above. 


ARRIVAL  OF  TRAINS 

Students  should  arrange  to  reach  the  College  during  the 
day  Tuesday.  All  trains  will  be  met  by  student  groups 
representing  the  various  religious  organizations.  Leave 
your  baggage  check  with  your  Dean,  who  will  see  to  it  that 
it  is  delivered  promptly  to  your  room. 

Trains  will  reach  Elon  College  as  follows: 
Elon  College  Train  Schedule 


EASTBOUND 

Train  Number  Arrives  at  Elon 

**112 1:12A.M. 

15   8:3£  A.  M. 

14    9:54  A.M. 

16    4:43  P.M. 

*  22 ...  7:19P.M. 


WESTBOUND 

Train  Number  Arrives  at  Elon 

**111   2:57  A.M. 

15   11:37  A.M. 

*  21    12:46P.M. 

17 6:46  P.M. 

13    :...      9:35P.M. 


MOTE:  Eastbound  trains  operate  between  Greensboro  and  Goldsboro; 
Westbound  trains  between  Goldsboro,  Selma,  Kaleigh,  Durham, 
and  Greensboro. 

WHAT  TO  BRING 

All  students  should  bring  pillows  and  pillowcases,  sheets, 
quilts,  blankets,  counterpanes  for  their  beds.  They  should 
also  bring  towels,  napkins,  and  toilet  soap.  Everything 
else  is  furnished.     Bed-clothing  should  be  for  double  beds, 

unless  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  Alumni  Building,  or  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  in  advance. 


*  This  train  does  not  regularly  stop  at  El»n  College.  By  special  arrange- 
ment it  will  stop  on  September  4  and   5. 

**  Students  planning  to  arrive  on  these  night  trains  should  send  special 
notice  in   advance. 
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HISTORICAL 


CHE  fire  of  January  18,  1923  destroyed  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  erected  in  1889  and  first 
used  on  September  2,  1890.  This  hallowed 
old  building,  around  which  clustered  the  fond 
memories  of  a  generation  of  Elon's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, housed  on  its  second  floor  the  library  and  read- 
ing room  of  the  College.  Not  a  book  could  be  res- 
cued from  the  raging  mass  of  flame.  Priceless  rec- 
ords of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of 
the  College  perished  in  that  fell  disaster.  All  agreed 
that  this  sort  of  loss  must  never  occur  again. 

In  launching  their  plans  for  rebuilding  therefore, 
the  trustees  decided  on  fire-proof  structures  and 
particularly  in  the  library.  The  privilege  of  service 
to  Church  and  College  offered  by  a  modern  library 
building  on  Elon's  campus  was  laid  on  the  heart  of 
Pleasant  Joseph  Carlton  by  his  pastor,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Walters,  and  President  Harper,  on  Saturday,  March 
17,  1923.  Though  he  was  sick  at  the  time,  Brother 
Carlton  welcomed  the  visitors  heartily  and  gener- 
ously agreed  to  assume  the  cost  of  such  a  building, 
his  two  brothers  and  sister  later  joining  him  in  the 
enterprise.  The  three  prayed  together  and  rejoiced 
that  a  new  era  had  dawned  for  Elon. 

It  was  then  estimated  that  the  building  would  cost 
perhaps  $50,000.  It  was  later  decided  to  make  the 
floors  composition  rather  than  wood  over  concrete, 
to  make  the  roof  cement  with  slate  rather  than  wood 


with  slate,  to  use  1 
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HISTORICAL 


y^^IHE  fire  of  January  18,  1923  destroyed  the  Ad- 
^^  ministration  Building  erected  in  1889  and  first 
*£TOS  used  on  September  2,  1890.  This  hallowed 
•&C&3  old  building,  around  which  clustered  the  fond 
memories  of  a  generation  of  Elon's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, housed  on  its  second  floor  the  library  and  read- 
ing room  of  the  College.  Not  a  book  could  be  res- 
cued from  the  raging  mass  of  flame.  Priceless  rec- 
ords of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of 
the  College  perished  in  that  fell  disaster.  All  agreed 
that  this  sort  of  loss  must  never  occur  again. 

In  launching  their  plans  for  rebuilding  therefore, 
the  trustee-  decided  on  fire-proof  structures  and 
particularly  in  the  library.  The  privilege  of  service 
to  Church  and  College  offered  by  a  modern  library 
building  on  Elon's  campus  was  laid  on  the  heart  of 
Pleasant  Joseph  Carlton  by  his  pastor,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Walters,  and  President  Harper,  on  Saturday,  March 
17,  [923.  Though  he  was  sick  at  the  time,  Brother 
Carlton  welcomed  the  visitors  heartily  and  gener- 
ously agreed  to  assume  the  cost  of  such  a  building, 
his  two  brothers  and  sister  later  joining  him  in  the 
enterprise.  The  three  prayed  together  and  rejoiced 
that  a  new  era  had  dawned  for  Elon. 

It  was  then  estimated  that  the  building  would  cost 
perhaps  850,000.  It  was  later  decided  to  make  the 
floors  composition  rather  than  wood  over  concrete, 
to  make  the  roof  cement  with  slate  rather  than  wood 


with  slate,  to  use  limestone  columns  and  granite 
steps  instead  of  terra  cotta  and  concrete  respective- 
ly, and  in  other  ways  to  improve  and  fire-proof  the 
building.  These  items  made  the  building  cost 
$81,363.35.  The  furniture  and  steel  stack  cost  $13,- 
703.62,  making  a  total  of  $95,066.97,  which  the 
donors  have  paid.  They  have  also  obligated  them- 
selves to  pay  for  additional  steel  stack  as  it  is  needed. 
So  that  the  total  cost  for  them  will  likely  round  out 
$125,000. 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Hunter,  as  architect,  immediately 
began  perfecting  his  plans  for  the  building.  He 
and  President  Harper  visited  the  largest  and  most 
modern  municipal,  college,  and  state  libraries  in  the 
country,  with  the  thought  in  mind  to  combine  the 
best  features  in  all  of  them  into  a  library  building 
that  for  the  small  college  could  serve  as  a  model. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  has  been  achieved. 
|oe  W.  Stout  and  Co.,  as  general  contractors,  soon 
began  assembling  materials  and  on  June  22,  1923, 
Brother  Carlton  removed  the  first  shovel  of  dirt 
from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  foundation  and  the 
work  of  construction  vigorously  began.  The  build- 
in-  was  completed  and  dedicated  on  September  27, 
1924,  in  a  notably  impressive  service  held  in  the 
Whitley  Auditorium  and  beginning  at  11:30  A.  M. 
— a  great  climatic  day  in  the  College  history  and 
signifying  an  era  of  renewed  progress  and  develop- 
ment for  Elon. 
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THE  DONORS 

(Taken  in  the  general  reading  room) 

L.  E.  Carlton,  H.  A.  Carlton,  P.  J.  Carlton,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Parrott 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  BUILDING 


JjjjjlEPTEMBER  27  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of 

j5H   Elon  College  as  a  great  and  memorable  day. 
Zggnl   On  this  day  the  Carlton  Library  building- was 
^ffllrtt    formally  presented  to  the  College  by  the  fam- 
ily of  Brother  J.  W.  Carlton  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
dedicated  to  its  high  and  holy  purpose  of  sen 
the    cause   of    Christian    education    through    bi 
The  College  to  which  this  splendid  gift  is  made  ac- 
cepts it  as  a  sacred  trust   and   will   ever.   we   hope, 
think  of  this  great  benefaction  as  a  sincere  de-ire  on 
the  part  of  the  donors  to  exemplify  the  truth 
idea  in  Scott's  mind  when  he  said  "There  is  but  one 
Book."     This  library  will  house,  conveniently  it  is 
estimated,   225.000  bonks,   but   every   one   of 
will  in  the  ultimate  sense   -bed   light   and   illumina- 
tion on  the  one  Book.     (  >ur  whole  civilization  is  in 
the  final  analysis  but  a  commentary  in  action 
ideal-  of  this  Book.     The  Christian  College  ex 
incarnate  this   Book  in  its  ideals  and  in   its  product. 
The  library  then  must  ever  hold  a  large  place  in  the 
program  of  the  College  that  be  <  Christian. 

The  Carlton  Library  fills  a  long-felt  need  in  Elon's 
life  and  will  through  the  years  prove  a  benediction 
to  the  young  life  that  gathers  here  for  instruction 
and  for  inspiration. 

Tin's  is  certainly  the  hope  of  its  donors.  Placed 
in  the  cornerstone  of  this  magnificent  building,  be- 
sides a  copy  each  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the 
Principles  and  Government  of  our  Church,  of  the 


Elon  College  catalogue,  of  the  Christian  Annual,  of 
the  Christian  Sun,  of  Maroon  and  Gold,  and  of  The 
Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  is  an  engrossment  on 
parchment  setting  forth  the  high  purpose  that  in- 
duced Luther  Eugenius  Carlton,  Herbert  Anderson 
Carlton,  Pleasant  Joseph  Carlton,  and  Nannie  Carl- 
ton Parrott  to  make  this  great  gift  to  Elon  College. 
This  engrossment  begins  with  this  note  of  deep  and 
reverent  piety  ami  of  Christian  devotion — "This 
library  building  is  humbly  erected  .  .  .  to  the  glory 
of  God."  Elon  accepts  it  in  that  spirit.  May  she 
ever  prove  her  purpose  so  to  use  and  preserve  it! 

A  large  and  impressive  group  of  students  and 
friends  attended  the  dedication  services,  though 
held  on  Saturday,  a  very  busy  day  for  most  people. 
[nclemenl  weather  was  not  able  to  daunt  their  pur- 
pose to  attend.  Governor  Morrison,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  Allen,  and  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Macfarland  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
sent  wool-  of  greeting  for  the  occasion.  All  four  of 
the  donors  were  present,  a  circumstance  that  added 
satisfaction  and  lustre  to  the  event. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Alexander  read  a  highly  appropriate 
Scripture  lesson  and  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer, 
following  the  singing  of  the  Doxology.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Wellons,  the  life-long  and  beloved  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily, told  of  his  intimate  spiritual  relations  with  them, 
beginning  with  their  grandfather,  Deacon  Archer 
Farmer,  and  on  to  the  present  day.     This  grand  old 
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FAMILY  MEMBERS  PRESENT  AT  DEDICATION 

(Taken  in  general  reading  room) 

H.  A.  Carlton,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Carlton,  P.  J.  Carlton,  Miss  Ellen  Parrott,  L.  E.  Carltoi 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Carlton,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Parrott. 
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veteran  of  the  Cross  had  to  be  supported  as  he  arose 
to  speak.  He  has  so  often  and  so  effectively  sup- 
ported the  writer  with  his  prayers  and  strengthened 
him  with  his  wise  counsel,  that  it  was  a  rare  pleas- 
ure for  him  to  stand  by  Uncle  Wellons  and  support 
him  during-  his  words  of  spiritual  reminiscence. 
Every  one  felt  as  this  saintly  man  of  God  told  of  his 
association  with  the  family  of  the  donors  that  this 
building  had  come  as  the  natural  fruitage  of  rever- 
ent and  godly  parentage  and  grand-parentage.  This 
is  the  only  kind  of  gift  that  eventually  counts  with 
God.  The  donors  of  the  library  building  gave  gen- 
erously out  of  generous  Christian  conviction.  Their 
purpose  in  giving  was  and  is  humbly  to  glorify  God. 
Uncle  Wellons  showed  this  to  be  a  family  character- 
istic, not  by  labored  arguments,  but  by  the  citation 
of  example.  All  regretted  that  the  aged  father  of 
this  noble  family  could  not  be  present.  He  was  too 
feeble  to  come,  being  now  in  his  84th  year  and  who 
may  be  truly  described  as  one  who  worthily  wears 
the  "white  flower  of  a  blameless  life."  Death  made 
absent  two  other  members  of  the  family  circle,  the 
sainted  mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Carlton,  and  tin- 
oldest  son,  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  great  en- 
dowment, Edgar  Samuel  Carlton,  but  as  one  of  the 
speakers  remarked  during  the  service  they  were 
both  present  in  spirit.  Assuredly  their  hearts  re- 
joiced in  the  spirit  world  over  the  great  thing  their 
loved  ones  were  doing  that  day  for  God  and  the 
Church. 


Following  Uncle  Wellons'  tribute  to  the  family 
of  the  donors,  Dr.  J.  O.  Atkinson  presented  the 
building  on  their  behalf  to  the  College.  Having 
known  the  piety  and  godly  life  of  the  donors  and 
of  their  family  for  many  years,  he  feelingly  por- 
trayed their  great  generosity  as  the  normal  fruitage 
of  their  daily  walk  and  life.  He  never  spoke  to  bet- 
ter effect. 

Trustee  D.  R.  Fonville  accepted  the  building  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  and  the  Church.  He  accepted 
it  in  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Atkinson  had  presented 
it  and  pledged  that  the  trustees  and  the  Church  will 
use  it  for  the  high  purpose  the  donors  cherished  for 
their  gift  and  in  the  fine  spirit  in  which  they  had 
given  "it.  His  audience  caught  the  contagion  of  his 
own  high  resolve  and  responded  visibly  to  his  lofty 
sentiments. 

The  next  item  was  not  on  the  program,  but  all  the 
more  appreciated  and  appropriate  on  that  account, 
coming  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of  heartfelt 
gratitude.  No  sooner  had  Brother  Fonville  ceased 
to  speak  than  Rev.  W.  B.  Terrell,  a  member  of  the 
Senior  class,  was  recognized  and  granted  permission 
to  speak  the  appreciation  of  "those  who  would  be 
most  especially  benefitted  by  this  great  donation, 
the  students."  It  was  a  finely  conceived  and  feel- 
ingly delivered  message  that  he  brought,  and  in  con- 
cluding he  proposed  that  Prof.  O.  W.  Johnson  lead 
the  students  in  singing  the  College  anthem — "Here's 
to  Dear  Old  Elon"  as  an  expression  of  their  appre- 
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ciation.  Some  of  us  were  deeply  moved  by  this  act, 
remembering  as  we  did  that  other  and  dismal  day 
when  in  the  first  assembly  following  the  fire  the 
students  greeted  the  writer  as  he  entered  the  as- 
sembly room  with  this  same  stirring  melody.  We 
could  but  thank  our  God  and  Father  for  what  He 
had  made  possible  since  January  18,  1923. 

Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  librarian  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  then  gave  the  dedicatory  address 
on  "The  Place  of  the  Library  in  College  Life."  His 
address  was  a  masterpiece  and  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  nation's  leading  librarians. 

Following  Dr.  Wilson's  address,  Dr.  Alexander 
pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  curtain  fell  on 
a  most  historic  scene  in  the  drama  of  Elon's  life — 
a  scene  and  an  event  never  to  be  forgotten  and  that, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  presages  great  achieve- 
ment in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

The  Carlton  Library  building  has  cost,  furnished, 
slightly  less  than  $100,000.  Just  before  our  fire  this 
family  had  given  Elon  $25,000  for  endowment  in 
memory  of  their  mother.  Truly  are  they  Elon's 
friends.  The  donors  have  erected  the  building  and 
furnished  it  completely,  sparing  no  expense  to  make 
it  thoroughly  modern  in  every  detail.  Only  one 
floor  of  the  stack  room  is  now  installed.  The  other 
four  will  be  installed  as  needed.  When  these  four 
additional  floors  are  installed,  the  building  will  rep- 
resent a  total  cost  to  the  family  of  $125,000.  They 
were  ready  to  install  the  five  stack  floors  complete 


at  this  time,  but  the  building  committee  felt  it  un- 
wise to  tie  up  that  large  sum  of  money  in  equipment 
for  which  for  many  years  there  would  be  no  need. 

Library  experts  have  pronounced  it  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  the  country.  The  Christian  Church 
and  Elon  College  are  under  lasting  obligation  to  the 
great  hearted  donors  who  have  made  this  magnifi- 
cent structure  possible  for  the  aspiring  youth  of  our 
Church  and  nation.  It  will  rapidly  become  the  ac- 
tive center  of  the  College's  intellectual  life.  Already 
the  Southern  Christian  Convention  has  made  it  the 
repository  of  its  records.  As  the  years  come  and 
go,  this  great  gift  will  entwine  itself  with  the  life 
and  thought  and  aspiration  of  our  College  and  of 
our  Church  in  ways  which  we  can  now  only  dimly 
forecast.  These  princely  givers  have  chosen  well 
their  avenue  of  service  to  God  and  brothermen  and 
may  the  events  of  the  years  that  shall  come  but  con- 
firm them  in  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BUILDING 


[ySTI  HE  Carlton  Library  is  exteriorly  and  archi- 
K^)|  tecturally  one  of  the  group  of  four  buildings 
KSSSSJ  that  flank  the  Alamance  Administration 
&™™  Building,  with  it  as  the  center  forming  the 
letter  H.  the  five  being  connected  with  covered  clois- 
ters and  presenting  a  beautiful  perspective.  The 
Alamance  Building  is  two  hundred  feet  by  sixty- 
eight  feet,  three  stories  high.  The  Carlton  Library 
and  each  of  its  three  companions,  the  Whitley  Audi- 
torium, the  Mooney  Christian  Education,  and  the 
Duke  Science  buildings,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  by  sixty-four  feet,  three  stories  high. 
All  five  buildings  are  of  modern  fire-proof  construc- 
tion, the  basic  materials  throughout  being  Steel, 
brick,  and  reinforced  concrete,  with  composition 
floors  and  slate  roofs  on  concrete  slabs.  The  South- 
eastern Underwriters  rate  them  as  triple  A. 

The  Stack  Room 

The  stack  room  is  in  the  form  of  a  vault,  inside 
the  building  proper,  so  making  it  doubly  fire-proof. 
Recognizing  the  adequacy  of  this  feature,  the 
Southern  Christian  Convention  has  made  it  the 
repositorv  of  its  records.  Should  the  building  be 
destroyed  by  fire  or  other  accident  the  vault  would 
still  stand  intact  on  its  own  foundation.  A  special 
fan  in  the  roof  brings  in  fresh  air  from  out  doors, 
which  will  prevent  the  moulding  of  the  books  and 
the    mustv    odor   so   often    characteristic   of   library 


stack  rooms.  The  stack  room  is  three  building 
stories  high,  but  five  stack  stories  high,  the  stack 
floors  being  of  the  standard  seven  and  one  half  foot 
height.  The  stack  dimensions  are  eighty  feet  long, 
thirty  wide,  and  thirty-seven  and  one-half  feet  high. 
Only  one  stack  floor  is  as  yet  installed,  since  the 
other  four  are  not  now  needed.  As  they  are  needed 
the  other  floors  will  be  added.  The  stacks  used  are 
the  standard  steel  Snead  and  Co.  make.  Each 
floor  of  the  stack  will  house  thirty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  books,  the  five  floors  thus  furnishing  a 
capacity  of  one  hundred  eighty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes.  The  librarian's  office,  the  cat- 
aloguing room,  the  stock  room,  the  reference 
shelves  in  the  general  reading  rooms,  together  with 
the  special  shelves  in  the  professors'  studies  and  the 
seminar  rooms  give  an  added  capacity  of  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  more,  so  that  the  total 
capacity  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
books.  By  increasing  the  shelving  in  the  profes- 
sors' studies  and  the  seminar  rooms  to  full  capacity, 
it  is  estimated  that  three  hundred  thousand  books 
can  be  housed  in  the  building.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  library  is  ample  for  Elon's  needs  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  and  perpetually  should  she 
elect  to  stand  by  her  present  settled  policy  to  re- 
main a  small  college,  as  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped. 
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The  First  Floor 
Exclusive  of  the  portion  of  this  floor  that  goes  to 
supplv  space  for  the  stack  room,  this  floor  contains 
the  librarian's  office,  the  cataloguing  room,  and  the 
two  public  reading  rooms,  one  for  young  men  and 
one  for  young  women,  supplying  seating  space  at 
reference  tables  for  one  hundred  students.  There 
are  also  two  service  rooms  on  this  floor.  The  li- 
brarian's office  and  cataloguing  room  are  connected 
by  a  very  convenient  corridor,  running  between  the 
outer  wall  of  the  building  and  the  wall  of  the  stack 
vault  inside.  The  furniture  on  this  first  floor  is  the 
last  word  in  library  equipment,  as  it  is  throughout 
the  building.  The  donors  have  spared  no  expense 
to  make  the  building  a  model  in  all  its  parts.  The 
card  catalogue  case  is  specially  constructed  so  that 
it  can  be  consulted  from  both  sides.  The  charging 
desk  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
stack  room.  Two  librarians  are  on  duty  at  this  desk 
all  the  time.  The  young  ladies  enter  by  the  south 
door,  young  men  enter  from  the  north.  The  public 
reading  and  reference  rooms  are  thus  seen  to  be 
especially  designed  for  co-educational  colleges. 
This  feature  is  present  in  some  other  libraries,  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  solved  in  the  Carlton  Building  in 
an  ideal  manner. 


The  Second  and  Third  Floors. 

Subtracting  the  space  occupied  by  the  stack  vault, 
these  two  floors  are  given  over  to  professors'  studies 
and  seminar  rooms.  One  large  room  on  the  second 
floor  is  used  as  the  stock  or  supply  room.  Each  floor 
too  contains  two  janitor's  supply  rooms.  Each  full 
professor  in  the  academic  department  of  the  College 
is  provided  with  a  study  on  one  or  the  other  of  these 
floors.  Each  such  study  is  furnished  with  table, 
chairs,  book  shelves,  waste  basket,  and  filing  cabi- 
net. Professors  use  these  studies  also  as  offices, 
where  by  appointment  students  may  consult  them 
relative  to  their  college  work  or  other  matters.  Pro- 
fessors may  borrow  from  the  library  any  number  of 
books  needful  in  their  professional  investigations 
ami  keep  them  indefinitely  in  their  studies  or  unless 
called  for  by  a  student.  The  seminar  rooms  are  as- 
signed to  the  various  academic  departments  and  are 
furnished  similarly  to  the  professors'  studies.  They 
are  larger,  as  being  designed  as  research  rooms  for 
advanced  College  classes  in  the  several  departments. 
These  professors'  studies  and  seminar  rooms  are 
unique  provisions  of  the  Carlton  Library,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  fill  a  vital  lack  in  former  library 
facilities  in  colleges.  They  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come general  in  modern  libraries  of  college  com- 
munities. 
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THE    PLACE    OF  THE  LIBRARY  IN  COLLEGE  LIFE 

By  LOUIS  R.   WILSON,  Librarian  of  University  of  North  Carolina 


Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 


y*I7|HE  pleasure  which  I  experience  in  being 
\^)  permitted  to  take  part  in  these  exercises 
gggSS  which  mark  the  dedication  of  this  splendid 
S^  library  building,  at  once  so  worthy  of  this  in- 
stitution of  learning  and  such  an  eloquent  testi- 
monial of  the  fine  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
its  generous  donors,  is  a  most  unusual  one. 

To  have  a  part  in  these  ceremonies,  to  offer  my 
own  personal  congratulations  upon  the  quick  recov- 
ery here  made,  to  bring  you  greetings  and  good 
cheer  from  my  Alma  Mater,  and  to  be  assigned  the 
task  of  pointing  out  the  part  this  magnificent  bene- 
faction is  to  play  in  the  life  of  your  student  com- 
munity, of  your  far-scattered  alumni,  and  of  the  na- 
tion at  large,  is,  I  can  assure  you,  a  most  genuine 
personal  satisfaction. 

The  reasons  which  I  have  just  given,  however,  ex- 
plain only  in  part  the  joy  I  share  with  you  on  this 
occasion.  From  the  moment  two  years  ago,  when 
fire  swept  away  in  a  few  hours  buildings  and  the 
book  collection  which  represented  the  priceless  ac- 
cumulations of  years,  until  the  present  moment,  al- 
though I  am  not  a  member  of  your  instiution,  I  have 
watched  with  pride  the  activities  which  have  gone 
on  here  which  have  led  up  to  this  notable  event.     I 


have  sensed  your  resolute  determination  to  turn 
your  disaster  into  stepping  stones  to  higher  achieve- 
ment. I  have  witnessed  the  fine  energy  you  have 
displayed  in  putting  your  high  resolution  into  effect. 
And,  to  some  degree  at  least,  I  have  been  able  to 
imagine  what  supreme  satisfaction  has  been  yours 
to  receive  so  many  unmistaken  evidences  of  friend- 
ship and  loyalty  ;  to  find  support  in  unforeseen  quar- 
ters ;  to  watch  brick  rise  upon  brick  into  completed 
structures;  and  to  know  that  yours  was  an  institu- 
tion which  could  change  seeming  defeat  into  victory 
and  cramping  limitations  into  larger  opportunities 
for  the  accomplishment  of  good. 

But,  while  I  rejoice  with  you  in  all  of  this,  I  find 
another  and  even  greater  cause  of  gratification  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  completion  of  this  building  which 
you  now  dedicate,  I  see  the  partial  realization  of  an 
ideal  which  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  I,  as  a 
librarian  in  a  state  and  section  which  has  all  too  few 
adequately  equipped  libraries,  have  steadily  cher- 
ished. It  is  the  ideal  of  seeing  a  perfectly  planned, 
perfectly  equipped,  and  adequately  supported  li- 
brary growing  on  the  campus  of  every  North  Caro- 
lina college,  and  becoming  the  great  heart  of  the 
institution  which  it  serves,  a  teacher  of  youth,  a  re- 
vealer  of  truth,  a  promoter  of  service,  and  a  con- 
servator of  democracy. 
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In  this  spirit,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  the  donors,  the  trustees,  the  librarian, 
the  architect,  the  builders,  and  faculty  and  students 
associated  with  you,  upon  the  reception  of  this  mag- 
nificent gift  which  has  been  so  wisely  and  generous- 
ly placed  here,  and  I  accept  most  gladly  your  invi- 
tation to  discuss  "The  Place  of  the  Library  in  Col- 
lege Life." 

And,  at  the  very  outset,  I  wish  to  tell  you  a  little 
incident  which  occurred  on  our  campus  a  few  years 
ago  which  will  serve,  I  believe,  to  show  you  in  a 
negative  way  what  my  conception  of  the  library  in 
the  life  of  the  college  is.  Two  students,  a  Sopho- 
more and  a  Freshman,  after  having  completed  their 
registration  and  a  general  inspection  of  the  campus 
and  athletic  fields,  were  passing  Erom  the  campus  to 
the  street.  Their  way  led  past  my  office.  The 
Sophomore  had  evidently  been  serving  as  a  guide 
to  his  less  sophisticated  companion  and  was  enjoy- 
ing to  the  full  the  feeling  of  superiority  in  which  he 
was  indulging  himself.  As  they  passed  the  win- 
dow, the  Freshman  paused  and  asked.  "And  what 
building  is  that?"  "Oh.  that",  replied  the  Sopho 
more,  ''that's  the  library.      But  it's  a  side  issue." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  first  thing  1  wish  to 
say  and  to  say  most  emphatically,  is  that  the  library 
is  not  a  side  issue.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  may  mix 
metaphors,  it  is  the  pulsing  heart  which  is  to  quick- 
en every  activity  which  goes  on  upon  the  campus; 


it  is  the  easily  accessible  mentor  to  which  every 
alumnus,  after  his  days  of  privilege  within  college 
walls  have  ended,  should  look  for  guidance;  and  it 
is  a  beacon  light  whose  rays  should  illumine  more 
and  more  the  path  of  those  leaders  of  men  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  conservation  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  a 
civilization  that  daily  assumes  a  greater  and  ever  in- 
creasing degree  of  complexity. 

I.     Service  to  the  College  Community. 

The  function  of  the  college  library,  therefore,  is 
threefold.  It  has  a  service  which  it  must  render 
first  of  all  to  the  college  community.  It  must  fol- 
low with  gracious  assistance  the  men  and  women 
who  have  passed  out  from  the  college  walls  into  the 
active  work  of  the  world.  And  it  must  become  a 
positive  influence  in  the  state  and  nation  for  the  in- 
creasing of  knowledge  and  the  quickening  of  the 
sons  of  men  in  their  quest  after  truth. 

Taking  up  these  services  in  their  order,  the  duty 
of  the  college  library  to  the  college  community  is 
six-fold. 

Its  first  duty  to  the  campus  I  conceive  to  be  that 
of  furnishing  background  for  the  work  carried  on  in 
the  classroom,  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  the  society 
hall.  Few  courses  of  instruction  are  given  today 
without  reference  to  the  literature  on  the  particular 
subject;  and  no  instructor  should  consider  his  task 
fully  performed  who  has  not  generously  supple- 
mented it  with  references  which  carry  his  pupils  to 
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the  library  for  investigation  of  what  others  have 
thought  and  written.  This  duty  is  so  obvious  and 
is  so  universally  recognized  from  the  grammar 
grades  up  through  the  graduate  school,  that  it  re- 
quires no  elaboration  here. 

The  second  duty  of  the  library  is  that  of  impart- 
ing to  the  student  the  ability  of  using  books  and  in- 
dexes as  tools.  The  day  has  passed  when  men  car- 
ry in  their  memories  all  of  the  facts  essential  to  the 
performance  of  their  varied  duties.  But  the  public 
in  North  Carolina  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  most  important  training  which  a  pupil  in  the 
common  school  or  the  student  in  college  can  re- 
ceive is  that  of  the  precise  use  of  books.  Too  fre- 
quently books  have  been  conceived  of  by  us  as  of 
value  to  the  lawyer  or  doctor  or  minister  or  teacher, 
but  not  to  the  banker  or  farmer  or  man  of  affairs. 
They  have  not  been  thought  of  as  tools  ;  and  the  stu- 
dent, while  he  has  been  taught  to  use  the  axe,  or  the 
saw,  or  the  plane  around  the  house  or  in  the  manual 
training  class,  has  not  been  taught  the  special  uses 
of  yearbooks  and  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  and 
the  handbooks  on  business  administration  and  bank- 
ing and  textile  manufacturing,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  pursuits  in  which  we  engage  for  our  livelihood. 
The  use  of  the  principle  of  the  card  catalogue,  the 
method  of  consulting  indexes,  of  filing  clippings  and 
pictures  and  letters  and  material  of  all  sorts  on  any 
particular  subject,  is  invaluable,  and  the  library 
that  fails  to  impart  this  information  both  through 
the  provision  of  experimental  material  and  special 


instruction  by  the  library  staff,  is  failing  at  the  point 
where  it  can  be  of  greatest  assistance  and  where,  in 
the  past,  I  am  convinced  it  has  most  signally  failed 
here  in  the  South. 

A  few  days  ago  I  ran  across  a  verse  on  a  book- 
plate which  quaintly  illustrates  the  point  which  I 
have  just  made  as  well  as  the  third  service  which 
the  library  should  render.  If  you  will  listen  rather 
closely  I  believe  you  will  be  able  to  catch  it.  It  is 
taken  from  the  bookplate  of  an  engineer  and  evi- 
dently it  expresses  the  two  chief  services  which  he 
expects  of  his  books  : 

Ye  Engineer  his  booke  profound, 
Him  helpeth  make  ye  wheels  go  'round : 
Also  ye  bookes  in  lighter  vein ; 
They  soothe  ye  Engineer — his  brain. 

Sometimes  I  find  myself  wondering  whether,  with 
the  multiplicity  of  holidays  with  which  our  college 
year  is  honeycombed,  and  with  the  minimum  of 
study  evidenced  by  some  of  our  students,  I  find  my- 
self wondering  whether  it  is  essential  for  the  library 
to  furnish  the  students  "Ye  books  to  soothe  his 
over-fatigued  brain."  But  when  I  think  of  those 
students  who  do  burn  the  midnight  oil,  or  of  those 
others  who,  like  the  Englishmen  of  the  James  Bryce 
or  Arthur  Balfour  type,  devote  their  leisure  periods 
to  recreational  reading  and  study,  I  am  convinced 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  functions  of  the  library 
is  to  provide  recreation.  One  of  the  great  defects  of 
our  college  life  today  is  not  that  we  do  not  take  time 
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off,  but  that  we  have  not  fully  learned  to  use  our 
leisure  profitably.  And  I  can  conceive  of  no  finer 
way,  in  this  day  of  the  phonograph  and  the  movie 
and  the  automobile  and  the  radio,  of  a  student's  fill- 
ing his  leisure  hour-  than  that  of  allowing  the  great 
thought.-  of  those  who  have  written  of  life  in  its 
universal  terms  to  sink  into  his  plastic,  -rowing- 
mind. 

A  quotation  from  Thomas  Carl  vie  aptly  suggests 
a  fourth  service — that  of  broadening  the  outlook  on 
life  of  the  student.  "In  books."  says  Carlyle,  "lies 
the  soul  of  the  whole  Past  Time:  the  articulate  aud- 
ible voice  of  the  Past,  when  the  body  and  material 
substance  of  it  has  altogether  vanished  like  a  dream. 
.  .  .  All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained,  or 
been:  it  is  lying  as  in  magic  preservation  in  the 
g  5  of  Books."  Pike  the  recently  discovered, 
though  centuries-old,  tomb  of  Tut-ankh-Amen,  they 
bring  back,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  past. 
while  the  telegraph  and  the  newspaper  and  the 
magazine  make  vivid  the  present  and  the  probable 
future.  To  me  there  has  always  been  something 
challenging  in  the  vow  taken  by  the  Athenian  youth 
to  pa--  on  to  the  generation  following  him  a  civiliza- 
tion "not  only  not  less,  but  greater  and  better"  than 
that  he  received  from  his  fathers.  Certainly  this 
should  be  the  high  endeavor  of  this  student  body, 
and  it  is  the  sacred  mission  of  this  library  which  you 
are  today  setting  apart  to  enable  these  young  men 
and  young  women  to  visualize  clearly  both  the  past 


and  the  wonderful  present  in  order  that  they  may 
achieve  a  more  glorious  future. 

There  are  two  stories,  the  truthfulness  of  which 
I  cannot  vouch  for,  which  illustrate  the  fifth  duty 
your  library  owes  to  your  community.  The  first  is 
of  the  poet  Whittier  when  a  boy  in  his  father's  cot- 
tage. One  night  a  traveler  drew  up  his  horse  in 
front  of  the  Whittier  home  and  asked  for  lodging  for 
the  night.  After  supper,  while  the  traveler  and  host 
were  talking,  young  Whittier  noticed  lying  on  the 
traveler's  saddle  bags  a  book.  He  picked  it  up,  lost 
himself  in  it,  ami  did  not  lay  it  down  until  his  father 
summoned  him  to  bed.  It  was  a  volume  of  poems 
by  Robert  Burns  ;  and  in  those  moments  while  Whit- 
tier read,  there  flashed  the  spark  of  poetic  genius 
which  set  his  poetic  soul  aflame. 

The  second  is  of  Abraham  Lincoln  while  a  clerk 
in  a  crossroads  store  in  Illinois.  One  day  while  the 
wagon  train-  of  immigrants,  from  New  England  to 
the  middle  west  were  rolling  by,  one  of  the  wagons, 
to  lighten  its  load,  threw  out  a  barrel  of  trash, 
which,  among  other  things,  contained  a  volume  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  English  Paw. 
'I  he  book  came  into  the  hands  of  Lincoln,  and  from 
that  hour  he  marked  the  beginning  of  that  wonder- 
ful lcg.al  and  forensic  career  that  led  him  to  a  place 
among  America's  supremely  great.  Prom  the  hills 
of  New  England  and  the  plains  of  Illinois  to  the 
back  side  of  the  desert  wdiere  Moses  caught  the  vis- 
ion  of  his  life's  work  in  the  g'lory  of  the  burning- 
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brush,  may  be  a  far  call  ;  but  yet, 
men  throughout  the  ages  have  come  to  know  the 
tasks  to  which  it  was  meant  they  were  to  put  then- 
hands.  And  so  it  should  be  still.  Here  while  young 
men  and  women  are  laying  the  foundations  for  their 
careers,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  ol 
them,  many  of  them,  upon  laying  down  some  great 
book,'  may  see  no  longer  as  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  face  to  face,  the  heavenly  vision  and  go  forth 
obedient  to  it. 

I  conceive  it  the  duty  of  the  library  not  only  thus 
to  inspire  the  youth  "who  pass  this  way,  but  to 
quicken  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  to 
kindle  within  them  a  passion  for  truth.  President 
Chase,  of  the  University,  in  an  address  to  the  stu- 
dent body  on  the  19th,  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  college  to  install  in  its  student  body  a  proper 
conception  of  intellectual  freedom.  No  theory  of 
education  which  denied  the  necessity  of  weighing 
evidence  and  arriving  at  truth  was,  he  declared, 
worthy  of  acceptance,  and  progress  conditioned  on 
anything  other  than  knowledge  and  understanding 
was  futile.  I  have  the  feeling  that,  owing  to  the  far 
too  limited  funds  which  have  been  available  for  the 
support  of  our  libraries,  many  of  our  colleges  have 
not  been  able  through  a  wealth  of  material,  a  va- 
riety of  manuscript,  and  picture,  and  rare  book,  and 
beautiful  binding,  and  special  edition,  and  map,  and 
stereotype,  and  musical  score  to  develop  within  their 
student  bodies  this  sensitiveness  to  beauty  and  the 
appreciation    of    truth    they    should.     But    whether 


the)  have  or  not,  here  where  a  magnificent  organ 
has"  recently  been  installed,  and  where  today  the 
doors  of  your  splendid  library  are  being  thrown 
open,  in  study,  in  class-room,  in  laboratory,  in  so- 
ciety hall,  in  fact  everywhere  upon  this  campus, 
under  the  influence  of  these  stimuli  there  should  be 
continued  and  intensified  the  immemorial  search  for 
beauty  and  truth  which  make  men  free.  For,  in  the 
language  of  the  seer: 

"If  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up 
thy  voice  for  understanding ;  if  thou  seekest  her  as 
silver  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasure— 

"Then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  find  the  knowledge  of  God." 

II.     Service  to  the  Alumni 

Mr.  President,  these  are  in  brief  some  of  the  ser- 
vices which  the  library  should  render  to  your  imme- 
diate college  community.  I  am  happy  to  believe, 
however,  that  it  has  a  wider  field  of  service,  which 
includes  your  alumni  and  the  denomination  which 
you  represent  as  well.  The  time,  I  believe,  has  for- 
ever passed  when  an  institution's  duty  to  its  stu- 
dents ends  with  the  termination  of  their  college 
careers.  Accordingly,  your  alumni  and  those  whom 
this  institution  is  particularly  set  apart  to  serve,  are 
your  special  concern  and  can  be  ministered  to 
through  your  library.  If  I  may,  I  shall  indicate 
what  I  mean  by  reference  to  a  movement  set  on  foot 
twelve  years  ago  which  today  has  grown  to  large 
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proportions  and  which,  I  believe,  is  productive  of 
far-reaching  good.  I  refer  to  the  Extension  Move- 
ment of  the  University  which,  in  large  measure,  had 
its  beginning  in  the  University  library  and  grew  out 
of  the  recognition  by  the  library  that  its  service  to 
students  should  not  end  upon  the  receipt  of  their 
diplomas.  The  first  bulletin  in  the  long  series  of 
helpful  publications  sent  out  by  the  Extension  Di- 
vision was  a  handbook  on  a  debate  query  to  be  used 
by  University  and  other  college  men  who  were 
teaching  and  who  were  particularly  charged  with 
the  direction  of  high  school  literary  societies.  The 
second  was  a  list  of  one  hundred  books  of  special 
use  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  the 
books  being  loaned  upon  request.  Today  the  list  of 
publications,  many  of  them  based  on  the  resources 
of  the  library,  runs  into  the  hundreds,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  and  men  and  women  of  this  state  who 
profit  from  some  form  of  Extension  activity  run  well 
up  into  the  thousands.  I  do  not  know  what  special 
requirements  your  graduates  make  of  you  for  con- 
tinued assistance,  but  I  am  convinced  that  through 
your  library  you  can.  as  many  other  Institutions  do, 
serve  them  with  books  from  your  shelves  which  will 
keep  them  growing  intellectually;  and  that  in  pro- 
moting the  effectiveness  of  the  leaders  of  your  de- 
nomination, through  special  institutes  and  reading 
courses,  your  library  can  play  no  inconsiderable 
part.  It,  more  than  any  other  part  of  your  college, 
can  be  and  should  be  the  daily  means  of  strengthen- 


ing the  bond  between     you  and  the     constituency 
which  you  serve. 

III.     Service  to  the  Nation 

Furthermore,  the  library,  in  common  with  the 
college  as  a  whole,  has  a  general  duty  which  it 
shares  with  all  other  colleges  and  universities — the 
duty  of  training  more  adequately  the  leaders  of  a 
state  and  section  who  shall  both  know  and  find  joy 
in  service  to  a  civilization  whose  complexity  daily 
becomes  more  manifold.  Men  and  women  who  are 
thoroughly  informed,  who  know  the  use  of  books  as 
tools,  who  have  learned  to  seek  after  wisdom,  and 
have  found  joy  and  inspiration  in  the  doing  of  their 
tasks,  are  demanded  of  every  college  worthy  of  the 
name  ;  and  this  institution,  true  to  its  traditions  and 
the  ideals  which  it  maintains,  will  send  them  forth 
in   ever  increasing  numbers. 

And  when  I  point  this  out,  I  have  in  mind  a  situa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  and  the  South  with  which 
the  dedication  of  this  library  may  be  particularly 
concerned.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  for  it  is  an  indisput- 
able fact,  that  ours  is  a  section  which  today  is  not 
making  the  use  of  books  and  magazines  and  book- 
stores and  publishing  houses  that  it  should  make 
and  must  make  if  we  are  to  work  out  a  balanced, 
finely  conceived  order  which  will  not  only  minister 
to  our  material  and  physical  needs,  but  will  abund- 
antly satisfy  our  intellectual  and  artistic  aspirations 
as  well. 

Sometimes  I  think  probably  I  have  over-empha- 
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sized  the  limitations  of  the  South  in  these  respects. 
But  the  exercises  of  today  bring  them  back  with  re- 
newed vividness  to  my  mind.  They  remind  me  that 
in  the  number  of  books  which  North  Carolina  has 
in  her  public  libraries  per  one  thousand  inhabitants, 
she  ranks  forty-seventh  in  the  sisterhood  of  states; 
that  in  the  number  of  the  popular  magazines  and 
daily  newspapers  read  by  her  citizens,  she  ranks 
approximately  forty-fifth;  that,  to  build  up  a  collec- 
tion of  books  within  her  borders  numbering  more 
than  100,000  volumes,  it  has  taken  her  more  than 
two  centuries  ;  while  far  larger  collections  have  been 
assembled  in  other  states  in  a  much  briefer  period  ; 
that  to  the  support  of  her  public  libraries  her  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  per  inhabitant  has  been  from 
twenty  to  thirty  cents  instead  of  the  one  dollar  set 
up  as  a  standard  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion for  the  country  at  large;  that  throughout  her 
length  and  breadth  there  are  to  be  found  only  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  book  stores  to 
which,  by  averages  for  the  country  at  large,  she  is 
entitled;  and  that,  with  other  Southern  states,  she 
has  yet  to  build  up  even  in  her  colleges  and  state 
offices,  journals  and  publishing  businesses  intended 
to  stimulate  her  intellectual  growth  commensurate 
with  her  development  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
engineering  and  industrial  activity. 

When  I  contrast  this  situation,  this  lack  of  these 
essentials  which  are  so  fundamental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  civilization  of  learning  and  culture  and 
spiritual  enrichment,  I  say  when  I  contrast  this  con- 


dition with  the  splendid  provision  which  has  been 
so  wisely  made  here  and  the  forces  which  have  been 
released  thereby,  not  only  for  the  cultural  and  spirit- 
ual growth  of  those  who  are  privileged  to  be  stu- 
dents here,  but  for  the  intellectual  and  artistic  stimu- 
lation of  the  State  and  South  as  well,  my  mind  harks 
back  to  the  dramatic  situation  which  confronted  the 
Jews  in  the  days  of  King  Ahasuerus,  and  to  the  mes- 
sage sent  by  Mordecai  to  Queen  Esther,  "Who 
knoweth  whether  thou  art  come  to  the  Kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this?" 

To  have  placed  here  at  the  heart  of  this  college 
this  beautiful  library,  to  have  adequately  and  gen- 
erously equipped  it,  to  possess  it  and  to  use  it  foi 
these  high  ends,  is  to  conceive  and  to  execeute  in  a 
way  that  today  and  through  the  years  will  bring  to 
all  "those  who  pass  this  way  a  greater  power  of  m- 
telligent,  helpful  service,  and  a  finer  comprehension 
of  the  fuller,  deeper  issues  of  life.  To  support  it 
bountifully,  to  develop  its  resources  of  book  and 
journal  and  picture  and  rare  edition,  to  make  it  a 
place  in  which  youth  find  beauty  and  truth  and  a 
great  mission  in  life,  to  make  it  the  mentor  to  which 
alumni  and  public  turn  for  guidance,  to  multiply 
and  enrich  its  contribution  to  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth  of  the  state  and  nation — these  are 
some  of  the  coveted  privileges,  Mr.  President,  which 
you  and  your  honored  donors,  your  librarian  and  in- 
stitution possess.  Again,  I  congratulate  you,  one 
and  all,  and  bid  you  God-speed  in  _  the  complete 
realization  of  the  splendid  opportunities  which  are 
yours. 
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GENERAL  READING  ROOM 
Showing  charging  desk  and  catalog  cases-  s 
students  .-it  one  time. 
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THE  ONE  THING  NEEDFUL  NOW 


[yCHHE  Carltons  have  provided  Elon  a  magnifi- 
es cent  ^brary  building  and  have  equipped  it 
kews  most  admirably.  Nothing  is  left  to  be  desired 
62883  as  to  building  or  equipment.  The  gratitude 
of  Elon's  friends  and  alumni  as  also  of  the  Christian 
Church  toward  these  princely  givers  is  unbounded 
in  its  expression  of  appreciation.  The  one  thing 
needful  now  is  books  to  fill  to  the  overflow  these 
rows  on  rows  of  steel  shelves.  The  surest  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  the  Carltons  at  this  time  will 
no  doubt  be  found  in  supplying  the  one  thing  need- 
ful to  complete  this  generous  benefaction.  The 
library  must  have  books  and  must  have  them  with- 
out delay. 


The  Holy  Bible— The  One  Book 
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A  College  Education  Helps  in  the 
Building  of  a  Life  Program 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FACULTY  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  FORCE 

Rev.  T.  E.  White,  A.B.,  and  returned  mission- 
ary from  Porto  Rico,  becomes  Professor  of  Span- 
ish Language  and  Literature. 

Prof.  Leo  D.  Martin,  M.A.,  Elon,  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  Yale,  becomes  Professor 
of  History  and  Social  Science. 

Prof.  Simon  A.  Bennett,  M.A.,  U.  C.  College 
and  Chicago,  becomes  Professor  of  Religious 
Education. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Barney,  M.A.,  Elon  and  Columbia, 
becomes  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  German 
and  English  Language. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Alexander,  M.A.,  Elon  and  Columbia, 
and  Chicago,  becomes  College  Pastor  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  and  Polity.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander has  been  President  of  Union  Christian 
College. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Fielding  gives  up  her  position 
as  teacher  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  to 
become  head  of  the  Voice  Department  in  Elon. 

Miss  Pauline  Nelson  returns  to  Elon  after 
several  years7  teaching  at  Meredith  College  to 
become  head  of  the  Violin  Department. 

Miss  Lila  C.  Newman,  Elon  and  Columbia,  be- 
comes head  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Scully,  graduate  and  post-grad- 
uate of  King's  School  of  Oratory,  Pittsburgh, 
Penna.,  becomes  head  of  the  Expression  and 
Physical  Culture  Department. 

Mrs.  Frances  J.  Ring,  wellknown  to  Elon  stu- 
dents, returns  after  two  years'  absence  to  become 
matron  and  resident  nurse. 


WITH  THE  FACULTY 


Dean  Savage  and  Miss  Fisher  have  spent  the 
summer  studying  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  Elon"  Faculty  group  at  Columbia  this 
summer  has  included  Dr.  K  F.  Brannock,  Prof. 
L.  M.  Cannon,  Prof.  B.  W.  Everette,  Miss  Deloris 
Morrow,  and  Miss  Lila  C.  Newman. 


Prof.  W.  J.  Gotten  and  Prof.  Simon  A.  Bennett 
are  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago  this 
Summer. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Lawrence  is  teaching  his  favorite 
subject,  English  Literature,  in  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege. Prof.  0.  W.  Johnson  is  teaching  Educa- 
tion and  Philosophy  in  the  Appalachian  Training 
School  at  Boone.  *  Miss  Ethel  M.  Fielding  is 
teaching  Public  School  Music  at  the  Cullowhee 
Normal  College  this  summer. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Scully  is  doing  post-graduate 
work  in  the  King's  School  of  Oratory  and  Phys- 
ical Training,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Coach  Corboy  spent  two  weeks  in  the  E.  0. 
T.  C.  at  Camp  McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala.  He  gave 
instruction  to  the  boys  of  the  81st  Division  while 
there. 


THE   NEW   SURROUNDINGS 


The  opening  of  the  Fall  Term,  September  3? 
1924,  will  be  signalized  by  a  practically  com- 
pleted Administrative  group  of  five  buildings, 
erected  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  fire  of  Jan- 
uary 18,  1923.  This  group  of  fireproof  buildings 
has  been  the  occasion  of  wide  and  favorable  com- 
ment. "No  College  has  a;,  finer  administrative 
group  than  Elon" — such  is  the  universal  verdict 
of  educators  who  have  from  time  to  time  visited 
the  College  since  the  fire. 

Alamance  Building  will  be  completed  as  will 
also  the  Whitley  Auditorium  and  the  Carlton 
Library.  The  Duke  Science  and  Mooney  Chris- 
tian Education  Building  will  be  practically  com- 
plete. The  furniture  for  these  two  buildings  has 
been  ordered  many  months  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready,  it  will  be  installed.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  equipment  of  all  five 
buildings  of  the  Administrative  group  complete 
and  efficient  in  every  particular. 

The  cost  to  the  student  is  not  increased  de- 
spite all  these  additions  to  the  plant. 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER 


The  registration  for  the  Fall  Term  will  begin  immediately 
following  the  first  chapel  service,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Whitley  Auditorium  at  9:00  a.  m.,  September  3rd. 

The  registration   will   be  held   in  the  College   offices   on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Alamance  Building  and  will  proceed  as  follows: 


For  Freshmen 

Freshmen  will  register  ,at  the  cashier's  window  of  the 
Bursar's  office  and  then  interview  the  Dean  to  decide  what 
course  is  to  be  taken.  They  will  then  visit  the  various  pro- 
fessors in  their  respective  offices  where  the  Individual  classes 
will  be  entered  and  assignments  for  recitations  and  divisions 
made.  Professors  will  observe  carefully  to  see  that  the  classes 
desired  will  count  toward  the  course  as  indicated  by  the  Dean, 
also  that  there  is  no  conflict  of  schedule,  and  report  all  en- 
trants to  the  Dean  on  the  printed  form.  Professors  will  not 
under  any  circumstances  enter  more  than  five  literary  classes 
on  any  one  card  and  less  for  candidates  for  B.  Mus.  and  Lit. 
B.  degrees. 

For  special  departmental  courses,  see  the  instructors  in  their 
studios. 

All  men  not  candidates  for  the  squad  of  the  current  inter- 
collegiate sport  are  required  to  take  the  regularly  scheduled 
Phyiscial  Training  and  all  ladies  should,  after  arranging  for 
litqrary  and  special  departmental  courses,  report  to  Miss 
Morrow  and  all  the  men  to  Coach  Corboy. 


For  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors 

Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  as  also  all  special  stu- 
dents, will  register  at  the  cashier's  window  of  the  Bursar's 
office  and  then  report  lat  the  President's  office  where  the  course 
being  pursued  will  be  entered.  Then  interview  the  professors, 
special  departmental  instructors,  and  Miss  Scully  or  Coach 
Corboy. 

When  the  regular  number  of  literary,  departmental  and 
physical  training  courses  have  been  entered  on  the  card,  if  ad- 
ditional courses  are  necessary,  return  to  the  President  where 
these  items  will  be  handled. 


Important— For  All 

Registration  and  classification  must  be  completed  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  Classes  begin  work  on  September  4  and  absences 
will  begin  with  that  date.  A  dollar  extra  will  be  charged  for 
each  course  added  to  any  registration  after  the  day  it  was  issued. 

After  the  opening  day  all  students  will  go  to  the  Dean  for 
classification  and  additional   courses. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  any  class  except  upon  pre- 
sentation of  the  Registration  Card. 
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THE  ELON  SPIRIT 


O  PIRIT  is  eternal.  We  cannot  see 
it,  but  we  can  feel  it,  know  it,  act 
an  harmony  with  or  opposition  to  it. 
8piritual  values  are  real  values.  All 
experience  testifies  to  the  verity  of  this 
statement. 

Many  0/  you  have  only  recently 
come  into  this  community.  There  is  a 
spirit  regnant  here.  Even  the  chance 
visitor  cannot  fail  to  become  conscious 
of  its  presence.  You  have  already 
sensed  it  and  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
part  of  it.  This  spirit  has  been  resi- 
rent  here  in  embryo  since  1889.  During 
these  34  years  it  has  developed  and 
evolved  until  now  to  those  choice  souls 
who  have  experienced  the  Elon  spirit 
it  is  a  hallowed  benediction.  I  came 
under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  in 
1894.  I  have  seen  this  spirit  assailed 
from  within  by  students  and  faculty 
members  and  from  without  by  those 
incapable  of  appreciating  it,  and  I  have 
eeen  these  same  assailants  converted  to 
ardent  friends  and  devotees  when  time 
for  reflection  had  come.  I  have  seen 
the  Administration  Building  around 
which  this  spirit  had  its  central  semi- 
nary and  dwelling  place  go  up  in  smoke 
and  I  have  seen  this  same  spirit  un- 
daunted set  about  the  reconstruction 
of  a  more  ample  and  befitting  home 
for  itself.  You  could  destroy  every 
building  on  this  campus,  and  the  Elon 
Spirit  will,  Phoenix-like,  arise  from  the 
smouldering  ruins  to  incarnate  itself 
more  befittingly  in  other  buildings  bet- 
ter adapted  to  its  needs.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  and  it  cannot  perish. 

For  some  years  now  I  have  had  in 
mind  to  undertake  to  interpret  this 
spirit  in  an  opening  address.  I  have 
hesitated  to  do  so,  because  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  spirit  is  not  only  difficult, 
but  sometimes  dangerous.  The  beauty 
of  the  flower  is  in  its  wholeness  of  im- 
pression and  not  in  its  parts.  So  the 
beauty  of  the  Elon  spirit  is  in  its  unity 


and  not  in  its  ingredient  principles.     I 
can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the  beauty 
of  what  you  have  already  begun  to  ex- 
perience may  not  be  marred  for  you  by 
the    analysis    to    which    we    shall    now 
subject  it.     I   shall   speak   of  only  five 
constituent   elements   of  it.     There   are 
others   which    you   will   yourselves    add 
to  the  list,  but  these  five  all  will  agree 
stand   out   on   the   horizon   of   the   Elon 
spirit  like  Pike's  Peak  in  the  Rockies. 
And    first    among    these    constituent 
elements  of  our  College  spirit  I  would 
place     the     atmosphere     of     the     home 
which  pervades  our  institution  even  as 
the  aroma  of  the  flowers  pervades  the 
air  we  breathe,  borne  in  to  us  on  the 
gentle  zephyrs  of  the  spring.     Elon  is  a 
college   with    the    home    quality   and   it 
takes   this   quality   to  ripen  youth  into 
manhood     and     womanhood     ready     to 
grapple    with    and    solve    the    complex 
problems    of    life.      As    go    the    homes, 
so  goes  the  nation.     Manifestly  a   col- 
lege   with    the    home    atmosphere    is    a 
primary   need   in   the   life    of  any   peo- 
ple.    So  many  times  young  people  from 
good  homes  lose  themselves  when  they 
go  off  to  college.     They  miss  the  cheer- 
ing,   saving    atmosphere    of    home    and 
fall    almost    unconsciously    into    habits 
undermining  character.   To  move  among 
those  who  know  us  intimately,  appraise 
us  charitably,  and  love  us  devoutly  is 
the     strongest     character-making    influ- 
ence touching  our  lives  in  the  fateful 
days  of  youth.     Here  we  are  all  mem- 
bers  of  the  same  family.     The  profes- 
sors stand  in  loco  parentis  to  you  and 
your  fellow  students  are  your  brothers 
and    sisters    in    the    college    household. 
It  becomes  each  of  us  to  contribute  all 
we  can  to  the  success  and  happiness  of 
our  home.     "Mother  Elon"  the  Alumni 
affectionately  style  the  college  of  which 
you  are  now  a  part.     Love  her  as  you 
would  your  mother.     She  will  be  to  you 
all   a   mother   can   be,   and   through  the 
encroaching  years  you  will   ever  recur 
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tt>  j  days  spent  in  the  atmosphere  of 
your  college  with  pleasant  memories 
associated  with  ideals  that  have  meant 
your  life's  success. 

But  a  college  is  a  place  for  study, 
a  place  to  face  the  questions  and  prob- 
lems and  facts  of  life.  The  Elon  spirit 
is  in  this  regard  permeated  with  the 
attitude  of  reverent  scholarship,  of  rev- 
erent search  for  truth.  No  half-truths 
are  taught  here  and  none  are  safe  here. 
All  sham  and  pretense  are  sure  to  be 
exposed.  Every  realm  of  knowledge 
is  subjected  to  most  painstaking  analy- 
sis and  only  that  which  can  stand  the 
test  stands.  There  is  only  one  question 
we  are  unprepared  to  examine  after 
this  manner  and  that  is  the  existence 
of  God.  Elon  is  a  Christian  College. 
Just  as  the  chemist  assumes  his  elec- 
tron and  the  physicist  his  molecule,  so 
we  assume  God  as  the  synthesizing  fact 
of  the  universe.  We  just  cannot  get 
along  without  God  here  and  we  make 
that  assumption  and  offer  no  excuse 
for  it.  The  Bible  assumes  that  God  is 
and  labels  him  a  fool  who  denies  it. 
That  is  our  position.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  undertake  to  discuss  a 
spiritual  concept  here  today  without 
taking  for  granted  that  the  Father  of 
spirits  actually  is.  We  do  not  object 
to  your  using  every  means  you  can 
conceive  of  to  prove  or  disprove  this 
assumption,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
you  will  if  you  are  wise  and  honest 
necessarily  arrive  at  our  axiomatic  at- 
titude, that  all  is  vanity  without  God 
and  that  all  is  reality  with  Him.  Elon 
takes  her  stand  here  and,  God  helping 
her,  can  do  no  other.  This  assumption 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  Christian  col- 
leges. It  must  lie  there,  else  why  main- 
tain such  colleges  at  all? 

You  can  see  now  what  we  mean  by 
saying  that  Elon  is  characterized  by 
the  reverent  search  for  truth.  We 
mean  being  firmly  convinced  that  God 
is  and  that  the  spiritual  life  is  a  real 
life,  we  are  willing  to  investigate  any 
problem,    question,    theory    or   fact   and 


to  render  verdict  respecting  it  in  terms 
of  our  fundamental  conception  of  God 
as  the  source  and  author  and  synthe- 
sizer of  all  truth.  Elon  is  not  afraid 
to  teach  geology.  What  is  geology? 
Nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  effort  to 
learn  how  God  made  the  world.  We 
are  not  afraid  to  teach  biology.  What 
is  biology?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  effort  to  find  how  God  made  our 
bodies  and  how  life  goes  on  in  them. 
We  are  not  troubled  about  evolution 
nor  about  the  higher  critics.  We  exam- 
ine their  theories,  but  we  cannot  accept 
any  mechanical  origin  for  the  world, 
because  we  know  that  God  is  our  Father 
and  we  constantly  find  Him  present  as 
the  creative  and  directive  spirit  in 
every  science,  in  all  philosophy,  in  all 
art  and  history.  We  are  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  science 
and  that  there  can  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween science  and  religion.  God  is  the 
author  both  of  scientific  and  of  relig- 
ious truth  and  God  is  not  inconsistent 
with  Himself.  When  science  and  relig- 
ion seem  to  conflict,  we  hold  fast  to  our 
fundamental  concept  and  know  it  will 
come  out  all  right.  We  do  not  know 
enough  of  any  science  yet  to  be  dog- 
matic about  its  conclusions,  nor  has 
God  ceased  yet  to  speak  to  His  chil- 
dren new  conceptions  of  His  spiritual 
truth.  Jesus  told  His  disciples  He  had 
things  to  say  to  them  that  they  could 
not  bear  and  promised  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  lead  us  into  all  truth;  all 
truth,  that  is  it,  and  trusting  such  a 
leader  we  cannot  greatly  err  even  mo- 
mentarily, and  ultimately  we  shall  not 
err  at  all.  With  God  all  is  well;  with- 
out Him  all  is  ill.  So  let  me  repeat 
that  this  College  is  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  reverent  scholarship,  a  schol- 
arship that  takes  its  point  of  departure 
from  the  settled  conviction  that  God 
is  our  Father  and  that  He  is  the  author 
of  all  truth.  Such  scholarship  has  in 
each  recurring  age  made  the  universe 
more  and  more  the  servant  of  the  life 
of   man    and    such    scholarship    shall   in 
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the  fulness  of  time  make  this  world 
the  Kingdom  of  our  God.  Be  earnest 
and  faithful  in  the  service  of  such 
scholarship  during  your  college  days. 
You  will  never  regret  it. 

You  have  already  seen  the  Elon 
spirit  displaying  itself  in  athletics. 
Wholesome  sport  and  recreation  are 
cardinal  principles  of  the  Elon  spirit. 
The  human  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
living  God.  As  such  it  demands  every 
consideration  at  our  hands.  We  dare 
not  desecrate  it.  We  are  to  use  and 
develop  it;  yes,  beautify  it.  But  we 
are  ever  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
Christian  temple.  High  sanction  by 
this  concept  is  given  to  sport  and  ath- 
letics. Every  student  here  is  required 
to  engage  in  some  form  of  physical  ex- 
ercise under  trained  direction  and  su- 
pervision. This  is  a  Christian  duty 
and  no  Christian  college  can  shirk  this 
duty  and  please  God.  But  our  athletic 
teams  are  not  ours  in  spirit  when  they 
resort  to  un-Christian  methods  to  win 
victories.  We  rejoice  in  victories,  as 
much  so  as  any  college.  We  want  to 
win,  but  we  want  no  victory  at  the 
expense  of  Christian  character.  The 
wholesome  principles  of  co-operation 
and  sacrifice,  other  names  for  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  are  the  very  heart  of 
college  athletics.  As  such  we  welcome 
athletics  to  our  college  life  and  duly 
honor  those  who  wear  Maroon  and  Gold 
on  the  gridiron,  the  diamond,  the  court 
and  the  track.  We  make  no  apology 
for  the  high  estimate  we  place  on  ath- 
letics here.  But  we  do  not  oppose  ath- 
letics to  scholarship.  We  believe  in 
and  aim  at  the  scholarly  athlete  and 
are  never  happier  than  when  Elon  pro- 
duces  an   athletic   scholar. 

Elon  is  a  co-educational  college.  It 
would  not  be  other  and  be  a  college 
with  the  home  atmosphere,  for  sons  and 
daughters  with  fathers  and  mothers 
make  up  our  homes.  Equal  education 
without  restriction  or  distinction  grow- 
ing out  of  sex  is  natural  education,  is 
Christian  education.     But  since  Elon  is 


a  co-educational  college  the  social  ques- 
tion becomes  an  important  item  in  the 
college  life  and  spirit.  This  is  natural 
and  right  and  Christian.  Young  men 
cannot  sin  in  the  presence  of  a  pure 
Christian  young  woman.  That  is  why 
gentility,  refinement,  courtesy,  frater- 
nity loom  large  in  the  Elon  atmosphere. 
To  be  sure  social  retrietions  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  social  nature  in  proper 
relation  and  proportion  to  the  other 
interests  and  concerns  of  the  college 
life,  but  wholesome  social  intercourse 
is  urgently  desired  and  definitely  plan- 
ned for  here.  A  cynic  recently  found 
fault  with  Elon  as  a  courting  school- 
Well,  courting  has  to  be  done  and  I 
do  not  know  a  better  place  to  do  it 
than  in  the  delightful  atmosphere  of 
the  Christian  college  with  proper  super- 
vision. There  are  other  aims  in  social 
intercourse,  however,  than  the  directly 
and  intimately  personal  one  of  court- 
ing. Learn  to  love  the  association  of 
clean,  pure,  high-minded  young  people 
of  the  opposite  sex  as  well  as  of  your 
own  sex,  my  young  friends.  Place  this 
association  on  the  high  plane  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  The  world  stands 
sorely  in  need  of  this  spirit  today.  Let 
not  classism  and  the  clan  spirit  sully 
your  social  life.  Be  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter to  all.  Such  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  entire  social  fabric  of  your  College 
is  created.  It  is  a  safe  and  sane  basis 
for  you  to  build  the  edifice  of  your 
character  upon. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  final  ingre- 
dient of  our  excellent  Elon  spirit  about 
which  I  am  to  speak  at  this  time,  the 
ingredient  of  Christian  character.  When 
I  say  this  I  say  all.  The  end  and  aim 
and  purpose  of  education  is  the  pro- 
duction of  character  and  the  only  en- 
during, satisfying  character  is  Chris- 
tian character.  Your  College  motto  is, 
"Christian  character  first  and  always 
at  Elon,"  and  around  the  hope  of  re- 
alizing this  splendid  product  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  resort  here  for  study 
all  the  activities  and  life  of  this  Col- 
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lege  are  organized  and  on  it  focussed. 
If  Elon  fails  here  lamentable  will  be 
her  plight.  She  will  have  failed  in 
her  major  purpose.  It  is  the  earnest, 
prayerful,  expectant  hope  of  this  Chris- 
tian faculty  and  of  these  Christian  trus- 
tees that  no  student  should  leave  these 
walls  consecrated  to  God  and  the  young 
life  of  the  world  without  having  defi- 
nitely and  personally  dedicated  himself 
or  herself  to  the  program  of  Jesus. 
Strong  and  courageous  and  consecrated 
Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  is 
Mother  Elon's  aspiration  for  each  of 
you.  The  world  needs  you  and  the 
service  of  your  promising  lives  moti- 
mated  in  terms  of  Christian  idealism. 
An  excellent  spirit  is  this  of  our 
Elon  in  the  joyous  presence  of  which 
you  now  find  yourselves  with  a  year  of 
hopeful  endeavor  challenging  you.  Be 
brave  and  strong  as  Daniel  was.  He 
purposed  in  his  heart  not  to  defile  him- 


self. Make  this  same  splendid  resolu- 
tion here  and  now,  young  friend3,  on 
the  threshold  of  your  college  year.  You 
too,  then,  like  Daniel,  will  come  to  a 
place  of  high  and  helpful  service  if 
like  him  you  cherish  an  excellent  spirit 
like  the  Elon  spirit  as  the  guiding  hope 
and  inspiration  of  your  college  days. 
I  congratulate  you  on  coming  under 
the  beneficent  influence  of  such  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  and  I  congratulate  Elon 
on  the  privilege  which  is  her3  to  bring 
her  spirit  to  bear  upon  your  young  Uvea 
radiant  with  hope  and  big  with  possi- 
bilities as  they  are  for  God  and  brother- 
hood. Happily  are  you  and  the  Elon 
spirit  met.  Happily  may  you  dwell  to- 
gether and  unitedly  may  you  rejoice 
over  the  good  consequences  of  your 
mutual  contact  and  association  togeth- 
er. May  God  bless  you  and  Elon  in  the 
days  and  months  and  years  that  lie 
ahead! 


THE  FRUIT  OF  ELON  COLLEGE 

Christian  Character  Building 


HTHIS  building  in  which  today  for 
the  first  time  a  graduating  class 
has  met  is  erected  according  to  a 
pattern.  Long  before  a  brick  was 
laid,  the  architect  knew  not  only 
the  materials  that  would  be  used, 
but  the  form  of  the  finished  struc- 
ture. That  is  why  its  parts  fit 
together  in  unity  and  that  the  building 
itself  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  we  de- 
voutly trust  destined  to  be  a  joy  for- 
ever. 

Last  September  in  the  unfinished 
temporary  chapel  of  the  Alamance 
Building,  in  the  opening  message  to  the 
student  body,  I  tried  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  the  spirit  of  our  Alma  Mater. 
We  found  that  spirit  to  be  a  compos- 
ite of  certain  spiritual  elements  which 
were     discussed     under     the     reverent 


search  for  truth,  the  encouragement 
of  a  wholesome  social  life,  athletics 
as  promotive  of  the  welfare  of  our  bod- 
ies which  are  the  temples  of  God,  un- 
alloyed allegiance  to  Jesus  as  Lord  and 
Master,  crowned  by  the  persistent  pur- 
suit of  Christian  character  without 
which  Elon  will  have  fallen  short  of 
her  most  cherished  ideal. 

For  four  years  now  you  who  consti- 
tute the  Class  of  '2±  have  lived  and 
loved  and  worked  in  the  climate  of  this 
environment.  The  spirit  of  Elon  has 
acted  and  reacted  upon  you  and  you 
have  acted  and  reacted  upon  it.  It  is 
a  fundamental  law  not  only  of  phys- 
ics but  also  of  the  spirit  that  action 
is  always  equal  to  reaction.  Some  oi 
you  therefore  have  been  influenced 
more  than  others  by  the  Elon  spirit 
and  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
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reason  some  of  you  have  contributed 
more  than  others  to  the  efficacy  and 
pervasiveness  of  that  spirit,  When  I 
hear  that  some  student  or  citizen  or 
alumnus  or  faculty  member  has  sneered 
at  the  motto  of  our  Alma  Mater, 
"Christian  Character,  first  and  al- 
ways/' I  always  know  that  person  is 
not  adding  his  full  influence  to  the 
building  up  of  Elon's  spirit,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  always  feel  sure  that 
time  will  correct  the  occasion  for  such 
a  sneer.  I  say  this  because  my  con- 
viction is  unalterable  that  Christian 
character  is  the  finest  flower  of  human- 
ity, its  crowning  glory,  and  that  ulti- 
mately Christian  character  shall  grip 
the  imagination  and  conquer  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  Time  will  glorify  Elon's 
motto   now   prophetically   embraced. 

We  are  living  in  the  age  of  youth. 
It  is  better  that  we  should.  In  youth 
is  the  hope  of  the  race.  Old  men  dream 
dreams  and  occasionally  have  night- 
mares, but  youth  sees  visions  and  un- 
trammeled  by  experience  valiantly  sal- 
lies forth  to  make  them  real.  We  are 
told  that  youth  has  revolted  in  our  day 
and  declared  war  on  the  elders.  There 
is  always  encouragement  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, provided  the  basic  elements  of 
character  are  adhered  to  in  framing 
the  constitution  of  the  new  social  order 
to  which  the  revolutionists  have  com- 
mitted themselves.  But  there  is  only 
disaster  ahead  when  these  basic  ele- 
ments are  repudiated.  Something  must 
happen  in  Eussia  before  the  liberty 
achieved  over  a  thousand  years  of  suf- 
fering under  the  Eomanoffs  is  safe  for 
that  truly  lovable  people.  The  domi- 
nant party  in  Eussia  is  openly  and 
avowedly  atheistic.  No  man  can  be- 
long to  it  until  he  has  repudiated  God. 
No  nation  yet  has  been  able  to  survive 
the  loss  of  its  faith  in  and  commit- 
ment to  God.  Grote  properly  places 
the  fall  of  Greece  in  the  brilliant  days 
of  her  intellectuals,  for  it  was  they 
who  destroyed  Greece  when  they  de- 
stroyed her  idolatrous  religion  and  gave 


her  nothing  better  to  satisfy  the  innate, 
incurable  longing  of  the  heart  of  man 
after  God. 

Here  and  there  are  no  doubt  groups 
of  youth  in  our  country  who  have  re- 
volted against  God  as  well  as  against 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  the 
youth  I  know  is  of  a  different  char- 
acter. They  are  restive,  but  restive- 
ness  is  evidence  of  life.  It  but  needs 
to  be  harnessed  and  directed  in  the 
service  of  mankind.  The  spirit  of 
youth  as  I  know  it  is  not  a  mere  pro- 
test, It  is  a  protest  against  certain 
restraints  plus  a  devotion  to  certain 
ends,  and  in  such  a  situation  as  I  have 
said  there  is  always  hope.  I  say  it 
deliberately,  there  is  no  ground  for  pes- 
simism because  of  the  revolt  of  youth. 
I   am  glad  it  has   revolted. 

The  only  ground  of  pessimism  is  in 
the  eclipse  of  the  idealism  of  the  age. 
In  1917  our  country  was  electric  with 
the  aspiration  after  brotherhood  and 
service  and  democracy.  We  were 
ready,  all  of  us  we  declared,  to  lay  our 
all  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  humanity.  We  were  entering  a  war 
to  end  war  and  any  man  who  came  out 
of  it  without  having  nobly  sacrificed 
was  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  slack- 
er, but  as  a  traitor  as  well  to  human- 
ity's highest  good.  This  doctrine  of 
social  solidarity  appealed  with  allur- 
ing charm  to  the  altruistic  heart  of 
youth.  They  literally  flocked  to  the 
colors.  They  believed  the  eloquent  pro- 
testations of  their  elders  and  as  youth 
always  does  acted  on  their  faith.  It 
was  a  glorious  revival  of  altruism  that 
swept  our  country  in  those  fitful  days 
of  national  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
world  brotherhood. 

The  war  was  won.  Thanks  to  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  conflict  made 
possible  by  the  noble  spirit  of  our 
youth's  entrance  into  the  fight,  all  but 
one  hundred  thousand  of  our  boys  re- 
turned. And  what  did  they  find?  They 
found  they  had  been  betrayed  by  their 
leaders  while  they  were  gone.     We  had 
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every  reason  to  believe  then  that  the 
fine,  the  holy  altruism  of  the  men  at 
the  front  would  be  transferred  upon 
their  return  to  the  Church  as  the  peace- 
time agency  and  conservator  of  the 
altruistic  spirit.  The  opposite  is  true. 
There  has  been  a  spiritual  depression. 
We  are  told  such  is  the  aftermath  of 
every  war.  This  is  true,  and  ever  and 
always  for  the  very  same  reason.  Self- 
ish, designing  men  following  every  war 
betray  the  high  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
who  are  always  the  soldiers,  and  they 
resent  such  betrayal.  That  is  why  even 
a  war  like  the  World  War  undertaken 
from  altruistic  motives  resulted  in  spir- 
itual decline. 

When  our  soldiers  returned  to  their 
country  after  their  victorious  crusade 
in  which  they  sought  nothing  for  them- 
selves, what  did  they  find?  They  found 
America  the  money  center  of  the  world, 
with  two-thirds  of  the  gold  of  the  world 
locked  up  in  her  bank  vaults,  made 
possible  by  their  sacrifice.  They  found 
that  by  clever  manipulation  this  enor- 
mous increase  in  wealth  had  been  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few.  They 
found  that  the  war  had  produced  a  nox- 
ious crop  of  23,000  additional  million- 
aires. They  found  evidence  of  graft 
and  scandal  in  the  executive  offices  of 
the  government,  of  which  the  end  is 
not  yet.  They  found  the  Senate  of  the 
nation  already  committed  by  signatures 
in  advance  to  defeat  any  treaty  of 
peace  that  promised  the  ending  of  wars. 
They  found  the  press  of  the  nation  in 
the  subsidized  service  of  plutocracy. 
Their  hearts  sank  within  them  and  they 
revolted.  They  had  a  right  to  revolt. 
Those  who  were  the  trusted  master- 
builders  of  the  world  brotherhood 
changed  the  blue  prints  and  used  cheap 
materials  in  violation  of  the  agreed 
specifications,  deliberately  betrayed  the 
owners,  and  those  owners  have  rebelled 
against  such  dastardly  methods.  There 
would  be  no  revolt  of  youth  today  had 
the  work  of  reconstruction  been  per- 
fected   according     to     the     pattern    of 


idealism  in  accordance  with  which  the 
ground  was  to  be  cleared  for  the  build- 
ing by  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  our  young 
life. 

But  the  fact  that  youth  has  been  thus 
betrayed  is  no  defense  of  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  principles  for  which  they 
so  valiantly  did  battle.  The  march  of 
altruism  is  temporarily  halted,  but  not 
permanently  impeded.  The  very  revolt 
of  youth  against  the  high  treason  of 
their  betrayers  promises  a  better  day 
of  hope,  wherein  youth's  own  leadership 
seated  in  places  of  authority  will 
achieve  the  redemption  of  their  disap- 
pointed and  delayed  aspirations. 

The  spirit  of  altruism  is  certainly  not 
dead  in  Elon  College.  Your  young- 
hearts  have  not  been  embittered  by 
the  disappointments  your  spirits  have 
sustained.  Your  choice  of  life  work 
is  guarantee  that  I  speak  forth  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.  There 
are  forty  of  you.  With  all  the  world 
of  opportunity  before  you  to  choose 
from,  your  selection  of  the  vocations 
in  which  you  will  invest  your  lives  is 
highly  indicative  that  the  spirit  of 
your  Alma  Mater  has  functioned  with 
high  success  in  your  decisions.  You 
have  deliberaetly  and  without  undue 
influence  from  others  chosen  to  devote 
your  energies  to  the  constructive  call- 
ings with  which  the  spirit  of  altruism- 
is  properly  associated.  Sixteen  of  you 
have  decided  to  give  yourselves  to  some 
form  of  teaching  in  general  or  religious 
education,  seven  are  to  be  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  three  will  be  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, six  are  to  enter  what  the- 
public  styles  the  learned  professions, 
four  are  to  engage  in  business  and  a 
like  number  ■  in  the  scientific  profes- 
sions. Twenty-six  of  you  are  to  enter 
callings  wherein  the  reward  will  be  the 
consciousness  that  you  have  well  served 
your  day  and  the  cause  of  the  Master, 
and  I  am  sure  from  my  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  motives  of  your 
lives  that  the  fourteen  of  you  who  are 
to    engage    in    business    or    the    learned 
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or  scientific  professions  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  the  highest  considerations  of 
service  to  mankind  in  arriving  at  your 
decisions.  My  heart  leaped  for  joy 
recently  when  one  of  your  number  told 
me  a  large  group  of  you  had  gotten 
together  and  given  it  as  your  deliberate 
judgment  that  no  student  could  spend 
four  years  at  Elon  and  go  away  with 
the  thought  of  material  gain  as  a  life- 
satisfying  aspiration.  Truly  the  spirit 
of  altruism  is  not  dead  in  our  College, 
and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  alive  also  in 
other  colleges.  While  altruism  thus 
abounds  in  youth,  there  is  hope  for 
humanity. 

But  altruism  may  become  cynicism. 
It  may  also  degenerate  into  atheism. 
"The  only  guarantee  that  it  will  go  for- 
ward to  full  fruitage  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead  is  that  its  devotees  incor- 
porate in  their  swift  flying  shuttle  of 
character-making  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  Christian  idealism.  Youth  must 
be  alert  always  to  weave  its  character 
out  of  the  materials  of  Christian  broth- 
erhood and  social  solidarity.  Their 
lives  must  be  constructed  according  to 
the  pattern  given  mankind  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  in  the  noble 
example  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  other 
pattern  that  can  bring  to  humanity  a 
completed  structure  fashioned  in  terms 
of  its  cherished  hopes  and  fondest  as- 
pirations. 

I  am  happy  that  every  one  of  you 
has  committed  his  or  her  life  to  the 
program  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  noblest 
commitment  you  will  ever  make.  Now 
be  careful  to  shape  and  fashion  the 
edifice  of  your  personal  character  and 
of  your  social  achievement  according 
to  the  pattern  your  Alma  Mater  has 
for  four  eventful  years  held  up  before 
you  and  which  she  honestly  believes 
is  in  accord  with  the  pattern  Jesus 
has   enunciated  for  His  Kingdom.     As 


your  Alma  Mater  has  further  time  for 
interpretation,  she  will  no  doubt  find 
errors  in  her  practical  applications  of 
the  spirit  which  has  grown  up  on  our 
campus  and  which  you  have  helped  to 
generate.  It  would  be  calamitous  were 
it  otherwise.  Growth  and  development 
and  progress  in  the  understanding  of 
the  principles  entering  into  the  consti- 
tution of  Christian  character  are  al- 
ways desirable  and  the  record  of  Chris- 
tian history  testifies  that  such  growth 
and  development  and  progress  have 
characterized  every  age.  Enlarged 
conceptions  of  Christian  truth  are  not 
only  desirable,  but  also  inevitable.  But 
the  record  of  Christian  history  shows 
no  amendment  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  reveals  no  slightest  flaw  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  With  assur- 
ance and  with  reverent  consecration 
we  may  safely  commit  our  lives  to  the 
program  of  His  teaching  and  endeavor 
with  all  our  powers  to  follow  the  lead- 
ership of  His  Spirit  in  our  efforts  at 
personal  and  social  character  building. 
Let  us  this  day  reconsecrate  our- 
selves to  the  service  of  God  and  of 
brotherman.  Let  us  determine  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  in  all  its  experi- 
ences, in  all  its  vicissitudes,  to  fash- 
ion our  conduct  in  terms  of  Christian 
teaching.  Let  us  reverently  seek  the 
truth,  being  sure  it  will  lead  us  straight 
to  God,  the  author  of  all  truth.  Let 
us  strive  for  wholesomeness  in  every 
aspect  of  social  and  recreational  life. 
Let  us  in  consequence  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  program  of  Jesus  give  our- 
selves wholeheartedly  to  the  work  of 
building  Christian  character  for  our- 
selves and  in  the  social  order.  So  shall 
the  spirit  of  Elon  rejoice  in  you,  her 
sons  and  daughters,  in  that  you  have 
incorporated  her  own  spirit  and  the 
spirit  of  her  Master  in  the  pattern  of 
vour  lives. 
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COURSES  AND  TEXT  BOOKS  * 

TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  1924-25— FALL  SEMESTER 

Bible  I — The  Bible:   American  Standard  Version. 
Bible  III — The  Life  of  Christ:  Matthews  and  Burton. 
Bible  III-B — The  Ideal  Ministry:  Johnson 

— The    Preacher,    His    Life    and    Work:    Jewett. 
Bible  IV-A — The  History  of   the   Christian   Church:    Walker. 
Bible  IV-B— (Same  as  Greek  IV). 
Business   Administration   I — Accounting   and   Business    Management. 

— Commercial  Law:   Richardson. 
Business  Administration  II — (To  be  supplied). 
Education  I — Psychology  of  Childhood:  Norsworthy  and  Whitley. 
Education  I-M— (To  be  supplied). 
Education   I-W — Gymnastic   Teaching — Skarstrom. 
Education  II — (To  be  supplied). 

Education  III — The  Measurement  of  Intelligence:  Terman. 
English  I — Freshman  Composition:   Lathrop. 
English   II — Century  Readings   in   English  Literature:    Cunliffe. 
English  III-A — The  Chief  Elizabethan  Dramatics:   Neilson. 
English   III-B — Contemporary  American   Literature:   Manley   and   Rickerf. 
English  IV- B — An  Introduction  to  Poetry:   Hubbell  and  Beaty. 

English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century:  Elliot  and  Foester,- 
French  I — New   Complete   French   Grammar:    Frazier   and   Squair 

— French   Review   Grammar  and   Composition :    Carnahan 

— Le  Conscrit   de   1813:    Super. 
French  II — Angier's  Martre  Guerin:  Zeek. 

— New   Complete   French    Grammar:    Frazier    and    Squair. 
French   III — Taine's  Les   Origins  de  la  France  Contemporaine :   Raschen.- 
German  I — German  Grammar:   Bacon. 

Greek  A —  The  Beginner's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament:   Davis. 
Greek  I — Homeric  Greek:  Pharr. 
Greek  IV — (To  be  supplied). 

History  I — A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  I:  Hayes. 
History  II — (Text  to  be  selected) 

History  III — Cross'  Shorter  History  of  Greater  Britain. 
History  IV — Government  and  Politics:   Beard. 
Latin  I — Cicero's  de  Senecute  and  de  Amicitia,  Vol.   I  Kelsey. 
Latin  II — Terence's  Phormio:  Elmer. 
Mathematics  C— Plane  Geometry:  Wells  and  Hart. 
Mathematics  I — Solid   Geometry:   Hawkes. 
Mathematics  II —  College  Algebra:  Fite. 
Mathematics  III — (Text  to  be  selected) 
Mathematics  IV- D — Plane  Surveying:  Tracey. 
Philosophy  III — General  Psychology:    Seashore. 
Philosophy  IV-A,  IV-B — Introductory  Logic:  Creighton. 
Religious  Education  I — Organizing  the  Church  School:   Cope. 
Religious  Education  II— Religious  Education  in  the  Family:   Cope. 
Religious   Education  IV-A — The    Religious   Consciousness:    Pratt. 


Text   books   are    on    sale   at   the    College    Store,   first    floor,   Alamance 
Building. 
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Science   I-A — Smith's   College   Chemistry:   Kendall 

— Qualitative    Chemistry    Analysis:    Noyes. 
Science   II-A — Principles  of   Chemistry:    Hildebrand 

—Qualitative    Chemistry    Analysis:    Noyes. 
Science   IV-A — (Text   to   be   selected) 
Science   I-B— Geology,   Physical   and   Historical:    Cleland. 
Science  IV-B— The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils:   Lyon  and  Buckman. 
Science  I-C — Foundations  of  Biology:   Woodruff. 
Science  II-C — Practical  Zoology:   Parker  and  Parker. 
Science  I-D — College  Physics:  Kimball. 
Science  II-D — Elements  of  Applied  Physics:  Smith. 
Science  III-D — (Text  to  be  selected) 

Social  Science  III— Principles  of  Economics,  Vol.  I  Taussig. 
Spanish  I — (To  be  supplied). 
Spanish  II — (To  be  supplied). 
Spanish  III — (To  be  supplied). 
Stenography  I — Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

- — Gregg   Reading   in  Gregg   Shorthand 
— Gregg   Speed    Studies. 
Typewriting   I — Duali's   Method  of  Touch   Typewriting. 

For  text  books  in  all  other  departmental  work  not  listed  here  see 
the    respective   departmental   teacher. 


NEW  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

The  College  will  offer  for  College  credit  as  also  for  professional  credit 
on  State  Teachers'  Certificates  two  courses  in  Physical  Education.  These 
courses  are  elective  in  place  of  other  professional  courses  in  Education 
and  may  be  taken  in  any  College  year.  They  are  not  a  substitute  for 
the  required  wTork  in  Physical  Training. 

EDUCATION  I-W— Miss  Scully 

This  course  open  to  young  women  includes  the  principles  of  bodily 
training,  the  methods  and  systems  of  physical  education,  the  treatment 
of  common  injuries  incident  to  the  school,  gymnasium,  playground  and 
athletic  field,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  games  of  higher  organiza- 
tion.    Three    hours    per    week. 

EDUCATION  I-M— Coach  Corboy 

This  course  open  to  men  includes  the  rules,  principles  and  practice 
of  all  the  major  sports,  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  in  school  and  college,  the  theory  of 
corrective  therapeutics,  coaching  ethics,  the  duties  and  requirements  of 
officials,  the  aim  being  to  qualify  men  to  be  directors  of  Physical  Train- 
ing and  coaches.     Three  hours  per  week. 


SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

EFFECTIVE    SEPTEMBER    4,    1924 


Hour 


7:00   to      8:00 


8  :00  to     9:00 


9:00  to  10:00 


Monday 

Wednesday 

Friday 


Breakfast 


Religious    Education    II 
German    I    (7) 
English    II     (3) 
Bible    III-B    (15) 
Science    I-C     (13) 
Domestic  Science   I    (18) 


Tuesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 


Breakfast 


Mathematics   I    (4) 
Education   III   (10) 
English   IV-B    (3)  ;    I    (7) 
French    I    (12) 
Bible    I    (8) 
Seience    II-D    (2) 
Domestic    Science   II    (18) 


Religious   Education    [1    (8 

Spanish     I     (9) 

English     II     (3) 

Bible    IV-A     (15) 

Science    I-D    (2)  ;    II-A    fl4) 

Latin    II    (12) 

Domestic    Art    I    (18) 


10:0  to  11:00 


11:00  to  12:00 


12:0  to     1:00 


Science    I-A   (14)  ;    I-B     (I'd) 
Mathematics    III    (4) 
Philosophy    IV-A    (7)  ;    IV-B  (7) 
Bible    III    (6) 

Domestic    Science    III     (18) 
Stenography   I     (19) 


Mathematics    I    (4) 

Latin    I    (12) 

Education    I    (10);    I-M    f;. 

I-W     (17. 
English   III-A 
Greek    I    (6) 
Social    Science   III    (11) 
Domestic   Art   II    (18) 
Soani-h    III     (9) 


Physical    Training 

Athletic    Squad    Instruction 


Mathematics  II  f4) 
Philosophy  III  (7) 
Bible    I    (8) 

Religious     Education     IV-A  CI) 
Science   II-C  (13);   III-D    (2) 
Domestic    Art    III     (18) 
Spanish    II     (9) 
Stenography    I     (19)' 


1:00  to     2:00 


History    II    (11) 
Science    IV-A    (14) 
Education    I    (10) 
English    I-  (7) 
French  III    (12) 


Luncheon 


Chapel 
Class    Meetings 

College     Organization     Meetings 
Committee    Meetings 
Literary     Society     Called     Meet- 
ings 


History     I     (11) 
Mathematics   C    (16) 
French   II    (12) 
Education    II    (10) 
Greek   IV    (6) 
Bible    IV-B    (6) 
^nerlish    III-B     f3) 


2:00  to     3:00 


3:00  to     4:00 


4:00  to     5:00 


Science    IV-B    (13) 
Religious     Education     I     (8) 
Business    Administration    I    (1< 
Mathematics     IV-D     (14) 
History     III     (11) 
Laboratory 


Greek  A    (6) 
Education   IV    (10) 
Laboratory 


Laboratory 

Athletics 

Rpcreation 


5:00  to     6:00 


6:30  to     7:30 


Laboratory 

Athletics 

Recreation 


T  uncheon 


Religious    Education    I    (8) 
Business    Administration  II    (19) 
Education    I     (10) 
History    IV    (11) 
Laboratory 


French    I    (12) 

English    I    (7) 

Religious   Education    IV    (3) 

Laboratory 


Laboratory 

Athletics 

Rrcreation 


Dinner 


Laboratory 

Athletics 

Recreation 


Dinner 


hJ$™T™  WS^h:  students  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Solfeggio,  History  of  Music, 
?£Z  y'  5^5?  ?Ia,ym»'  ™hc  School  Music  Technic,  Musical  Information, 
WhitlJ'    Buildi^US1Ca      Appreclatlon     wil1     consult     the     Music     Faculty     in     the 

nS«fS«i?  St"dei\ts  will  see  Miss  Scully  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Alamance 
Building.  She  will  also  arrange  for  the  Physical  Training  for  young  women. 

*^^^^^b3&i£   Ph-ical   ****   *»  y°ung   »«   on  the 
Students  in    Practical    Arts    and    Fine    Arts    will    interview    Mr.    Everette    and 

Miss    Newman   respectively    on   the  third   floor   of   the   Alamance    Building. 

The  number  in  parenthesis  refers  to  the  professor  who  is  to  teach  the   course. 

They  are  in   the  Alamance   Building  as   follows: 

5    Coach^Corbo1   PresMent  HarPer>  2  °ean  Hook,   3  Dr.   Lawrence,   4   Dr.  Amick, 

Profes^r  FWhT^  S?rVN1-Wman'T\Pr0feSSOr  Barney'  8  Prof*ssor  Bennett,  9 
Professor     White,     10     Professor    Johnson,     11     Professor     Martin,     12     Professor 

S£S   17   MPisf  GSyP°We11'     ^    Dr-    Brann°Ck'     15    D-    AIexander'     16    Dean 
Third   Floor:    18  Miss    Morrow,    19   Mr   Cannon. 


DORMITORIES  RENOVATED 

During  the  vacation  period  a  new  floor  has 
been  laid  in  the  West  Dormitory  and  other  ren- 
ovating improvements  made.  The  former  piano 
department  studios  have  been  made  into  a  double 
parlor.  The  music  practice  rooms  have  been 
made  into  dormitory  and  guest  rooms. 

The  Alumni  Building  and  East  Dormitory 
have  been  extensively  overhauled.  The  Ladies7 
Hall  too  has  been  renovated  in  many  particulars. 

These  improvements  to  the  dormitory  facil- 
ities of  the  College  will  add  materially  to  the  en- 
joyment and  comfort  of  the  students  during 
1924-  '25 


ARRIVAL  OF  TRAINS 

Students  should  arrange  to  reach  the  College 
during  the  day  Tuesday.  All  trains  will  be  met 
by  student  groups  representing  the  various  re- 
ligious organizations.  Leave  your  baggage  check 
with  your  Dean,  who  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  de- 
livered promptly  to  your  room. 

Trains  will  reach  Elon  College  as  follows: 

ELON     COLLEGE  TRAIN     SCHEDULE 

EASTBOUND  ^    WESTBOUND 

Train    Number                 Arrives    at    Elon    Train    Number  Arrives    at    Elon 

**112  1:12  A.M.  **1H  2:56  A.M. 

13  8:32  A.M.  15  11:12  A.M. 

14  9:54  A.M.  *  21  12:36  P.M. 

16  --    2:59  P.M.  17  6:02  P.M. 

22  7:19  P.M.  13  9:35  P.M. 

NOTE:     Eastbound    trains    operate    between    Greensboro    and    Goldsboro; 
Westbound    trains    between    Goldsboro,    Selma,    Raleigh,    Durham,    and 
Greensboro. 


WHAT  TO  BRING 

All  students  should  bring  pillows  and  pillow- 
cases, sheets,  quilts,  blankets,  counterpanes  for 
their  beds.  They  should  also  bring  towels,  nap- 
kins, and  toilet  soap.  Everything  else  is  fur- 
nished. Bed-clothing  should  be  for  double  beds, 
unless  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  Alumni  Building,  or 
by  special  arrangements  in  advance. 

^ThiT  train  does    not    regularly    stop   at  Elon    College.  By  special    arrange 

ment  it  will  stop  on  September  2  and  3.  evniliH   -nd    snecial 

**  Students    planning   to   arrive   on  these    night    trains  should  send    specif 
notice  in  advance. 
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ELON  COLLEGE 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Piedmont  Modern  in  Every  Respect 


THE  SENIOR  OAK 


O,  give  to  me  the  crooked  oak 
That  shelters  close  the  ground, 

That    makes    a    spot    of    welcome 
shade 
Where  rest  and  peace  are  found. 

Whose  spreading  arch  curves  over- 
head 

Like  a  vast  cathedral  dome, 
And  mosses  hang  for  drapery 

About  the  song  bird's  home. 


Whose  gnarled  arms  hold  in  their 
clasp 

The  senior's  high  retreat, 
And  college  songs  and  laughter 

The  whispering  leaves  repeat. 

Give  me  the  oak  that  stands  today 
Where  old  campfires  are  dead 

That   heard   the  love   tales   of   the 
past 
To  lovely  maidens  said. 


— ■  i  ■■     ii     ■■- 


The  College  with  the  atmosphere  of  home,  characterized  by  the 

reverent  love  of  truth  and  beauty.     Noted  for  its 

Christian  Character. 


(I  LIFE  PI^OGRAM 

Your 

Prime 
reed 


A  College  Education  Helps  in  the 
Building  of  a  Life  Program 


"A  Thing  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever'1 
AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  ELON 


SIGNIFICANT    SENTIMENTS   OF   OUR 
FOUR  GREATEST  PRESIDENTS 

Indulge  with  caution  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion — George  Washington. 

The  only  assurance  of  our  safety  as  a  nation  is  to  lay  our  founda- 
tions, as  our  fathers  did,  in  morality  and  religion— Abraham  Lincoln. 

Men  trained  in  intellect  but  not  in  religion  and  morals  will  become 
a  menace  to  the  country — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Our  nation  cannot  survive  materially  unless  it  be  redeemed  spirit- 
ually— Woodrow  Wilson. 


Christian  character  first  and  always  at  Elon. 


"Stately  guardian  walls  protection  yield 
to  youth  intrusted  to  her  care." 


SOUTH  FRONT— WHITLEY  AUDITORIUM 


Christian  Education   A   Transforming  Force 

By  PRESIDENT    W.  A.   HARPER 


There  are  many  theories  of  education 
and  almost  every  year  in  these  latter 
days  has  brought  a  new  emphasis  to 
some  educational  aim  or  concept  that 
has  sometimes  appeared  to  not  a  few 
to  be  a  new  theory  entirely.  However, 
students  of  educational  theory  are  able 
to  group  all  the  theories  of  education 
throughout  the  whole  of  human  history 
under  three  or  four  categories. 

A  theory  of  education  that  has  for 
many  centuries  held  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  educators  and  which  is  not  en- 
tirely eliminated  yet  from  the  concep- 
tion of  many  as  the  all  important  aim 
to  be  achieved)  is  mental  discipline.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  the  mind  has 
muscles,  so  to  speak,  which  need  de- 
velopment and  strengthening.  And  just 
as  certain  types  of  food  add  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  body,  so  certain  studies 
are  effective  in  yielding  mental  muscles. 
The  practical  benefit  of  these  mental- 
muscle-producing  studies  is  of  rela- 
tively negligible  value  or  concern.  The 
purpose  of  education  is  to  generate 
mental  strength,  and  this  strength  is  al- 
ways, so  to  speak,  to  be  on  tap;  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise  in  the  pro- 
cess of  life.  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Higher  Mathematics  in  the  secular 
schools  were  especially  thought  to  have 
great  efficiency  in  this  direction.  In 
the  field  of  religious  experience,  the 
saying  of  certain  prayers  and  the  re- 
petition of  certain  Scriptures  from  mem- 
ory of  course  were  supposed  to  have  a 
corresponding  efficiency.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  studying  do'es  have  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  mental  strength,  and 
so  far  as  this  admission  may  be  car- 
ried legitimately,  we  may  agree  that 
the  theory  of  mental  discipline  as  an 
end  and  aim  of  education  is  justified. 

There  is  a  competing  theory  known 
as  the  vocational  or  informational  the- 
ory, which,  in  the  last  generation,  has 
been  quite  the  vogue  in  the  world  of 
education.  According  to  this  theory, 
no  study  is  worthy  of  serious  place  in 
the  curriculum  that  does  not  contribute 
directly  to  the  service  which  the  life  is 


to  render.  Ancient  languages  accord- 
ing to  this  theory  should  be  discarded 
for  the  most  part  and  modern  languages 
substituted.  Similarly,  the  natural  sci- 
ences as  being  of  direct  practical  util- 
ity have  been  especially  advocated  by 
these  educators  as  worthy  of  a  high 
place  in  a  worthwhile  curriculum.  In 
the  realm  of  Christian  experience,  this 
theory  has  resulted  in  a  serious  demand 
for  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  the  idea 
being  that  the  mastery  of  the  facts  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  would  issue 
naturally  in  the  formation  of  Christian 
character. 

This  pouring-in  or  informational  aim 
for  education  has  itself  been  seriously 
challenged  by  another  group  of  educa- 
tional leaders,  who  have  insisted  that 
the  real  and  ultimate  purpose  of  edu- 
cation is  adaptation  to  environment. 
According  to  this  theory  very  different 
types  of  education  would  be  prevailing 
at  the  same  time  under  different  en- 
vironmental conditions.  The  subjects 
to  be  taught  would  depend  in  every 
case  upon  the  status  of  the  individual 
and  the  ideals  of  the  social  order  in 
which  he  might  be  living.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  this  is  but  a  spec- 
ialized form  of  the  vocational  or  infor- 
mational aim,  having  the  group  or  so- 
cial viewpoint  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual viewpoint.  In  the  realm  of 
Christian  practice  this  theory  has  re- 
sulted in  certain  types  of  churches,  such 
as  the  downtown  church,  the  suburban 
church,  the  industrial  community 
church,  the  church  in  the  open  country, 
the  church  in  various  specialized  types 
of  home  and  foreign  mission  activities. 

At  this  particular  time  still  a  further 
aim  for  education  is,  being  seriously  in- 
sisted upon  to  which  we  may  give  the 
title  of  self-expression  through  inter- 
ested activity.  It  is  preferably  referred 
to  by  educators  as  the  use  of  problems 
and  projects  voluntarily  suggested  from 
the  interests  of  the  group  in  the  pur- 
suit and  solution  of  which  useful  infor- 
mation may  be  received  or  secured  for 
vocational  guidance,  and  the  individual 


socially  adapted  to  his  environment. 
Here  again  we  find  a  parallel  for  this 
in  the  realm  of  Christian  practice  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Christian  En- 
deavor and  the  various  young  peo- 
ple 's  societies  and  in  the  so-called  man- 
ual training  and  manual  arts  work, 
which  oftentimes  is  nothing  more  than 
busy  work  employed  in  connection  with 
the  Sunday  School  lessons. 

There  is  something  go'od  in  each  of 
these  four  theories,  but  not  any  one  of 
them  is  good  enough  to  supply  the  com- 
plete aim  and  purpose  of  education.  We 
know  that  the  mind  needs  development 
and  strengthening  and  exercise  through 
study.  We  know  too'  that  it  is  good  to 
secure  this  mental  strength  through  the 
pursuit  of  subjects  that  will  be  helpful 
in  the  daily  experiences  of  life.  We 
know  also  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  individual  should  be  socially 
adapted  to  the  environmental  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  also  that  interest  is 
a  tremendous  asset  in  the  pursuit  and 
acquirement  of  the  good  that  education 
contributes  to  the  success  of  life.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  equally  frank  in  say- 
ing that  mental  strength  can  be  as 
brutal  as  physical  strength  has  shown 
itself  to  be  in  the  records  of  human  his- 
tory. We  also'  know  that  the  life  ener- 
gies of  a  mentally  alert  mind  may  be 
devoted  to  an  unworthy  vocation.  We 
further  know  that  environment  must 
be  changed  in  many  particulars  in  or- 
der that  progress  in  human  affairs  may 
be  achieved.  It  is  a  truism  too  that 
interests  may  lead  to  an  epicurean  view 
of  life  and  that  it  may  be  grossly  sel- 
fish in  its  entire  view  and  aspect.  We 
must,  therefore,  reject  any  or  all  these 
theories  of  education  as  ultimately  sat- 
isfying and  look  for  an  aim  in  education 
that  shall  view  its  program  in  the  light 
of  ultimate  values. 

Where  will  we  find  such  a  satisfying 
aim  for  education? 

It  must  be  found  in  the  realm  of  re- 
ligion, religion  which  is  the  synthesiz- 
ing and  transforming  force  of  life.  We 
find  this  aim  for  education  set  forth  in 
beautiful  terms  in  a  wonderful  saying 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  these  words: 
"Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 


your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is 
that  go'od,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect 
will  of  God. ' ;  This  transforming  force 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  education  and 
it  is  a  satisfying  goal.  Christian  edu- 
cation is  the  proper  designation  for  this 
transforming  power,  and  according  to 
Christian  education,  it  is  proper  to  de- 
velop the  mind  to  its  maximum  effi- 
ciency, to  guide  the  choice  of  life-work 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  individual 
can  best  serve,  to  adapt  the  life  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  must  expend 
itself  in  service,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
principle  of  interest  in  the  altruistic 
sense,  infusing  the  whole  with  the  mo- 
tive principles  of  sacrifice  and  love,  the 
foundational  principles  of  the  Christian 
way.  Those  who  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  education  are  there- 
fore not  merely  mentally  strengthened, 
directed  through  useful  information,  so- 
cially adapted,  and  self-expressed  in 
the  line,  of  their  interests,  but  they  are 
transformed  in  purpose  and  motive  and 
inner  character. 

We  would  illustrate  from  the  first 
Christian  institution  of  learning  of 
which  we  have  any  definite  record. 
I  refer  to  the  University  of  Jesus, 
an  institution  small  in  number  with 
only  twelve  who  remained  until  com- 
mencement day.  There  were  quite  a 
number  who  offered  themselves  to 
matriculate  in  this  institution  only  to 
turn  away  sorrowful  when  they  saw 
what  the  curriculum  included  and  re- 
quired. As  many  as  seventy,  we  are 
told,  remained  to  enter  the  sophomore 
class,  but  only  twelve  received  their 
diplomas,  so  to  speak.  The  adherents 
of  other  aims  for  education  said  that 
these  men  in  this  first  Christian  insti- 
tution were  ignorant  and  unlearned.  To 
borrow  their  own  vigorous  expression 
as  recorded  for  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
they  insisted  that  these  original  stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  Jesus  were 
"idiots."  They  did  not  understand 
the  transforming  character  of  the  in- 
struction these  men  were  receiving.  We 
know  that  it  is  entirely  a  mis-use  of 
terms  to  say  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
were  ignorant  men.  They  had  the  fin- 
est teacher  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  they  were  with  him  for 
forty-two  months,  which  is  more  than  a 


college  course,  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is 
the  outstanding  thing  of  ultimate  worth 
in  the  educational  process  we  begin  to 
see  that  these  men  who  founded  the 
Christian  Church  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  their  teacher  were  emi- 
nently prepared  for  their  life-work. 
While  we  do  not  find  the  institution  in 
which  they  studied  in  the  list  of  accred- 
ited standard  synagogue  or  rabbinical 
schools  of  their  day,  and  while  they 
held  no  academic  degrees,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  accept  the  judgment 
of  their  critics  unless  their  work-years 
warranted  and  justified  the  criticism 
hurled  at  them  from  these  educational 
highbrows.  Did  the  work-years  of  these 
men  warrant  and  justify  the  criticism 
heaped  upon  them? 

Peter  was  an  alumnus  of  which  any 
university  might  boast.  He  was  a  man 
of  action,  impetuous,  making  mistakes, 
but  this  cursing  fisherman  demeaned 
himself  well  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
and  throughout  his  eventful  career  in 
the  infant  Church.  His  training  gave 
him  Christian  stability.  He  became  a 
rock  and  his  impetuousness  made  him 
the  initiator  of  the  growing  Kingdom. 
To  transform  a  weakness  into'  an  ex- 
cellency shows  the  value  of  education, 
but  only  Christian  education  could  do 
that. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  education 
develops  what  is  in  a  man.  If  that 
were  all  it  could  do,  Peter  would  have 
been  the  arch  curser  of  the  ages  and  a 
veritable  dynamite  mine  as  to  temper. 
Secular  education  would  have  done  that 
for  him.  But  Christian  education  trans- 
forms the  man  till  he  becomes  a  mighty 
force  for  righteousness  in  the  very  line 
of  his  former  weakness.  That  is  why 
there  is  more  hope  of  a  spendthrift  for 
generosity  after  a  man  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian than  there  is  for  a  miser.  Peter 
was  more  hopeful  from  the  beginning 
than  Judas,  though  Judas  was  promis- 
ing enough  to  become  the  Bursar  of  the 
First  Christian  University. 

John  was  the  real  scholar  of  the 
school.  The  philosophy  of  his  gospel 
and  epistles  surpasses  anything  in  the 
history  of  human  thought.  Not  all  stu- 
dents in  a  college  become  scholars.  John 


was  a  scholar.  He,  like  Peter,  had  a 
weakness.  He  loved.  He  loved  him- 
self and  his  brother  and  his  own  family. 
Now  love  and  selfishness  are  very  close 
akin.  It  is  the  object  loved  that  marks 
the  difference.  John  was  a  self-lover 
His  course  in  the  University  of  Jesus 
did  not  eliminate  his  passionate  love. 
It  transformed,  redirected  that  passion 
so  as  to  make  his  brother-man  the  cen- 
ter of  his  affection;  and  we  find  this 
splendid  fellow  in  his  gospel  telling  of 
the  love  of  God  (John  3:16)  and  in  his 
epistle  (I  John  3:16,17)  declaring  that 
we  cannot  love  Go'd  unless  we  love  our 
brotherman — and  yet  he  wanted  the 
chief  places  in  Christ's  Kingdom  for 
his  brother  and  himself,  his  mother  ap- 
proving, when  he  first  entered  the  uni- 
versity. Here  is  a  man  of  scholarly 
tastes,  essentially  selfish;  but  after 
graduation,  he  forgot  self  in  his  love 
for  others  and  devoted  his  scholarship 
to  an  age-long  service  to1  the  spiritual 
life   of  mankind. 

James  was  an  organizer  and  admin- 
istrator. He  would  have  been  a  billion- 
aire in  this  day,  had  he  gone  into  busi- 
ness. He  would  have  been  rich  in  any 
day.  Like  his  brother  he  was  self-cen- 
tered. Most  business  men  are.  They 
have  an  idea  business  and  selfishness 
are  twins.  They  need  a  new  birth  into 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Business 
men  must  learn  that  labor  and  capital 
are  partners,  not  competitors.  James 
did  not  have  this  notion.  He  wanted 
to  organize  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  in 
advance.  He  wanted  John  to  be  prime 
minister  and  he  would  be  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  He  came  out  of  the  uni- 
versity an  organizer  and  administrator 
still,  but  he  had  lost  his  selfishness.  He 
is  now  loyal  to  a  cause  and  not  to  him- 
self, and  that  cause  is  the  spread  of  the 
Good  News  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
with  all  the;  give  and  take  and  with  all 
the  adaptability  that  would  require. 
Jews  and  Gentiles  were  in  the  early 
Church.  The  Jews  wanted  the  Gentiles 
to  become  Jews.  They  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  essentials  and  the 
non-essentials  in  religion.  The  situa- 
tion was  critical  when  the  fathers  heard 
the  commissioners  from  the  Gentile 
Church  at  Antioch  make  their  report  at 
Jerusalem.     The     first   Fundamentalist- 


Modernist  controversy  was  about  to 
wreck  the  Christian'  Church.  James 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  All 
born  administrators  have  this  talent. 
A  new  field  is  to  be  entered  by  the 
business.  New  methods  must  be  insti- 
tuted, yet  the  new  field  must  not  split 
the  business  into  two  businesses.  He 
spoke  the  words  of  wisdom — this  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
early  Church  did— calling  for  conces- 
sions, for  sacrifices,  for  unselfishness  on 
both  sides;  and  the  day  was  saved.  This 
man  was  so  prominent  as  an  organizer 
in  the  Church  that  its  enemies  honored 
him  with  the  first  martyrdom  among 
the  Apostles.  In  him,  Christian  educa° 
tion  wrought  a  gracious  work. 

Matthew  was  another  honor  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Jesus.  He  was  a 
self-server.  He  sought  the  office  of  col- 
lecting taxes  that  he  might  get  riches 
for  himself  and  influence  with  the  alien 
government  that  oppressed  his  people. 
After  his  graduation  he  writes  the 
finest  account  of  the  finest  life  ever 
lived,  and  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
gives  us  the  finest  encomium  of  service 
as  central  in  the  Christian  life  which 
ever  has  been  penned.  The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  is  the  Magna  Char- 
ta  of  the  social  program  of  the  Church 
of  our  day.  In  it  he  is  still  a  server, 
but  his  weakness  has  become  his 
strength.  His  impulse  to  serve  is  so- 
cialized, and  he  delights  to  paint  his 
Master  as  servant  of  all.  Only  Chris- 
tian education  could  have  so  trans- 
formed this  publican. 

But  even  Christian  schools  fail  in 
some  cases.  Not  all  who  graduate  from 
Christian  colleges  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  Jesus  had  twelve  to  graduate, 
while  seventy  went  through  the  sopho- 
more class,  and  a  great  company  matric- 
ulated only  to  drop  the  course.  These 
things  are  recorded  here  to  comfort  the 
aching  hearts  of  the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators of  Christian  colleges  when- 
ever some  promising  alumnus  has  made 
shipwreck  of  his  life.  One  of  the 
twelve  failed.  He  failed  in  the  line  of 
his  weakness.  The  love  of  money  was 
his  undoing.  It  will  ruin  any  church. 
The  university  had  given  him  a  thor- 
ough course  not  only  in  the  dangers  of 


this  weakness  in  his  life,  but  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  thing  he  loved.  He 
simply  would  not  yield  and  be  trans- 
formed. Jesus  failed  to  reach  him.  So 
Christian  colleges  fail  today.  Judas 
might  just  as  well  have  attended  a  rab- 
binical schcol  as  the  University  of 
Jesus,  so  far  as  character  is  concerned. 

We  have  not  the  time  to  consider  the 
other  seven  men.  They  were  marvel- 
ously  helped  by  their  education.  The 
leadership  of  the  world  is  now  being 
helped  by  it.  The  danger  is  that  the 
education  men  get  may  be  of  the  Juda3 
type— such  as  to  develop  their  inborn 
qualities,  strengths  and  weaknesses 
alike,  and  not  have  the  transforming 
power  which  we  find  in  Peter,  Jo'liiT, 
James,  Matthew,  and  the  other  men 
who  become  everything  else  than  '  'ig- 
norant and  unlearned"  and  for  whom 
the  phrase  "little  ones"  had  no  sig- 
nificance, as  their  powers  ripened  un- 
der the  matchless  Teacher  of  Nazareth. 

Christian  education,  the  education 
that  puts  character  first  and  always, 
such  education  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
Without  it  we  perish.  Without  it  there 
would  have  been  no  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  world  today.  Without  it,  the 
Church  we  have  will  lose  her  spiritual 
leadership  for  the  race.  Without  it 
the  Kingdom  cannot  come. 

The  Church  must  see  to  it  that  educa- 
tion and  character  go  hand  in  hand  in- 
creasingly. So  shall  the  Kingdom  dawn 
in  its  radiant  glory.  In  the  spiritual 
realm,  education  and  character  are  one 
and  inseparable,  now  and  forever.  The 
practical  recognition  of  this  truth  can- 
not with  safety  for  democracy  be  lost 
sight  of  for  even  a  moment  in  drafting 
the  program  of  education  designed  to 
function  properly  in  this  era  of  re- 
constructing a  world.  The  world  needs 
to  be  transformed  rather  than  informed. 
Christian  Education  is  the  only  force 
adequate  to  this  urgent  necessity  in 
this  critical  hour  of  human  history. — 
Reprinted  from  The  International  Jour- 
nal of  Religious  Education. 
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"Gorgeous  Beauty  Fills  the  Place: 
INTERIOR  AUDITORIUM 


"The  Centre  of  the  tide  of  happy  College  Life." 
ALAMANCE  ROTUNDA 
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While  hallowed  memories  of  blissful  days  our  hearts  shall  fill." 


WEST  DORMITORY  AND  COLLEGE  ANTHEM 


The  College  lias  four  dormitories  as  homes  for  the  students  and  ten 
otl  er  buildings  for  educational  and  administrative  purposejs. 


VITAL  FACTS  ABOUT  A 
COLLEGE 


IS  IT  LOCATED  IN  A  HEALTHFUL  SECTION? 

Piedmont  North  Carolina  is  unexcelled. 

IS  ITS  PLANT  MODERN  AND  ADAPTED  TO  ITS  WORK? 

"I  have  personal  knowledge  of  more  than  six  hundred  col- 
leges and  universities  in  America  and  abroad.  None  can  sur- 
pass Elon's  plant  in  efficiency  and  adaptability."- — Robt.  L. 
Kelly,  Executive   Secretary,  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

DOES  IT  DO  STANDARD  WORK? 

The  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
recognizes  Elon  's  work  by  classifying  the  College  as  A  grade. 
Her  graduates  have  done  superior  work  in  the  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  greatest  American  Universities. 

DOES  IT  HAVE  A  WORTHY  IDEAL? 

Elon 's  motto  is:  "Christian  character,  first  and  always  at 
Elon." 

DOES  THIS  IDEAL  EXPRESS  ITSELF  IN  THE  LIFE  WORK  OF 
ITS  ALUMNI? 

Elon  has  five  hundred  seventy-four  living  graduates.  They 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Bankers,  manufacturers,  and  other 
business  callings,  74;  ministry,  92;  teaching  in  college,  uni- 
versity, and  public  schools,  251;  engineering,  9;  law,  17;  medi- 
cine, 15;  public  service,  35;  home  making,  74.  Those  who  did 
not  remain  till  graduation  show  a  similar  distribution.  The 
life  callings  therefore  that  reveal  the  ideal  of  Christian  char- 
acter in  the  service  of  humanity  especially  appeal  to  Elon 
alumni. 

DO  THOSE  OF  MODERATE  MEANS  FIND  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  AVAIL 
THEMSELVES  OF  THE   INSTITUTION'S  ADVANTAGES? 

The  cost  at  Elon  is  kept  to  the  minimum.  Student  fees  rep- 
resent about  one-third  the  budget  of  maintaining  the  College. 
The  remaining  two  thirds  come  from  endowment  and  gifts. 


A  GYM  TEAM 


There  are  two  gymnasiums,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.     Elon 
believes  that  a  sound  body  is  necessry  to  a  sound  mind. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FACULTY 


Miss  Helen  R.  Stearns,  M.  A.,  gradu- 
ate of  Wellesley  College  and  of  Boston 
University,  becomes  professor  of  Religious 
Education.  Miss  Stearns  is  a  writer  of 
Sunday  School  lessons  and  a  specialist  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  Religious 
Education. 

Prof.  Marshall  W.  Hook,  M.  A.,  grad- 
uate of  Elon  and  of  Yale  University,  and 
special  student  in  Columbia  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  becomes  associate 
professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineer- 
ing. Prof.  Hook  has  been  president  of 
Bethlehem  College  and  will  bring  to  his 
work  here  liberal  training  and  a  fine  spirit. 

Prof.  C.  James  Velie,  B.  Mus.,  becomes 
head  of  the  Music  Department  and  profess- 
or of  Organ  and  Piano.  He  is  a  man  of 
varied  and  successful  experience  and  a 
born  musician.  He  comes  to  Elon  from  a 
professorship  in  the  Lansing  Conservatory 
of  Music,   Lansing,    Mich. 

Mrs.  C.  James  Velie,  B.  Mus.,  becomes 
teacher  of  piano,  voice  and  of  public  school 


music.  Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Velie  is  a 
musician    of   high    attainments. 

Miss  Pauline  Shoop  becomes  teacher  of 
violin  and  piano.  She  is  a  skilled  musi- 
cian, who  has  made  a  splendid  record  in 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Baltimore, 
and  in  teaching. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Walters  and  Rev.  W.  T. 
Scott  become  Field  Secretaries  of  the  Col- 
lege. Both  are  Elon  men  and  both  are 
eminently  qualified  for  their  work. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Moore  becomes  Director  of 
Physical  Education  Gymnasium  class  work 
for  men.  He  will  also  assist  the  College 
Coach,  particularly  in  track  and  tennis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brown  will  have 
charge  of  the  Young  Men's  Cooperative 
Boarding  Department. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Cozart  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Professor  Barney  in  English  I. 

Miss  Hallie  Stanfield  and  Mr.  A.  N. 
Greene  have  been  appointed  assistants  in 
the  Department  of  Business  Administration. 


-0- 


WITH  THE  FACULTY 


Dr.  J.  U.  Newman  lectured  for  two  weeks 
on  "The  Modern  Approach  to  the  Bible" 
in  the  Summer  School  of  Defiance  College. 
His  lectures  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion. 

Prof.  0.  W.  Johnson  has  been  professor 
of  Education  in  the  Appalachian  Normal 
College,  Boone,  iN.  C,  for  both  terms  this 
summer. 

Miss  Ethel  Fielding  taught  public  school 
music  and  voice  in  the  Cullowhee  Normal 
School,  Cullowhee,  N.  C,  the  second  term 
of  the  summer. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Lawrence  delivered  two  lec- 
tures at  Craigville  (Mass.)  Summer  School 
in  July.     He  discussed  the  ways  to  secure 


world  peace.  Pres.  Harper  was  to  have 
given  three  lectures  there  on  the  "Youth 
Problem."  Dr.  W.  G.  Sargent  read  his 
addresses  for  him. 

Pres.  Harper,  Prof.  S.  A.  Bennett,  Dr. 
W.  P.  Lawrence,  Dean  Hook,  Dean  Savage, 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Kirkland  and  Secretary  Cannon 
were  on  the  faculty  and  administrative 
staff  of  the  Elon  Summer  School  of  Chris- 
tian  Methods   during  July-August. 

Elon  was  represented  in  the  Summer 
Term  of  the  University  of  Chicago  this 
time  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Alexander,  Prof.  S.  A. 
Bennett,  Prof.  Leo  D.  Martin,  and  Prof. 
W.  J.  Cotten. 

Dr.  N.  F.  Brannock,  Prof.  J.  W.  Barney, 
Miss  Deloris  Morrow,  and  Miss  Lila  New- 


man  attended  Columbia  during  the  present 
vacation. 

Profs.  T.  E.  Powell,  T.  E.  White,  and  L. 
M.  Cannon  studied  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  this  summer. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Hook  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Alabama  this 
summer. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Amick  is  promoted  to  be  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  College. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Scully  has  been  doing 
graduate  work  in  Expression  and  Physical 
Education  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  this  sum- 
mer. 

Coach  Corboy  took  the  Coaches'  Gradu- 
ate Course  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
June. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Velie  Were  spe- 
cial students  in  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  this  summer. 


Going  into  Action  on  the  Gridiron 


NEW  COURSES  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


Miss  Helen  R.  Stearns  will  offer  the 
following  new  courses  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion for  the  session  1925-26: 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  I-A 

Principles  of  Elementary  Religious 
Education.  This  is  a  general  course  and 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  speciali- 
zation in  elementary  methodology.  It 
treats  psychology  and  pedagogy  as  applied 
to  religious  education.  It  should  be  taken 
in  place  of  Religious  Education  I  by  those 
who  expect  to  specialize  in  Children's 
Division  work.  For  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Three  hours  per  week.  No  labora- 
tory work  required. 

RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION  II-C 

Methods  of  Teaching  Religion  to 
Children  of  Elementary  School  Age. 
A  study  of  the  religious  needs  of  the  child 
from  six  to  eleven.  Stories  and  Story 
Telling.      Picture    Interpretation.      Drama- 


tization. Notebook  work.  Special  enter- 
prises. Lesson  plans.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Laboratory  and  conference  Work 
required.     Not  open  to  freshmen. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  III-C 

The  Religious  Education  Kindergar- 
ten. The  problems  of  early  childhood. 
The  Beginners'  Department  in  Religious 
Education.  Caring  for  the  religious  life 
of  little  children.  Planning  and  adminis- 
tering a  program  of  Religious  Nurture. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Laboratory  and 
conference  work  required.  Open  only  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IV-B 

The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. This  course  will  treat  the  history  of 
the  curriculum,  its  scope,  its  principles, 
and  methods  of  measurement.  The  cur- 
rent curricula  materials  will  be  evaluated 
by    the    students.      A    curriculum    for    one 


department  of  the  Church  School  will  be 
constructed  and  edited  by  the  class.  This 
is  a  seminar  course  and  is  opened  only  to 
those  who  have  had  at  least  two  courses  in 


Religious  Education  and  one  in  Bible. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Laboratory  work 
required.  President  Harper  will  teach  this 
course. 


Colonnade  Walks 


REGISTRATION  AND  MATRICULATION 


All  former  and  special  students  will  go 
to  the  President's  Office  where  they  will 
receive  matriculation  card  and  have  a  ten- 
tative course  entered.  They  will  then 
interview  the  professors  under  whom  they 
wish  to  take  courses.  The  professors  will 
enter  the  hour  and  section  of  the  courses. 
They  will  then  go  to  the  Cashier's  window 
where  the  Business  Manager  will  counter- 
sign their  matriculation  card,  after  they 
have  paid  him  their  matriculation  fee  and 
the  initial  payment  of  their  regular  College 
expenses. 

All  Freshmen  will  go  to  the  Dean's  Of- 
fice where  they  will  receive  their  matricu- 
lation card  and  have  a  tentative  course 
entered.  They  will  then  interview  the 
professors  under  whom  they  wish  to  take 
courses.  The  professors  will  enter  the  hour 
and  section  of  the  courses.  They  will  then 
go  to  the  Cashier's  window  where  the 
Business  Manager  will  countersign  their 
matriculation  card,  after  they  have  paid 
him  their  matriculation  fee  and  the  initial 
payment  of  their  regular  College  expenses. 

Special  students  in  the  various  branches 


of  Music,  in  Fine  Arts,  in  Expression,  and 
in  Typewriting  will  interview  these  teachers 
and  have  their  courses  entered  before  pre- 
senting the  matriculation  card  to  the  Busi- 
ness Manager. 

Those  who  have  been  notified  that  they 
must  stand  entrance  examinations  will  go 
to  the  lecture  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Alamance  Building  on  September  1,  as 
follows : 

8 :00  A.M.— Mathematics. 
9:00  A.M.— Science. 
10:00  A.M.— Latin. 
11:00  A.M.— English. 
12:00  A.M.— History. 
2:00  P.M.— French. 
3:00  P.M.— German. 
4:00  P.M.— Greek. 
These   students  cannot  register  till  they 
have  taken  these  examinations. 

A  student  who  fails  to  have  his  matricu- 
lation card  countersigned  by  the  Business 
Manager  before  6  P.  M.  September  2  will 
be  subjected  to  an  extra  charge  for  regis- 
tration thereafter,  as  stated  in  the  cata- 
logue, p.  52. 


SCHEDULE    OF    RECITATIONS 
Effective  September  2,   1925 


Hour 


7:00  to  8:00 


8:00  to  9:00 


9:00  to  10:00 


10:00  to  11:00 


11:00  to  12:00 


12:00  to  1:00 


1:00  to  2:00 


2:00  to  3:00 


6:30  to  7:30 


Monday,    Wednesday,    Friday 
Breakfast 


Religious  Education  II- A   (M) 
Business  Administration  II    (A) 
Spanish  I    (A) 
English  II   (A) 
Bible  III-B    (M) 
Science  I-C   (D) 
Domestic  Science  II   (A) 
Mathematics  III    (A) 


Mathematics  I   (A) 
Education   IV    (A) 
English  IV-B  (A)  ;  I  (A) 
French  I    (A) 

Bible  I    (M)  ;  Bible  IV  (M) 
Science  II-D   (D) 
Domestic  Science  I    (A) 
Spanish  III   (A) 


3:00 

to 

4:00 

4:00 

to 

5:00 

5:00 

to 

6:00 

Science  I-A   (D)  ;  I-B   (D) 
Education  I   (A)  ;  I-M    (A) 
Education   I-W    (A) 
Bible  III-A  (M) 
Domestic  Science  IV  (A) 
Stenography  I   (A) 
Mechanical   Drawing  I    (A) 
History  III    (A) 
Spanish   II    (A) 


Chapel 

Organization  Meetings 

Athletic   Squad   Instruction 


History  II   (A) 

Science  IV-A  (D) 

Religious  Education  I   (M) 

Education  I  (A) 

Religious  Education  I-A     (M) 

English  I  (A) 

French  IIMV  (A) 

German  I    (A) 

Business  Administration  I  (A) 

Luncheon 


English  I    (A) 
Education  I    (A) 
Mathematics  IV-D   (A) 
Spanish  I-A  (A) 
Greek  I-A    (M) 
French  I-A   (A) 
Laboratory 


Laboratory 
Gymnasium 

(3:30-5:00) 

Laboratory 

Gymnasium 

Athletics 

(3:30-5:00) 

Laboratory 
Athletics 

Dinner 


Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 

Breakfast   

English  II   (A) 

Religious  Education  II-C    (M) 

Mathematics  II    (A) 

Business  Administration   I    (A) 

Philosophy  III    (M) 

Science  I-D   (D) 

Latin  III   (A) 

Domestic  Art  II   (A) 


Business  Administration  III   (A) 
Science  II-B  (D)  ;  II-A   (D) 
Mathmatics  I  (A) 
English  III-C   (A) 
Greek  III    (M) 
Social  Science  III-A  (A) 
Domestic  Art  I    (A) 
Religious  Education  III-C  (M) 


I  Bible  I   (M) 
Religious  Education  IV-B    (M) 
Science  II-C    (D)  ;  III-D    (D) 
Domestic  Art  IV  (A) 
Stenography  I    (A) 
Education  II   (A) 


Chapel 

Organization  Meetings 

Athletic  Squad   Instruction 


History  I  (A) 
French  II  (A) 
English  III   (A) 
Mechanical  Drawing  II    (A) 
Greek  IV  (M)  ;  Bible  IV-B  (M) 
Science  III-A   (D) 


Luncheon 


English  I   (A) 
Education  I    (A) 
History    IV    (A) 
Spanish  I-A   (A) 
Greek   I-A    (M) 
French  I-A  (A) 
Laboratory 


Laboratory 

Gymnasium    (3:30-5:00) 


Laboratory 

Gymnasium    (3:30-5:00) 

Athletics 


Laboratory 
Athletics 


Dinner 


NOTE  WELL:  Students  in  Organ,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Band  Instruments,  Solfeggio,  His- 
tory of  Music,  Harmony,  Sight  Playing,  Public  School  Music,  Technic,  Musical  Information,  The- 
ory, and  Musical  Appreciation  will  consult  the  Music  Faculty  in  the  Whitley  Building  in  Prof. 
Velie's  studio. 

Mr.  Moore  will  arrange  for  the  Physical  Training  for1  young  men  in  Coach  Corboy's  room, 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Alamance  Building. 

Students  in  Fine  Arts  will  interview  Miss  Newman  in  her  studio  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Alamance  Building. 

Students  in  Typewriting  will  see  Prof.  L.  M.  Cannon  in  the  Bank  on  the  third  floor  of 
the   Alamance   Building. 

Expression  students  will  see  Miss  Scully  in  her  studio  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Whitley 
Building.    She  will    also   arrange  for   the   Physical    Training   for    young   women. 

EXPLANATION :  The  letters  in     parenthesis  following  each  course  indicate  the  building  in 
*hich  the  class   recites   as  follows:    (A)    Alamance;    (D     Duke;    (M)    Mooney 


THE  FOURTEEN  POINTS  OF  YOUTH 


BY  PRES.  W.  A.  HARPER 


The  youth  of  the  world  today  exhibits 
the  traits  which  have  always  characterized 
the  race,  amplified  and  interpreted  by  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  our  mod- 
ern world.  In  a  sense  every  age  is  new  and 
in  a^  sense  every  age  is  old.  The  founda- 
tional qualities  of  life  abide.  The  super- 
structure is  new  and  it  is  the  superstruc- 
ture within  which  we.  live  aad  move  and 
have  our  being.  For  the  new  superstruc- 
ture of  our  new  time  we  need  a  new  youth 
as  the  architects  of  the  edifice  of  our 
social  order.  We  not  only  need,  but  we 
have  such  a  youth. 

The  conditioning  circumstances  of  our 
age  that  enter  with  peculiar  force  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  character  of  our 
youth  are  democracy,  science  through  uni- 
versal education,  social  Christianity,  and 
the  world  view  of  life.  The  readiness  with 
which  crowns  have  glided  from  the  brows 
of  kings  and  the  thrones  have  tottered  in 
these  latter  days  has  created  an  atmosphere 
tense  witfi  hope  and  opportunity  for  democ- 
racy. That  famous  phrase  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,"  must  be  sup- 
ported in  the  realm  of  practice  by  the 
spirit  of  that  companion  phrase  "  a  rising 
tide  welling  up  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
making  for  brotherhood."  There  are  vari- 
ous types  of  democracy  abroad  in  the 
world  today — in  China,  in  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  France,  in  America,  in 
England.  But  the  idea  is  all -but  universal 
that  men  ate  innately  free  to  goyern  them- 
selves. The  democratic  idea,  cramped  at 
times  by  race,  religious,  and  cla^ss  cleav- 
ages of  various  kinds,  is.  marvelously  in- 
fluencing the  spirit  of  .youth.  Popular  gov- 
ernment is  hete  to  stay. 

Science  too  is  a.  tremendous  force  mould- 
ing the  life  and  character  of  youth.  The 
romance  of  man's  understanding  of  the 
material  universe  is  a  brilliant  star  in  the 


progress  of  the  race.  Electrons  and  pro- 
tons are  familiar  concepts  to  the  youth  of 
today,  concepts  entirely  foreign  to  their 
fathers  in  their  days  of  youth.  Complexes 
and  synapses  are  as  familiar  too  in  the 
realm  of  man's  mental  life.  Our  youth 
today  understand  the  world's  history  in 
the  eocene  age  better  than  the  race  of  men 
who  lived  then  and  enjoyed  it.  Science 
increasingly  renders  the  material  world  the 
servant  of  man's  life.  To  youth  through 
education  science  is  an  open  book,  a  foun- 
tain of  inspiration,  a  beacon  of  hope,  a 
challenge  ever  to  achieve  a  more  helpful 
use  of  nature  in  the  service  of  man. 

Social  Christianity  is  the  current  coin  of 
the  youth  of  the  day.  It  is  not  a  new  gos- 
pel, but  the  inevitable  outcropping  of  the 
teachings  and  life  of  Jesus.  It  appears  to 
many  devout  men  and  women  who  think 
in  categories  of  personal  salvation  and  of 
a  discredited  theology  that  social  Christ- 
ianity is  the  enemy  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
far  otherwise  with  our  youth.  They  have 
an  inner  urge  that  impels  them  not  only 
to  accept,  but  joyously  to  embrace  the 
implications  of  social  Christianity.  Its 
gospel  is  the  very  breath  of  their  life. 
Extreme  individualism  is  repugnant  to 
them.  Our  youth  are  willing,  glad  devotees 
of  the  social  program  of  the  Christian  way. 
Closely  allied  with  the  teachings  of  so- 
cial Christianity  is  the  lure  of  the  world 
view,  which  appeals  to  the  soul  of  youth 
with  irresistible  charm.  Senators  in  Wash- 
ington blinded  by  sinister  partisan  inter- 
ests may  oppose  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  youth  is  for  it  without  hesitation,  men- 
tal reservation,  or  secret  evasion  of  mind. 
Fraternity  is  a  major  theme  in  the  oratorio 
of  youth's  life.  All  any  youth  needs  to 
embrace  any  concept  involving  fraternity 
is  a  convincing  vision  of  the  opportunity 
that    appeals   for   aid.     The   world   is   not 


too  big  for  the  affection  of  high  souled 
youth  in  this  twentieth  century  of  vision 
and  challenge.  The  Conference  of  the 
world's  living  religions  to  be  held  in  Gen- 
eva in  August  of  1928,  whereby  it  is  hoped 
to  discover  a  basis  of  cooperation  for  these 
eleven  faiths  in  understanding  and  broth- 
erhood finds  in  youth  a  strong  and  stal- 
wart advocacy.  Any  enterprise  making  for 
the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  world  has 
compelling  influence  over  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  youth. 

The  youth  of  former  ages  have  not  been 
so  happily  situated  with  reference  to  these 
four  major  elements  in  the  social  milieu 
of  our  time.  Democracy  was  a  theory  and 
of  doubtful  odor,  but  now  'tis  become  the 
passion  of  the  race.  Science  is  coming 
into  its  own,  despite  the  wild  denuncia- 
tions of  belated  spirits  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Through  universal  education  it  is  liberat- 
ing the  life  and  thought  of  man.  Social 
Christianity  and  the  world-wide  vision  of 
mankind  are  gripping  forces  in  the  out- 
look and  culture  of  our  day.  These  mighty 
forces  have  given  us  a  new  youth  for  our 
new  time,  and  out  of  them  this  new  youth 
is  destined  to  construct  a  superstructure  of 
high  hope  and  noble  endeavor  in  the  days 
that  lie  ahead,  using  as  the  foundation 
stones  of  their  edifice  those  splendid  qual- 
ities which  have  in  all  the  ages  character- 
ized the  exuberant  spirit  of  the  world's 
young  life. 

And  first  among  these  abiding  charms 
of  youth  in  all  the  ages,  I  would  unhesitat- 
ingly place  the  princely  quality  of  open- 
mindedness.  The  pioneers  in  all  directions 
and  avenues  of  human  endeavor  have  been 
young.  New  thought,  new  inventions,  new 
ideals,  new  adpatations  and  interpretations 
of  the  forces  that  enter  into  life  have  had 
their  seminary  in  the  heart  and  soul  of 
youth.  Youth  is  willing  to  consider  any 
appeal  that  can  justify  itself  to  good 
judgment.  Prejudice  is  not  an  inherent 
stock  in  trade  of  the  mind  of  youth.  There 


is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  a  man  with 
a  closed  mind.  The  mind  of  youth  is 
open,  friendly,  companionable  to  progress- 
ive measures.  But  for  the  openmindedness 
of  youth  civilization  would  die  of  the  dry 
rot  of  custom  and  convention.  But  youth 
can  be  led  into  pastures  green  and  by 
waters  still  and  be  returned  fresh  and  vig- 
orous with  new  life. 

Youth  is  courageous.  Youth  rushes  into 
hopeless  situations  with  reckless  abandon 
and  turns  defeat  into  victory.  The  world's 
wars  have  all  been  fought  by  young  people. 
Nothing  can  daunt  the  daring  spirit  of 
youth  when  duty  calls.  "Into  the  jaws  of 
death  rode  the  six  hundred" —  all  of  them 
youths.  What  a  man  of  heroic  courage 
Jesus  was  to  leave  His  Kingdom's  future 
in  the  hands  of  what  their  contemporaries 
considered  a  group  of  ignorant  and  un- 
learned men  But  they  were  young.  Their 
courage  made  them  the  invincible  mission- 
aries of  the  Cross  and  enabled  them  to 
withstand  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authori- 
ties in  their  heroic  crusade  to  plant  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world.  Thank  God  for  the  courage  of 
youth! 

Youth  is  confident.  A  favorite  adage  of 
youth  is  "He  can  who  thinks  he  can." 
There  is  nothing  that  ought  to  be  done 
which  youth  is  not  sure  can  be  done.  The 
confidence  of  youth  sometimes  leads  to 
tragedies,  but  these  tragedies  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  ridiculous  comedies  that 
arise  out  of  the  calculating  spirit  of  age. 
Columbus  was  confident  he  could  reach 
the  east  by  sailing  West.  Columbus  failed, 
but  we  have  a  new  hemisphere  because  of 
his  error.  Few  servants  of  the  race  have 
arisen  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  confident. 

Youth  is  enthusiastic.  Youth  becomes 
absorbed  in  whatever  interest  it  pursues. 
And  youth  is  not  ashamed  of  its  enthusi- 
asm. Wholeheartedness  for  one's  cause 
doubly  sharpens  one's  wits.  Youth  is 
sometimes    criticised    for    its    devotion    to 


sport  and  athletics.  Keep  y©ur  eye  on  the 
youth  who  does  not  yell  at  the  ball  game. 
He  may  need  a  doctor  or  the  sheriff.  En- 
thusiasm is  the  soul  tonic  of  youth.  Enthu- 
siasm wins  the  game  of  life  as  well  as  the 
game  of  golf.  We  do  not  lose  our  enthusi- 
esm  when  we  grow  old.  We  grow  old  when 
we  lose  our  enthusiasm.  I  know  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  hundredth  year,  and  he  is 
known  to  his  friends  as  one  hundred  years 
young.  The  enthusiasm  of  youth  is  a 
contagion  that  would  wonderfully  bless 
mankind  should  it  take  the  form  of  a  per- 
petpaJ  epidemic. 

Youth  has  the  spirit  of  service.  Energy 
is  its  middle  name.  Something  to  do  al- 
ways appeals  to  youth.  During  the  World 
War  youth's  favorite  expression  was — 
"Come  on!  Let's  go"  and  when  a  youth 
was  going  West,  his  final  word  of  behest, 
to  those  left  behind,  was  "Carry  on!" 
"What  shall  we  do?"  is  the  universal 
query  of  youth.  Happy  is  that  civilization 
which  provides  for  its  youth  noble  avenues 
of  service.  The  Boy  Scout  Movement 
grips  the  boys  as  much  by  its  daily  good 
turn  as  by  its  program  for  the  out-of-doors 
or  its  merit  badges.  The  rich  young  ruler 
wanted  to  know  what  he  must  do.  If  he 
had  been  old,  he  would  have  inquired 
what  creed  he  should  profess.  Service  is 
a  watchword  of  the  Christian  religion. 
That  is  why  it  appeals  to  youth.  That  is 
why  those  who  practise  it  remain  always 
young. 

Youth  is  consecrated  and  devoted  in  its 
attitude  toward  every  enterprise  it  under- 
takes. Youth  can  never  be  content  with 
half-way  measures.  Lukewarmness  dis- 
orders its  spiritual  stomach.  In  this  re- 
spect youth  is  like  our  Master  who  wished 
people  and  churches  to  be  either  hot  or 
cold.  Youth  devotes  its  all  to  its  beloved 
endeavors.  When  country  calls  it  pays  the 
supreme  price  of  loyalty.  Youth  would 
rather  die  than  temporize  or  pussyfoot. 
The    equivocal    character    is    anathema    to 


youth.  The  Redeemer  of  mankind  Was  a 
young  man.  The  martyrs  of  the  race  have 
been  young.  fNjo  sacrifice,  no  suffering, 
is  too  great  for  the  consecration  of  youth 
devoted  to  the  causes  they  espouse. 

Youth  is  faced  toward  the  future.  It 
looks  toward  the  rising  sun.  It  is  forward- 
looking.  It  revels  in  crusades  into  new 
lands  and  with  new  shibboleths  on  its  ban- 
ners. History  has  for  youth  no  such 
charms  as  prophecy  has.  The  palmists, 
the  fortune-tellers,  the  clairvoyants  find 
in  youth  ready  and  pliant  subjects.  And 
the  prophets  of  the  race  have  been  young; 
no,  not  all  of  them.  The  constructive 
prophets  of  the  new  days  in  human  prog- 
ress, the  days  marking  new  eras  in  social 
achievements,  have  come  from  the  ranks 
of  youth.  The  denunciatory  prophets  have 
represented  age.  Youth  does  not  look 
back.  It  looks  ahead  and  so  it  gets  ahead. 
Youth  does  not  knock.  It  sees  and  it  fol- 
lows the  gleam  of  each  beckoning  light. 

Youth  is  altruistic.  It  is  thoughtful  of 
others.  It  is  free  from  selfishness.  Youth 
is  the  time  of  social  aspiration.  Only  altru- 
ists care  for  the  society  or  welfare  of  oth- 
ers. Adolescence  and  altruism  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  synonymous  terms  in 
the  vocabulary  of  life.  When  the  youth 
dreams,  the  parents  and  his  brethren  are 
always  included  in  the  vision  that  stirs 
his  soul.  Experience  has  not  soured  the 
spirit  of  youth  with  disappointed  hopes 
and  so  youth  pours  out  its  heart's  best  for 
others. 

Youth  is  discontent.  "Things  as  they 
are"  find  small  sympathy  in  the  breast  of 
youth.  Youth  is  dissatisfied  not  to  make 
changes  in  the  direction  of  progress.  "Woe 
to  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion"  says  that 
ancient  Book  of  the  Spirit  and  youth  glad- 
ly echoes  and  loud,  "Amen  and  Amen." 
Contentment  is  not  far  from  stagnation. 
The  rollicking  brook  not  the  stagnant  pool, 
is  the  joy  of  youth.  Through  its  dissat- 
isfaction  with  its   present,  youth  in  every 


age  has  achieved  the  goal  of  its  aspiring 
dreams. 

Youth  is  optimistic.  Youth  hopeth  all 
things  and  believeth  all  things.  Youth  al- 
ways confidently  expects  the  best  of  every 
person  and  of  every  circumstance.  It  is 
idealistic.  It  is  reformative.  Youth's 
ability  to  smile  in  the  midst  of  hardness 
and  sorrow  melts  the  frost  of  disappoint- 
ment into  the  dew  of  refreshment.  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  breast  of  youth.  No 
pessimist  has  achieved  any  notable  service 
for  the  human  race.  Pessimists  are  pests. 
But  the  optimists  have  felled  the  forests 
and  built  their  highways  to  the  populous 
cities  of  the  world.  They  have  tunneled 
under  rivers  and  through  mountains.  They 
have  transformed  deserts  and  swamps  into 
gardens  of  beauty  and  profit.  They  have 
lengthened  and  brightened  and  sweetened 
the  life  of  man.  God  bless  the  optimists 
of  life  and  multiply  their  number  with 
each  renewal  of  the  world's  youth! 

Youth  is  restive,  particularly  so  in  our 
day,  restive  under  restraint.  This  restive- 
ness  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  prog- 
ress and  advancement  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  social  order.  When  it  takes  the 
form  of  violence  and  crime,  it  is  subver- 
sive of  the  best  interests  of  the  race.  Re- 
bellions have  always  been  led  by  youth. 
Reforms  have  also  always  been  initiated 
by  youth.  Restiveness  under  restraint  of 
law  in  the  one  case  and  under  the  restraint 
of  unsatisfactory  life-customs  in  the  other 
is  the  respective  explanation  of  each.  The 
restive  spirit  needs  direction  and  guidance. 
Revolutionists  and  Bolsheviks  arise  out  of 
the  soil  of  restive  youth  as  readily  as  re- 
formers and  prophets  of  a  better  day. 
There  is  reason  enough  for  the  restiveness 
of  youth  today.  They  feel  they  have  been 
duped  and  betrayed  by  their  trusted  lead- 
ers. Our  youth  went  to  war  to  end  war. 
They  have  been  sadly  disillusioned  by  the 
developments  of  the  past  six  years.  They 
have  not  become  cynics.     Cynicism  is  for 


sophisticated  age,  not  for  trustful  youth. 
The  disappointment  that  has  shocked  the 
confidence  of  youth  has  made  them  trebly 
restive  in  our  day.  There  is  always  hope 
when  the  spirit  of  youth  is  restive  for  just 
and  humane  and  fraternal  measures,  there 
is  hope  provided  the  restiveness  is  satisfied 
by  ameliorative  measures  and  sanely  di- 
rected. 

Our  youth  are  trained  and  educated. 
Democracy  necessitates  universal  education 
and  ours  is  a  democratic  age.  Our  youth 
are  intelligent.  They  know  the  past.  They 
understand  the  present.  They  have  definite 
convictions  as  to  what  they  want  the  future 
to  be.  No  previous  era  in  history  has  been 
so  blest  with  trained  and  educated  youths 
You  cannot  fool  these  intelligent  young 
leaders.  They  cannot  blind  their  eyes  to 
the  things  they  see  and  know.  The  very 
intelligence  of  youth  should  cause  the 
demagogue  to  cease  his  folly  in  the  legis« 
lative  chambers  of  the  world.  Quacks  and 
charlatans  and  poltroons  and  the  interest- 
serving  politicians  are  as  certain  to  be  ex* 
posed  and  deposed  as  day  follows  night 
when  our  well-trained  youth  assume  their 
stations  of  leadership  in  life.  We  should 
give  hearty  thanks  for  our  trained  and 
educated  youth  and  for  the  promise  their 
fine  young  lives  portend  for  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Youth  is  reverent.  Youth  does  not  re- 
spond  to  authority,  but  it  does  respond  to 
personality  and  to  love.  God  is  a  loving 
Personality.  Youth  cannot  conceive  that 
longfacedness  is  essentially  the  only  evi- 
dence we  can  give  of  genuine  spirituality. 
God  for  youth  is  present  everywhere  and 
interested  in  all  the  experiences  of  life. 
Thy  implore  his  aid  in  a  football  game  as 
naturally  as  for  the  restoration  of  a  sick- 
friend.  The  youth  I  know  is  reverent  in 
its  own  intimate,  carefree  way.  The  youth 
I  know  are  not  afraid  of  God.  They  revere 
Him  as  friend  and  guide  and  companion 
in  life.  The  reverence  of  youth  when  right' 


]y  comprehended  is  a  most  engaging  fac- 
ulty. It  is  their  friendship  for  God  ex- 
pressed in  attitude  and  conduct. 

Youth  is  lovable.  When  that  rich  young 
ruler  to  whom  we  have  already  referred 
came  to  Jesus,  it  is  recorded  that  our 
Master  loved  him.  Who  does  not  love 
youth?  Youth  is  not  perfect,  nor  is  age. 
Youth  loves  passionately.  Those  who  know 
youth  best  love  them  best.  And  youth 
always  responds  to  love.  More  can  be  ac- 
complished by  affectionate  regard  for 
youth  than  by  all  the  precepts  and  denun- 
ciations of  all  the  moral  interpretators  of 
young  life.  When  youth  err,  love  can  win 
them  back  to  the  paths  of  wholesome  liv- 
ing, and  only  love  can.  The  gospel  of  con- 
demnation as  preached  by  Billy  Sunday 
may  startle  the  sin-soaked  adult  to  a  reali- 
zation of  his  "lost  and  ruined  condition." 
But  youth  will  respond  to  the  gospel  of 
love.  Whoever  responds  to  love  is  lovoble. 
Like  always  responds  to  like.  The  youth 
of  this  age  are  hungry  for  love  and  through 
love  alone  will  they  become  the  splendid 
servants  of  humanity  their  noble  character- 
istics qualify  them  to  be. 

These    fourteen    points    in    the    spirit    of 


youth  hearten  us  to  expect  an  era  of  un- 
precedented achievement  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. Beginning  with  openmindedness 
and  ending  with  lovableness  and  sand- 
wiched in  between  these  noble  qualities  of 
courage,  confidence,  enthusiasm,  willing 
service,  consecrated  devotion,  forw'ard- 
lookingness,  altruism,  divine  discontent, 
optimism,  restive  anxiety  for  the  better- 
ment of  life,  sound  education,  and  rever- 
ence for  true  worth,  what  a  paragon  of 
beauty  and  hope  and  promise  the  youth  of 
today  presents  us!  The  panorama  is  de- 
lightsome to  contemplate.  Fortunate  in- 
deed is  this  generation  that  its  youth  in 
reaching  forward  to  the  new  ideals  and 
aspirations  have  retained  in  the  foundation 
of  their  life's  edifice  so  many  of  the  tested 
character-building  materials  of  the  centur- 
ies past!  God  be  thanked  for  the  spirit  of 
our  youth!  May  that  spirit  constructively 
and  consistently  express  itself  in  improv- 
ing the  inner  life  and  the  outer  circum- 
stances of  the  generation  in  which  they 
shall  gather  in  themselves  the  hopes  and 
the  responsibilities  of  an  inspiring  human- 
ity! 
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FINANCIAL  CHANGES— Note  Carefully 


There  will  be  some 

change  in 

the  man- 

agement    of    finances 

for    the 

scholastic 

year  1925-1926. 

For  the  coming  year 

,  students 

will  pay 

on    entrance   the    following: — 

Those  boarding  in  the  Ladies' 

Hall  will 

pay  to  the  Business  Manager,  on 

matricul- 

&ting, 

Tuition    

$  2( 

Room   Rent 

16.00 

Matriculation    Fee 

20.00 

Breakage   Fee  

2.00 

Laboratory  Fee  

5.00 

Students  rooming  in  this  building  will 
pay  to  the  Manager  of  the  Ladies'  Hall  for 
one  month's  board  in  advance,  estimated 
at  $10.00. 

Students  rooming  in  West  Dormitory  will 
pay  to  the  Business  Manager,  on  matricul- 
ating, 

Tuition   $  26.00 

Room   Rent  : 24.00 

Matriculation   Fee   ....     20.00 

Board   for  two  months 40.00 

Breakage  Fee  2.00 

Laboratory  Fee  5.00 


Total  > $  69.00 


Total  $117.00 


Young  men  rooming  in  the  Alumni 
Building  and  boarding  at  the  College  Din- 
ing Hall  will  pay  the  following  on  matri- 
culating, 

Tuition   $  26.00 

Room   Rent   24.00 

Matriculation   Fee   20.00 

Board,  two  months  40.00 

Breakage  Fee  5.00 

Laboratory  Fee  5.00 

Total  $120.00 

Those  young  men  who  room  in  the  East 
Dormitory  and  boarding  at  the  College 
Dining  Hall  will  pay  the  following  on  ma- 
triculating, 

Tuition    $  26.00 

Room    20.00 

Matriculation   Fee   20.00 

Board,  two  months   40.00 

Breakage   Fee —       5.00 

Laboratory  Fee  5.00 

Total  $116.00 

Those  young  men  and  women  who  come 
from  home  and  who  are  generally  known 
as  day  students  will  pay  the  following  on 
entering: 

Tuition $  26.00 

Matriculation   Fee    20.00 

Laboratory  Fee  5.00 

Total  $  51.00 

All  students  living  on  the  campus  will 
be  charged  a  medicine  fee  of  $1.00  for  the 
year. 

Those  of  the  young  men  who  take  their 
meals  in  the  Young  Men's  Cooperative 
Boarding  Department,  will  deduct  $40.00 
from  the  above  two  statements,  but  they 
will  pay  one  monthly  installment  for  board 
in  advance  when  they  commence  boarding 
there,  estimated  at  $12.50. 

The  above  amounts  are  to  be  paid  in 
advance  on  Matriculation. 


Bills  will  be  sent  to  parents  and  guard' 
ians  for  all  other  charges  for  departmental 
work,  extra  laboratory  fees,  and  other 
charges  by  the  15th  day  of  September, 
1925,  and  the  amounts  of  the  bills  will  be- 
due  when  the  bills  are  presented. 

It  is  noticed  that  board  is  paid  for  above 
for  only  September  and  October.  Board 
for  November  and  December  will  be  due 
in  advance  on  the  25th  day  of  October, 
1925. 

Entrance  to  the  Dining  Hall  will  be  on 
ticket  only  after  the  Matriculation  day 
and  students  must  have  their  meal  tickets 
for  presentation  at  the  Dining  Hall  door. 

Books  will  be  sold  from  the  College 
Store  for  cash  to  students.  Students  who 
cannot  pay  cash  at  once  will  bring  an 
order  from  their  parents  asking  that  books 
be  supplied  and  charged  to  account.  The 
same  applies  to  sheet  music,  art  material, 
athletic   supplies,  etc.,  etc. 

Merchandise  tickets  will  be  sold  for 
merchandise  in  the  College  Store  for  $5.00 
for  each  ticket.  As  purchases  are  made, 
the  amounts  will  be  punched  in  the  ticket 
until  the  ticket  has  been  exhausted.  Par- 
ents wishing  tickets  issued  to  their  sons 
or  daughters  in  College  must  send  a  writ- 
ten order  in  case  these  tickets  are  to  be 
charged   to  account. 

Studnts  having  position  with  the  College 
or  scholarships  (whether  ministerial  or  en- 
dowed) will  deduct  charges  for  board, 
room,  or'  tuition,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
the  amounts  indicated  above. 

The  Business  Manager  will  accept  short 
time  notes  for  any  of  these  items  except 
matriculation,  with  acceptable  endorse- 
ment. Those  desiring  such  accomodation 
should  write  Dr.  T.  C.  Amick,  Bus.  Mgr.. 
Elon  College,  N.  C.  at  once. 


Changes  in  Practical  Arts  and  Business  Administration 
and  Laboratory  Charges 


Beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1925-26 
there  will  be  no  extra  charge  for  courses 
in  Practical  Arts  and  Business  Administra- 
tion. They  will  take  the  rank  of  literary 
studies.  There  will  however  be  a  labora- 
tory charge  of  $10  the  year  for  each  course. 
Typewriting  cannot  take  rank  as  a  literary 
course  and  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of    $20    the    year    to    each    student.    Like- 


wise Stenography  cannot  count  as  a  liter- 
ary course  and  will  be  charged  for  at  t'ie 
rate  of  $30  the  year.  Six  semester  hours 
credit  is  the  maximum  allowance  for  any 
course  in  Practical  Arts  or  Business  Ad- 
ministration. No  semester  hours  credit 
can  be  had  for  typewriting  or  stenography. 
Students  will  not  be  accepted  in  steno- 
graphy who  do  not  take  typewriting.  Cer- 
tificates  will   be  awarded  in   these   depart- 
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ments  in  the  future  only  after  four  years' 
work  with  an  average  of  85.  Laboratory 
work  is  required  in  all  these  courses. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  Domestic  Science 
and  Domestic  Art  is  reduced  to  $10.  The 
student  however  will  pay  for  supplies  used. 


LABORATORY   FEE    IN    RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $10  the  year  will  be 
charged  for  each  course,  in  Religious 
Education,  except  the  introductory  courses 
Religious  Education  I  and  I-A. 


COURSES,  TEXT  BOOKS,  PROFESSORS,  AND 
CLASS  ROOMS 


Bible  I — The  Bible:  American  Standard 
Version.  Prof.  Bennett,  Mooney,  se- 
cond floor.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  degree,  beginning  with  the  class  of 
1928,  who  have  not  had  it. 

Bible  HI- A—  (To  be  supplied).  Dr.  New- 
man, Mooney,  second  floor. 

Bible  III-B— Johnson's  The  Ideal  Ministry. 
Dr.  Alexander,  Mooney,  second  floor. 
Required  of  all  ministerial  students 
who   have   not  had  it. 

Bible  IV— Rice's  Old  Testament  in  the 
Light  of  Today;  Kent's  Shorter  Bible 
— Old  Testament.  Dr.  Newman, 
Mooney,  second  floor.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  had  two  years  in 
Bible. 

Bible  IV-B—k  Greek  New  Testament; 
Green's  Handbook  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament.  Dr.  Newman,  Moon- 
ey, second  floor. 

Business  Administration  I — Kester's  Ac- 
counting. Vol.  I  (with  forms).  Prof. 
Cannon,  Alamance,  third  floor. 

Business  Administration  II — Century  Bank 
Accounting.  Prof.  Cannon,  Alamance, 
third  floor. 

Business  Administration  III — Kester's  Ac- 
counting. Vol.  II  (with  forms) .  Prof. 
Cannon.  Alamance,  third  floor. 

Education  I — Norsworthy  and  Whitlev's 
The  Psychologv  of  Childhood.  Prof. 
Johnson.   Alamance,  second  floor. 

Education  I-W—  Skarstrom's  Gvmnastic 
Teaching.  Miss  Scully,  Alamance, 
second  floor. 

Education  I-M- — Hammett  and  Lundgren's 
Athletes.  Coach  Corboy,  Alamance, 
first    floor. 

Education  II — Pvle's  The  Psychology  of 
Learn  in  sr.  Prof.  Johnson.  Alamance, 
second   floor. 

Education  IV — Cubberlv's  Public  School 
Administration.  Prof.  Johnson,  Ala- 
mance, second  floor. 


Domestic  Art   I — (To   be   supplied).   Miss 

Morrow.     Alamance,  third  floor. 
Domestic  Art  II — (To   be   supplied)    Miss 

Morrow.     Alamance,  third  floor. 
Domestic  Art  IV — (To  be  supplied)    Miss 

Morrow.     Alamance,  third  floor. 
Domestic  Science  I — (To  be  supplied)  Miss 

Morrow.     Alamance,  third   floor. 
Domestic    Science    II — (To    be    suonlied). 

Miss  Morrow,  Alamance  third  floor. 
Domestic   Science   IV— (To   be   suonlied). 

Miss  Morrow,  Alamance  third  f^oor. 
English  I — (To  be  sunnlied).  Prof.  Barney, 

Alamance,  second  floor. 
English    II — Centurv    Reading    in    English 

Literature.    Dr.    Lawrence.    Alamance, 

first  floor. 
English  III — Shakespeare's  Princinal  Plays 

(Century) .    Dr.    Lawrence,    Alamance, 

first  floor. 
English    III-C — English    Literature    During 

the  Last  Half  Century.  Dr.  Lawrence, 

Alamance,  first  floor. 
English  IV-B—  An  Introduction  to  Poetry; 

English    Poetrv   of   the    19th    Century. 

Dr.  Lawrence.  Alamance,  first  floor. 
French  I-A — Fraser  and  Squair's  New  Com- 
plete French   Grammar.   Prof.   Cotten, 

Alamance,  second  floor. 
French    I — Carnahan's    Alternate    French 

Review  Grammar:  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de 

la  France  par  deux  Enfants  (Fontaine) 

Prof.   Cotten,  Alamance,  second   floor. 
French  //—Sand's     La     Mare     au     diable 

(Gregor).      Prof.    Cotten,    Alamance, 

second  floor. 
French    I II -IV— Corneille's    Horace     (Mat- 

zke) .  Prof.   Cotten,  Alamance,  second 

floor. 
German    I — (To      be      supplied).       Prof. 

White,  Alamance,  second  floor. 
Greek  I-A — Davis'  Beginners'  Greek  Gram- 

Tnar.      Dr.    Newman,    Mooney,    second 

floor.     Recruired  of  all  ministerial  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  it. 


Greek  III — (To  be  supplied*.  Dr.  New- 
man.  Mooney,   second  floor. 

Greek  IV — A  Greek  New  Testament; 
Green's  Handbook  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament.  Dr.  Newman,  Moon- 
ey, second   floor. 

History  /—Hayes'  Political  and  Social 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  I. 
Prof.  Martin,  Alamance,  second   floor. 

History  II — Green's  Foundations  of  Ameri- 
can Nationality.  Prof.  Martin,  Ala- 
mance,  second  floor. 

History  III — Larson's  History  of  England 
and  the  British  Commonwealth.  Prof. 
Martin,  Alamance,  second   floor. 

History  IV — Beard's  American  Government 
and  Politics  (1924  edition).  Prof. 
Martin,  Alamance,  second   floor. 

Latin  III — Kelsey's  De  Senectute  and  De 
Amicitia;  Allen  and  Greenough's  Lat- 
in Grammar.  Prof.  Cotten,  Alamance, 
second   floor. 

Mathematics  /--Young  and  Schwartz's  Sol- 
id Geometry.  Prof.  M.  W.  Hook,  Ala- 
mance, second  floor. 

Mathematics  II — Walter  Burton  Ford's  A 
Brief  Course  in  College  Algebra  with 
Answers.  Prof.  M.  W.  Hook,  Ala- 
mance, second  floor. 

Mathematics  III — Cohen's  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  complete  with  ans- 
wers. Dr.  Amick,  Alamance,  first  floor. 

Mathematics  IV -D — Tracey's  Plane  Survey- 
ing. Dr.  Amick,  Alamance,  first  floor. 

Mechanical  Drawing  I — Weick's  Elemen- 
tary Mechanical  Drawing.  Prof.  M. 
W.    Hook,   Alamance,   third  floor. 

Mechanical  Drawing  II — (To  be  supplied). 
Prof.  M.  W.  Hook,  Alamance,  third 
floor. 

PhVosor.hy  III — Woodworth's  Psychology; 
Robinson  and  Robinson's  Readings  in 
General  Psychology;  Seashore's  Ele- 
mentary Experiments  in  Psychology. 
Dr.  Alexander,  Mooney,  second  floor. 

Religious  Education  I — Cope's  Organizing 
the  Church  School.  Prof.  Bennett. 
Mooney,  second  floor.  This  course  or 
Religious  Education  I-A  must  be  taken 
as  the  first  course  in  Religious  Edu- 
cation. 

Religious  Education  I-A — (To  be  supplied) 
Miss  Stearns,  Mooney,  second  floor. 
This  course  or  Religious  Education  I 
must  be  taken  as  the  first  course  in 
Religious  Education. 

Religious  Education  II-A — Gillette's  Rural 
Sociology.  Prof.  Bennett,  Mooney,  se- 
cond floor. 

Religious  Education  II -C — (To  be  supplied) 
Miss  Stearns,  Mooney  second  floor. 


Religious  Education  II1-C — (To  be  sup- 
plied ) .  Miss  Stearns,  Mooney,  second 
floor. 

Religious  Education  IV -B — Bower's  The 
Curriculum  of  Religious  Education. 
President  Harper,  Mooney,  second 
floor.  Open  only  to  those  who  have 
had  two  years  in  Religious  Education. 

Science  I-A — Newell's  College  Chemistry, 
Revised;  Hale's  Laboratory  Manual. 
Dr.  Brannock,   Duke,  third  floor. 

Science  II-A — (Nbrris'  Organic  Chemistry; 
Fisher's  Laboratory  Manual  for  Organ- 
ic Chemistry.  Dr.  Brannock,  Duke, 
third  floor. 

Science  III -A — (To  be  supplied).  Dr.  Bran- 
nock, Duke,  third  floor. 

Science  IV -A — (To  be  supplied).  Dr.  Bran- 
nock,  Duke,  third  floor. 

Science  IB — Cleland's  Geology  Physical 
and  Historical.  Prof.  Powell,  Duke, 
second   floor. 

Science  II-B — Moses  and  Parson's  Ele- 
ments of  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe 
Analysis.  Prof.  Powell,  Duke,  second 
floor. 

Science  I-C — Woodruff's  Foundations  of 
Biology;  Baitsell's  Manual  of  Biolog- 
ical Forms.  Prof.  Powell,  Duke,  se- 
cond floor. 

Science  II-C — Pratt's  A  Course  in  Verte- 
brate Zoology  (Revised).  Prof.  Powell, 
Duke,  second  floor. 

Science  ID — Stewart's  Physics — A  Text- 
book for  Colleges.  Dean  Hook,  Duke, 
first  floor. 

Science  II-D — Millikan  and  Mill's  Mechan- 
ics and  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. 
Dean  Hook,  Duke,  first  floor. 

Science  HID — Timbie's  Elements  of  Elec- 
tricity with  answers;  Timbie's  Electri- 
cal Measurements  in  Direct  and  Alter- 
nating Current.  Dean  Hook,  Duke, 
first   floor. 

Social  Science  III- A — (To  be  supplied). 
Prof.  Martin,  Alamance,  second  floor. 

Spanish  I-A— (To  be  supplied).  Prof. 
White,  Alamance,  second  floor. 

Spanish  /—(To  be  supplied).  Prof. 
White,  Alamance,  second  floor. 

Spanish  II — (To  be  supplied).  Prof. 
White,  Alamance,  second  floor. 

Spanish  III-IV—  (To  be  supplied).  Prof. 
White,  Alamance,  second  floor. 

Stenography  I — Gregg's  Shorthand  Manu- 
al; Gregg's  Speed  Studies;  Graded 
Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  Prof. 
Cannon,  Alamance,  third  floor. 

Typewriting  /— Dualis  Method  of  Touch 
Typewriting.  Prof.  Cannon,  Alamance, 
third  floor. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

First  introduced  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  1920,  American  Education  Week  has  been  more  widely 
observed  with  each  succeeding  year.  The  arrival  of  its  fifth 
anniversary  impresses  anew  its  potential  significance  as  a  popu- 
lar event  in  the  American  calendar.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  National  Education  Association,  and  the 
American  Legion  unite  in  calling  upon  all  citizens  of  our  country 
to  give  sympathetic  and  loyal  support  to  the  schools  of  America, 
and  to  give  their  interest  concrete  expression  during  the  week 
November  16-22. 

Should  the  church  remain  silent?  In  no  narrow  sense,  but 
broadly,  constructively,  devotedly  Christian  Education  com- 
mends to  its  readers  hearty  response  to  the  call,  to  the  end  that 
American  Education  Week  may  be  an  instrument  of  righteous- 
ness and  a  permanent  power  for  good  throughout  the  land.  The 
topics  for  the  week  beginning  Monday,  November  16,  are  the 
Constitution,  Patriotism,  the  School  and  the  Teacher,  Conserva- 
tion and  Thrift,  Know  your  School,  Community  and  Health, 
culminating  Sunday,  November  22 — for  God  and  Country. 

"What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justice,  and 
to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  The  state 
says:  "Religion,  morality  and  education  are  necessary  for  good 
government";  the  church  says,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
It  is  ours  to  inject  a  little  more  international  understanding  and 
to  eliminate  false  national  pride.  Here  is  a  challenge  to  every 
pulpit  in  America  to  stress  Christian  education.  Literature  sug- 
gesting means  of  promoting  educational  enthusiasm,  and  contain- 
ing material  useful  in  the  preparation  of  local  programs  may  be 
had  at  cost  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Your  church  board  is  also  ready  with  its  publicity.  Send 
for  it  today ! 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  SCHOOL  CHRISTIAN? 

A  Symposium 
The  exact  definition  of  a  Christian  school  has  not  yet  evolved, 
and  probably  never  will  evolve.  The  most  significant  things  in 
the  world  ever  defy  definition.  The  office  of  the  Council  of 
Church  Boards  of  Education,  however,  is  now  working  upon  a 
project  in  this  field.  It  is  making  an  intimate  study  of  a  few 
Christian  colleges  with  a  view  to  discovering,  if  possible,  the 
secrets  of  their  power.  It  is  planned  to  present  a  detailed  report 
on  individual  institutions  thus  studied  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Council.  In  the  meantime,  we  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting the  conception  of  Christian  education  and  specifically  of 
a  Christian  school  held  by  some  of  our  leaders  in  developing  the 
ideals  of  American  education.  The  reader  will  be  impressed  by 
the  similarity  of  essential  emphasis  found  in  these  diverse  and 
widely  variant  statements  made  by  our  President,  a  gifted  Amer- 
ican statesman-author  of  international  reputation,  the  distin- 
guished editor-in-chief  of  one  of  our  leading  weeklies,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Bishop,  the  judge  of  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court,  and 
the  spokesmen  of  nine  church  Boards  of  Education  represented 
in  the  Council. 

Calvin  Coolidge 

A  more  thorough  comprehension  of  our  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions has  rarely  failed  to  produce  a  more  loyal  citizen.  With 
few  exceptions  those  who  come  to  us  as  enemies  of  society  are  so 
because  they  have  always  found  society  enemies  to  them.  Educa- 
tion in  the  elements  and  fundamentals  of  the  American  principles 
of  human  relationship  has  seldom  failed  to  secure  their  allegiance. 
But  the  mere  sharpening  of  the  wits,  the  bare  training  of  the 
intellect,  the  naked  acquisition  of  science,  while  they  would 
greatly  increase  the  power  for  good,  likewise  increase  the  power 
for  evil.  An  intellectual  growth  will  only  add  to  our  confusion 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  moral  growth.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
source  of  moral  power  other  than  that  which  comes  from  religion. 

The  righteous  authority  of  the  law  depends  for  its  sanction 
upon  its  harmony  with  the  righteous  authority  of  the  Almighty. 
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If  this  faith  is  set  aside,  the  foundations  of  our  institutions  fail, 
the  citizen  is  deposed  from  the  high  estate  which  he  holds  as 
amenable  to  a  universal  conscience,  society  reverts  to  a  system 
of  class  and  caste,  and  the  government  instead  of  being  imposed 
by  reason  from  within  is  imposed  by  force  from  without.  Free- 
dom and  democracy  would  give  way  to  despotism  and  slavery. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  adequate  support  for  our  form  of  govern- 
ment except  that  which  comes  from  religion. 

Thomas  Shepherd  was  not  a  great  moral  leader  because  he  be- 
lieved in  promoting  education.  He  believed  in  promoting  educa- 
tion because  he  was  a  great  moral  leader.  Thomas  Hooker  and 
John  Wise  were  not  great  spiritual  lights  because  they  declared 
the  principles  of  sound  government.  They  declared  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  government  because  they  were  great  spiritual 
lights.  It  is  necessary  to  do  something  more  than  to  have  govern- 
ment treat  symptoms.  If  we  are  to  preserve  what  we  already 
have  and  provide  for  further  reformation,  we  must  become  a 
nation  of  partakers  of  the  spirit  of  Shepherd  and  Hooker  and 
Wise,  or,  as  the  clergy  tell  us,  we  must  become  partakers  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Master.  This  way  is  outside  the  government. 
It  is  the  realm  of  religion. 

It  is  not  in  any  denominational  or  any  narrow  and  technical 
sense  that  I  refer  to  religion.  I  mean  to  include  all  that  can  be 
brought  within  that  broad  general  definition.  While  I  regard  the 
clergy  as  the  greatest  power  for  religious  teaching  that  we  have, 
I  do  not  refer  to  them  alone.  I  am  conscious  that  the  example  of 
devoted  men  and  women,  the  result  of  the  inevitable  social  rela- 
tions, and,  above  all,  the  influence  of  peity  in  the  home,  are  all 
forces  of  enormous  significance.  While  certain  formalities  of  the 
past  may  have  lost  the  hold  they  once  had,  I  do  not  see  any  dimi- 
nution in  the  steadfastness  of  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
people.  If  these  were  broken  down,  society  might  go  on  for  a 
time  under  its  own  momentum,  but  it  would  be  headed  for  de- 
struction. We  do  not  possess  any  other  enlightening  force.  We 
do  not  have  any  other  hope  for  the  reform  and  perfection  of 
society.  There  is  no  other  method  by  which  we  can  "have  life 
and  have  it  more  abundantly. ' ' 
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I  have  tried  to  indicate  what  I  think  the  country  needs  in  the 
way  of  help  under  present  conditions.  It  needs  more  religion; 
If  there  are  any  general  failures  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
it  is  because  there  have  first  been  general  failures  in  the  disposi- 
tion to  observe  the  law.  I  can  conceive  of  no  adequate  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  beset  society  except  through  the  influences  of 
religion.  There  is  no  form  of  education  which  will  not  fail,  there 
is  no  form  of  government  which  will  not  fail,  there  is  no  form  of 
reward  which  will  not  fail.  Eedemption  must  come  through  sac- 
rifice, and  sacrifice  is  the  essence  of  religion. 

Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott 

If  by  a  Christian  is  meant  a  disciple  of  Christ,  then  Christ  him- 
self is  the  best  authority  on  what  constitutes  a  Christian.  Ac- 
cording to  Christ,  the  Christian  is  not  one  who  calls  him  "Lord." 
He  is  not  one  who  has  any  theories  about  Christ.  He  is  one  who 
does  Christ's  will  and  lives  Christ's  life.  What  makes  a  school 
Christian  then  is  not  its  attachment  to  any  church  or  any  ecclesi- 
astical organization ;  it  is  not  the  theological  position  of  its  chief 
authorities,  or  the  orthodoxy  of  its  pupils ;  it  is  the  kind  of  life 
that  it  cultivates.  If  it  is  intolerant,  uncharitable,  ungenerous, 
self-complacent,  then  no  matter  what  it  thinks  about  Christ,  it 
certainly  has  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  cannot  cultivate  the 
life  of  Christ  in  its  pupils  or  in  any  one  else.  But  if  its  purpose 
and,  on  the  whole,  its  practice,  are  devoted  to  the  development 
of  that  kind  of  life  which  perhaps  is  most  completely  outlined  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  perhaps  most  vividly  pictured  in 
the  parable  of  the  Last  Judgment,  it  is  Christian. 

Henry  van  Dyke 

You  ask,  "What  makes  a  school  Christian?"  Undoubtedly  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  working  with  the  scholars  and  help- 
ing them  in  all  ways  to  think  and  feel  and  act  according  to  Christ 
Jesus. 

Francis  J.  McConnell 

The  chief  factor  in  making  a  school  Christian,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  point  of  view  in  all  the  school 
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activities.  This  would  mean  that  the  outlook  upon  the  world  in 
all  departments  would  focus  around  the  essential  ideas  of  Jesus, 
— his  idea  of  man,  his  idea  of  God,  his  idea  of  worshiping  God 
by  serving  man.  I  would  not,  for  example,  think  of  a  school  as 
Christian  which  encouraged  the  belief  that  education  is  something 
we  acquire  as  a  means  to  our  own  advantage,  whatever  that  ad- 
vantage might  be.  I  can  remember  when  young  men  were  urged 
to  go  to  college  because  a  college  education  would  enable  them  to 
get  on  better  in  the  world.  Of  course  everything  depends  here 
on  how  we  interpret  the  term  ' '  getting  on. ' '  The  old  idea,  with 
its  implied  emphasis  on  personal  success,  was  certainly  wrong, 
or  at  least  inadequate.  All  colleges  should  take  for  their  ideal 
the  fitting  of  men  for  the  service  of  society.  A  Christian  college 
should  interpret  that  service  in  Christian  terms.  This  implies 
the  development  of  all  possible  powers  of  men  as  individuals  and 
in  groups  into  that  largeness  and  fineness  of  life  which  we  think 
of  as  set  before  us  in  Jesus. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  Christian  college  should  neces- 
sarily give  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  to  the  direct  teach- 
ing of  Christian  ideals.  These  should  be  taught,  of  course.  I  am 
thinking,  however,  of  the  possibility  of  living  forth  the  Christian 
ideal  into  the  life  of  institutions  so  that  it  takes  possession  of 
what  we  call  the  school  spirit. 

David  F.  Matchett 

You  ask,  ' '  What  makes  a  school  Christian  ? ' ' 

I  answer,  that  which  makes  a  state,  a  nation  or  an  individual 
Christian,  namely,  loyalty  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the 
living  God. 

Granted  this,  it  seems  to  me,  the  intellectual  life  of  such  a 
school  will  be  distinguished  by  the  desire  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are;  to  know  the  whole  truth;  to  seek  it  in  the  spirit  of 
tolerance;  without  narrow  dogmatic  conservatism;  without  nar- 
row dogmatic  liberalism ;  in  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  worship. 

Frank  W.  Padelford 
the  board  op  education,  northern  baptist  convention 
What  makes  a  school  Christian?     The  spirit  and  the  atmos- 
phere determine  whether  a  school  is  Christian  or  not.     Its  Chris- 
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tian  character  is  not  determined  by  the  tradition  of  the  school, 
by  its  relation  to  any  denomination  of  Christians  or  no  denomina- 
tion, by  the  amount  of  Bible  teaching  that  is  required,  by  the 
amount  of  religious  education  included  in  the  curriculum,  nor 
by  the  system  of  chapel  requirements.  None  of  these  things 
make  a  school  Christian.  If  it  is  a  Christian  school  these  con- 
siderations should  make  it  more  effectively  Christian.  But  the 
determining  factor  is  the  spirit  and  atmosphere.  Are  these  such 
that  there  is  a  pervasive  influence  in  the  institution  which  helps 
the  student  to  understand  that  the  all  important  question  in  life 
is  his  personal  relation  to  God,  which  helps  him  to  live  on  the 
campus  a  life  which  is  consistent  with  the  ideals  and  standards 
of  Jesus,  which  assists  him  in  deciding  the  great  issues  of  his 
life  in  accordance  with  a  high  and  holy  purpose  to  follow  "Jesus' 
way  of  life."  In  the  degree  to  which  an  institution  attains  to 
this  ideal  may  it  claim  to  be  Christian. 

W.  A.  Harper 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

A  Christian  college  is  not  a  school  maintained  by  a  church, 
though  there  would  be  no  Christian  colleges  but  for  the  fostering 
care  and  loyal  support  of  the  Christian  denominations. 

It  is  not  a  school  wherein  professing  Christians  teach,  though 
no  college  can  be  Christian  without  Christian  teachers. 

It  is  not  a  school  wherein  courses  in  the  Bible  and  religious 
education  are  offered,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  Chris- 
tian college  in  which  these  subjects  are  not  taught. 

What,  then,  is  a  Christian  college? 

It  is  a  college  that  achieves  Christian  character  in  the  per- 
sonalities it  molds.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  de- 
clared the  world's  greatest  Genius  in  correctly  valuing  men  and 
institutions.  The  fact  that  a  college  is  maintained  by  a  denomi- 
nation, that  its  professors  are  professing  Christians,  that  courses 
in  Bible  and  religious  education  are  offered  will  avail  naught  in 
entitling  an  institution  to  claim  for  itself  the  name  Christian, 
unless  it  produces,  out  of  its  students,  men  and  women  of  Chris- 
tian character.     That  is  the  real  test. 
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A  Christian  college  assumes  God  as  the  basic  concept  of  all 
its  teaching.  "In  the  beginning,  God."  So  begins  our  Bible. 
And  so  begins  Christian  education.  Every  course  of  study  is 
approached  from  that  viewpoint,  and  all  its  teaching  fits  har- 
moniously into  that  concept.  The  professors  in  Christian  col- 
leges do  not  teach  text-books  and  theories.  They  teach  young 
men  and  young  women  to  see  God  in  every  relationship  of  life, 
in  every  realm  of  truth.  They  are  led  to  sense  God  in  the  proc- 
esses of  the  universe  and  of  life,  not  in  some  of  them,  but  in  all 
of  them. 

Christian  education  is  complete  education.  It  does  not  neglect 
any  department  of  truth.  Least  of  all,  does  it  neglect  religious 
truth,  for  in  religion  all  truth  finds  its  unity.  Not  culture  alone, 
not  scholarship  alone ;  but  both  of  these,  with  Christian  character, 
constitute  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Christian  education.  Chris- 
tian colleges  aspire  to  achieve  these  splendid  aims  as  they  present 
God  '&  whole  truth  to  our  youth. 

H.  0.  Pritchard 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST 

What  makes  a  school  Christian  ?  The  answer  is  not  easy.  To 
the  uninitiated  or  to  those  at  a  distance  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell 
what  it  is  that  makes  a  college  Christian  and  just  how  it  can  be 
done.  But  to  those  who  have  been  and  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
problem,  it  is  not  so  easily  solved. 

What  makes  a  school  Christian  ?  No  one  thing.  Many  things 
— a  combination  of  them.  Moreover,  there  are  some  things  which 
of  themselves  do  not  make  a  school  Christian.  And  yet  these 
are  commonly  considered  as  constituting  the  essentials  of  a  Chris- 
tian school.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of  them  by  way  of 
a  negative  definition. 

Labels  do  not  make  a  school  Christian.  To  tack  a  name  or  a 
label  or  a  high  sounding  motto  on  to  a  school  is  no  surety  that  it 
will  be  in  essence  what  the  name  or  label  implies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  may  be  the  very  opposite.  There  are  colleges  whose 
high-sounding  Christian  titles  would  indicate  an  excess  of  the 
genuine  article  but  which  are  far  from  being  what  their  names 
imply. 
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Ecclesiastical  slogans  and  credal  shibboleths  will  not  do  it. 
To  put  a  creed  into  the  catalog  or  even  to  require  the  professors 
to  give  assent  to  it  before  being  employed  will  not  do  it.  No 
matter  whether  this  creed  relates  to  economics,  sociology,  science 
or  history  as  well  as  to  formal  religion,  it  will  not  do  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  more  often  has  the  opposite  effect. 

The  employing  of  a  teacher  of  Biblical  subjects  or  the  institut- 
ing of  a  Biblical  department  will  not  do  it.  That  will  greatly 
assist,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.  Such  a  chair  or  depart- 
ment will  reach  only  a  part  of  the  student  body  and  even  then 
Biblical  knowledge  and  the  Christian  spirit  are  not  necessarily 
identical.     They  may  be  and  sometimes  are  very  different. 

What  then  does  make  a  school  Christian  ? 

First,  it  must  have  a  definite  Christian  objective.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  institution  exist  ?  Is  it  any  different  in  its  real 
objectives  from  many  other  schools  which  make  no  such  lofty 
pretensions?  Is  the  great  Christian  ideal  of  molding  men  and 
women  into  the  likeness  of  Christ  and  surcharging  them  with  the 
passion  for  service,  sacrifice  and  love  the  motivating  objective  of 
a  school  ?     If  so,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  truly  Christian. 

Second,  it  must  have  a  Christian  faculty.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  of  men  and  women  who  belong  to  some  particular 
church.  Are  the  teachers  in  history,  language,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  etc.,  Christian  men  and  women  ?  What  influence  do 
they  have  on  their  students  aside  from  the  impartation  of  knowl- 
edge? Are  they  teaching  students  or  expounding  subjects?  Are 
students  inspired  to  be  something  nobler  and  better  than  they 
are  ?     If  so,  the  school  has  a  Christian  faculty. 

Third,  a  school  must  have  a  Christian  atmosphere.  That  may 
sound  vague  and  trite,  but  it  is  no  less  real  or  vital.  An  atmos- 
phere is  something  which  belongs  to  the  very  soul  of  a  school. 
This  is  the  weakest  point  in  most  educational  institutions  to-day. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  and  universities  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  present-day  conditions,  seem  to  have  lost 
their  souls.  The  very  warp  and  woof  of  a  school  must  be  defi- 
nitely, positively  and  unmistakedly  Christian  if  it  is  to  lay  claim 
to  being  a  Christian  institution. 
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Walter  L.  Lingle 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  elements  that  combine  to  make  a  school  Chris- 
tian. 

1.  A  Christian  faculty.  In  one  of  his  letters  Henry  Drum- 
mond  says  that  the  best  evidence  of  Christianity  is  a 
Christian.  If  you  will  recall  for  a  moment  the  teachers 
who  have  meant  most  to  you,  I  believe  that  you  will  dis- 
cover that  the  impress  of  their  personalities  and  the  in- 
fluence of  their  daily  lives  meant  far  more  to  you  than 
their  teaching.  A  Christian  faculty  creates  a  Christian 
atmosphere  in  which  Christianity  can  live  and  grow. 

2.  Christian  teaching.  Yes,  we  would  like  to  see  some  dis- 
tinctly Christian  subjects  taught  in  our  colleges.  For 
example,  there  ought  to  be  a  good  course  in  the  English 
Bible,  not  only  as  a  book  of  history  and  literature,  but  as 
a  book  of  religion  and  life.  However,  the  idea  that  I  am 
trying  to  express  is  more  comprehensive  than  that. 
Every  course  in  the  curriculum  in  a  real  Christian  col- 
lege is  taught  from  a  Christian  point  of  view. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  course  in  science 
under  a  Christian  professor  who  is  able  to  think  God's 
thoughts  after  Him,  and  a  course  in  science  under  an 
atheist  who  has  said  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God. 

I  ran  across  this  paragraph  from  Hegel  the  other  day: 
' '  God  governs  the  world ;  the  actual  working  of  His  gov- 
ernment—the carrying  out  of  His  plan — is  the  history  of 
the  world."  A  course  in  history  under  a  teacher  who 
has  this  conception  of  history  is  one  thing,  and  a  course 
under  an  infidel  is  another. 

3.  A  Christian  atmosphere.  This  is  created  by  the  faculty 
and  the  students,  and  by  the  whole  devotional  life  of  the 
institution.  Atmosphere  is  an  intangible  thing,  but  it 
has  more  to  do  with  making  a  home  or  a  college  Chris- 
tian than  anything  else.     Our  deepest  convictions  in  life 
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come  to  us  from  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  in  the  home 
and  in  the  school. 

If  a  denominational  college  is  not  Christian  through  and 
through  it  has  no  reason  for  existence. 

F.    G.    GOTWALD 
THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  UNITED  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

IN  AMERICA 

My  idea  of  it  is  about  this — A  school  where  the  spirit  and 
ability  of  the  faculty,  the  content  of  the  curriculum  and  life,  and 
the  quality  of  the  equipment  all  conduce  to  help  the  student  to 
"increase  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man,"  thus  emulating  the  schooling  process  of  Nazareth  which 
produced  that  perfect  preparation  for  the  life  work  of  our  Ideal 
and  Model,  Jesus. 

Edgar  P.  Hill 

BOARD  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  U.  S.  A. 

As  regards  a  definition  of  "What  Makes  a  School  Christian/ ' 
let  me  say  that  I  can  think  of  no  better  definition  than  the  one 
adopted  by  our  Board  recently  and  published  in  our  last  Annual 
Report.     It  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  professors  and  instructors  professing  Christians  and 
members  of  some  evangelical  church. 

2.  Teaching  of  the  Bible  organized  into  the  regular  curricu- 
lum with  a  professor  ranking  as  a  faculty  member. 

3.  Regular  services  of  public  worship  in  which  student  at- 
tendance and  faculty  participation  are  expected. 

4.  Positive  Christian  point  of  view  in  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects  laid  down  in  the  curriculum. 

5.  The  development  and  culture  of  Christian  character  as 
the  supreme  end  of  all  academic  influences. 

Willard  Dayton  Brown 
the  board  of  education,  reformed  church  in  america 

Not  the  fact  of  having  been  founded  by  Christian  people  with 
Christian  money  and  for  Christian  purposes;  else  would  there 
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be,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  or  more,  no  outcry — as  in  some 
instances  to-day — about  certain  colleges  ''destroying"  the  faith 
of  students. 

Not  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  verses  are  read  from  the 
Bible  and  a  prayer  offered  at  the  opening  session  each  day,  ac- 
cording to  a  requirement  of  the  state  law;  else  would  there  be 
no  complaint  that  our  public  schools  are  "godless." 

Not  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  courses  are  given  in 
"Bible,"  or  that  pupils  receive  credit  for  extra-curricular  study 
of  religion:  else  would  there  have  been  long  ago  a  nation-wide 
acceptance  of  this  program. 

Not  these,  nor  many  other  extrinsic  features  which  might  be 
quoted,  can  be  presented  as  proof  positive  that  a  particular  school 
or  system  of  schools  practising  them  is  Christian. 

To  be  a  Christian  school,  there  must  be  something  infinitely 
larger  and  greater  than  any  of  these.  These  are  but  forms  that 
may  or  may  not  reflect  a  Christian  life. 

To  be  Christian  is  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  reverence,  coopera- 
tion and  good-will. 

To  be  Christian  is  to  present  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  is 
easier  to  be  eagerly  kind,  earnestly  but  cooperatively  purposeful, 
consciously  imitative  of  the  spirit  of  Him  for  whom  Christianity 
is  named. 

To  be  Christian,  a  school  must  have  Christians  on  the  faculty 
— not  necessarily  Protestants  or  Catholics,  or  both — but  those 
whose  dearest  wish  is  community  of  interest  in  the  service  of  the 
highest  as  interpreted  in  the  ideals  of  Jesus. 

In  other  words,  to  be  Christian  a  school  must  aim  to  produce 
— in  line  with  Paul's  great  objective — "Love  out  of  a  pure  heart 
and  a  good  conscience  and  (sincerity  of)  faith." 

John  E.  Bradford 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

A  school  to  be  Christian  must  have  a  Christian  objective  and 
seek  to  reach  this  in  a  Christian  manner.  The  Christian  objec- 
tive is  the  bringing  of  men  into  a  relation  of  trustful  approach 
to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  and  an  expression  of  that  relation 
in  terms  of  loving,  beneficent,  efficient  service. 
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The  essential  is  that  there  be  an  adequate  Christian  personnel 
for  administration  and  instruction.  The  Christian  educator  must 
be  fundamentally  a  man.  "You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow 's  ear. ' '  His  demeanor  must  not  cast  doubt  on  the  creative 
story  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  He  must  be  a 
manly  man,  or  a  womanly  woman. 

Beyond  this,  he  must  be  an  educator.  He  must  be  qualified 
to  stimulate  and  train  youth  to  intellectual  efficiency  and  leader- 
ship. Lacking  this,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  fails.  The 
standard  of  Christian  education  is  that  it  be  education  plus,  not 
Christian  minus. 

The  qualifications  requisite  to  make  the  educator  Christian 
are  these : 

A  discernment  of  the  Divine  nature  and  power  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

An  understanding  of  the  manner  whereby  He  expresses  Him- 
self. 

A  desire  to  become  what  He  would  have  him  to  be. 

A  forward  look  and  progressive  attitude. 

A  world  vision  that  does  not  overlook  the  immediate  need. 

A  Christian  winsomeness  or  a  capacity  for  winning  others  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

An  ability  to  imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of  sacrificial  service. 

An  aptitude  for  leading  them  into  a  life  conformed  to  His 
teachings. 

If  it  is  thought  that  these  requirements  are  too  high,  then 
examine  the  terms  of  admission  of  certain  men  to  the  College  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  later  commission,  save  the  one  who  failed, 
to  teach  the  world  the  way  of  truth  and  life. 

Another  requisite  is  a  Christian  atmosphere.  Many  colleges 
are  hindered  in  their  Christian  output  by  the  unhealthful  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  churches  of  the  community.  They  are 
distracting  and  depressing,  rather  than  stimulative  of  Christian 
interest  and  devotion.  The  church  that  is  so  related  to  a  college 
needs  to  appreciate  that  its  chief  responsibility  and  largest  mis- 
sionary opportunity  lies  in  affording  a  healthful,  quickening,  re- 
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ligious  atmosphere  to  the  youth  which  the  church  commits  to  it 
for  four  formative  years. 

A  further  need  is  spiritual  enduement,  for  it  has  been  said  that 
''Education  is  spirit."  By  such  we  do  not  mean  so  much  that 
due  to  the  prayer  life  of  the  institution  and  community  which 
is  assumed,  as  that  which  comes  from  the  convergence  of  the 
prayer  thought  of  the  church  at  large  upon  the  institution  and 
community  to  which  it  has  given  so  largely  of  its  treasure,  both 
in  money  and  young  life. 

The  institutions  in  which  these  qualifications  are  manifest  and 
abound  will  be  such  as  to  attract  youth  in  large  numbers  and  send 
them  forth,  trained  and  empowered  to  the  service  of  Christ  and 
His  Church.     "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

A.  W.  Harris 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

A  school,  college,  or  university,  is  ' '  Christian ' '  in  the  technical 
sense  in  which  the  expression  is  ordinarily  used,  when  the  institu- 
tion is  under  the  patronage  of,  supported  by,  or  bears  a  sympa- 
thetic relation  to,  some  branch  of  the  Christian  church. 

WHAT  MAKES  EDUCATION  CHRISTIAN? 
B.  Warren  Brown 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 

This  question  is  asked  not  to  call  out  profound  definition  of 
which  there  is  enough  and  to  spare.  It  merely  seeks  a  common 
understanding  as  a  basis  for  the  message  of  this  day.  To  know 
what  makes  education  Christian,  we  ought  first  to  agree  on  what 
it  is. 

To  most  people  education  means  handing  down  to  the  next 
generation  the  knowledge  and  skill  and  ideals  that  have  com- 
mended themselves  in  the  past.  How  to  speak  and  read  and 
write,  how  to  behave  with  morality  and  honor,  how  to  associate 
in  a  spirit  of  democracy  and  cooperation — these  are  inherent  in 
our  social  tradition,  the  things  parents  want  their  children  to 
know.     This  is  the  basis  of  public  schools. 
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By  education  other  men  mean  self-expression.  In  Latin  the 
word  meant  just  that.  Whether  you  call  it  "finding  himself" 
as  the  school  draws  out  the  capacities  of  the  student  or  mental 
discipline  as  it  drills  in  habits  of  clear  thinking  or  liberal  arts  as 
it  widens  the  horizon  of  his  thought,  recitation  and  laboratory 
and  study  and  practice  are  all  devoted  to  this  end.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  college. 

Then  the  so-called  practical  side — education  to  make  a  living — 
undoubtedly  that  has  its  place.  The  personal  freedom  and  hap- 
piness of  the  worker  as  well  as  the  entire  economic  system  rest  on 
this  ability  to  do  what  others  want  done  and  to  make  what  others 
will  buy.  It  may  teach  how  to  run  a  farm  or  assemble  an  auto 
or  cook  a  meal  or  build  a  house.  This  "bread  and  butter"  train- 
ing is  important.     It  is  the  backbone  of  technical  schools. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  education  for  particular  ends? 
Surely  doctors  and  lawyers,  engineers  and  experts  are  essential 
to  all  modern  life.  So  a  system  is  built  not  on  general  knowledge 
or  self-expression  or  even  on  making  a  living  but  on  specialized 
knowledge  and  skill.  This  is  the  backbone  of  vocational  and 
professional  schools. 

Some  people,  too,  when  they  think  of  education,  think  of  all 
these  different  aims  which  together  with  research  in  pure  science 
cover  our  institutions  from  the  first  grade  to  the  last.  They 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  skill,  of  individual  and  social 
ideals,  that  challenges  the  respect  of  all. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  VIEWPOINT 

Whether  or  not  these  ideas  meet  the  niceties  of  expert  defini- 
tion, no  one  of  them  could  be  taken  out  of  our  educational  system 
without  wrecking  individual  lives  and  destroying  social  values. 
Certainly  the  church  is  not  concerned  to  deny  any  of  these 
values ;  on  the  contrary,  it  emphasizes  them.  Nor  does  it  claim 
that  education  would  be  more  widespread  or  efficient  under  com- 
plete religious  control.  Protestant  authorities  without  exception 
endorse  public  education  and  recognize  that  a  complete  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  under  strictly  church  auspices  would  prove  a 
needless  waste  as  futile  as  it  is  impossible. 
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WHAT  I  WANT 

I  am  one  of  thousands  for  whom  the  Church  has 
made  enormous  investments.  And  I  want  to  tell  you 
some  things  that  I — a  type  of  other  students — want 
in  the  Church  College. 

I  want  my  Institution  in  good  repair,  lawn  care- 
fully kept  instead  of  looking  like  a  hay  stubble,  up  to 
date  blackboards,  bulletin  boards,  electric  clocks  and 
bells,  arm  chairs  for  note  taking  and  such  small, 
large  items  as  tell  that  the  Church  has  pride  in  its 
college. 

I  want  my  school  to  be  so  progressive  that  the 
Church  will  invest  in  it  whatever  sums  are  needed, 
recognizing  that  appearance  is  not  a  riot  of  extrava- 
gance but  is  essential  to  efficiency.  I  want  my  school 
to  have  the  buildings  it  needs,  of  the  kind  that  will 
let  me  hold  my  head  high  when  I  compare  them  with 
other  colleges. 

I  want  my  college  to  have  confidence  in  me,  not 
considering  me  a  child  to  safeguard.  I  want  it  to 
count  me  a  learner  who  seeks  the  best  and  who  wel- 
comes guidance  because  I  do  not  claim  to  know  the 
right  way.  I  want  to  wrestle  with  responsibility. 
We  students  rally  to  it  in  studies,  in  leadership  and 
in  general  worthwhileness.  Moreover,  we  usually 
justify  ourselves  when  we  have  it. 

I  want  a  college  whose  President  I  respect  for  his 
scholarship  and  manhood ;  who  talks  often  to  us  sim- 


ply  and  unafraid,  who  knows  the  lure  of  letters,  is  at 
home  on  the  platform,  has  influence  with  folks  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  students; — one  who 
knows  how  to  be  a  real  President ! 

I  want  teachers  so  equipped  that  other  colleges 
want  their  services  but  so  generously  compensated 
that  my  college  can  keep  them ;  teachers  who  are  no- 
body 's  leftovers,  but  familiar  with  research  and 
scholarship,  knowing  the  technique  of  their  work  and 
possessed  by  the  lofty  relation  of  teaching  to  life. 

I  want  their  scholarly  records  to  attest  their  aca- 
demic attainments.  But  that  is  not  enough.  They 
should  glow  with  the  passion  of  teaching;  be  old 
enough  to  know,  but  young  enough  at  heart — I  don't 
care  how  old  they  are  by  the  calendar— to  want  to  be 
friends  with  us ;  to  see  things  sometimes  as  we  see 
them,  to  understand  us  and  offer  us  truer  guidance 
than  classroom  contact  can  afford. 

I  want  a  college  with  adequate  laboratories,  where 
we  can  specialize,  knowing  that  the  Church  is  put- 
ting the  best  of  modern  resources  at  our  disposal.  I 
want  the  Church  to  be  unafraid  to  do  this  and  very 
much  afraid  not  to  do  it. 

I  want  my  college  to  teach  the  Bible,  with  a  pro- 
fessor who  is  familiar  with  the  imposing  sweep  of 
modern  thinking,  and  who  thrills  with  reverence 
for  the  Book  of  Books.  I  do  not  wTant  him  held  up 
as  a  heretic  every  time  he  tells  us  what  scholars  of 
today  say  in  Biblical  interpretation. 


When  I  have  finished  English  Bible  I  want  to  feel 
that  I  have  been  led  freely  along  lines  of  masterful, 
Christian  interpretation.  I  do  not  want  to  be  hedged 
about  lest  I  believe  what  somebody  somewhere  may 
not  want  me  to  believe,  and  all  but  forced  to  accept 
certain  creeds  and  dogmas.  I  must  be  free  to  accept 
and  reject  for  myself. 

I  want  the  curricula  of  my  college  standardized 
according  to  the  best  educational  needs.  I  want 
Greek  and  Latin  available,  science,  modern  lan- 
guages, interpretations  of  history  and  its  philoso- 
phy, of  governments  and  their  policies,  of  economics 
and  the  outreachings  of  sociology — all  these  things 
which  I  must  know  if  I  am  to  be  my  best  in  my  world 
in  my  day.  In  faculty  and  finances,  too,  my  college 
must  be  standard.  But  I  do  not  want  it  embarrassed 
or  annoyed  at  the  whims  of  overstandardizing  agen- 
cies which  appear  to  attempt  the  whiphand  in  the 
educational  world  these  days. 

At  my  college,  I  want  social  life  that  satisfies,  that 
gives  me  a  modern  good  time,  and  makes  me  glad 
when  students  from  other  colleges  spend  a  week-end 
on  my  campus.  I  want  social  life  that  is  cosmopoli- 
tan, not  provincial;  dignified,  bright  and  beautiful. 
My  college  cannot  afford  that  which  is  out  of  date. 
How  I  wish  the  Church  could  see  that  social  provin- 
cialism loses  out  with  the  student  world ! 


I  want  my  college  to  lead  in  debates  and  other 
forms  of  platform  appearance  that  teach  me  to 
think  on  my  feet  clearly,  and  without  embarrass- 
ment, and  develop  me  in  ways  valuable  and  vital. 
Debating  is  not  out  of  style.  It  needs  cultivating, — 
that's  all.    I  wish  my  college  would  be  the  cultivator. 


I  want  my  college  to  exemplify  the  best  in  re- 
ligion. That  is  the  only  reason  why  the  Church 
School  exists.  Some  colleges  offer  an  emotional  re- 
ligion that  most  young  people  today  neither  want 
nor  will  accept.  The  Trustees  and  the  President  and 
the  Preachers  sometimes  wonder  what  is  wrong. 
This  is  it.  Students  want  the  religion  that  is  a  great 
transforming  light  and  life  and  power  in  the  world, 
— but  not  the  emotional  kind,  that  thrives  on  hack- 
neyed phrases  and  stereotyped  feelings. 

I  want  my  college  so  to  teach  Jesus  Christ  that  our 
intellects  will  be  satisfied,  our  sense  of  law  and  its 
divine  operations  left  unstultified ;  so  that  He  be- 
comes our  most  potential  Friend.  I  want  my  college 
so  wisely  to  set  Him  forth  that  after  four  years  of 
seeing  Him  face  to  face  upon  the  campus,  meeting 
Him  in  science,  literature,  language,  ethics,  philoso- 
phy and  history,  students  will  go  out  from  the  old 
halls  of  my  college  worthily  to  represent  Him  Who 
has  become  real  and  essential  to  us. 
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What  then  does  the  church  expect  of  education?  What  does 
it  hope  to  contribute  to  a  system  so  highly  developed  ?  It  expects 
a  Christian  viewpoint  and  it  contributes  a  dynamic. 

Education  is  not  automatic — it  is  a  progressive  achievement. 
It  will  be  what  people  make  it,  no  more  and  no  less.  It  hands 
down  social  tradition — but  what  kind  of  social  tradition?  The 
church  would  see  that  the  knowledge  and  ideals  and  standards 
passed  on  from  this  generation  to  the  next  are  those  which  have 
made  our  country  a  Christian  nation  in  the  past  and  will  keep  it 
Christian  to  the  end. 

Education  for  self-expression — but  what  kind  of  self-expres- 
sion? High  intelligence  without  corresponding  spiritual  devel- 
opment is  a  menace  the  church  would  avert. 

Education  to  make  a  living — but  how  shall  that  living  be  made  ? 
Christian  standards  place  character  ahead  of  wealth  and  service 
above  greed. 

Education  for  expert  skill — but  who  shall  say  whether  that 
professional  skill  be  directed  toward  saving  a  life  or  the  deadly 
horrors  of  war. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  high  standards  that  obtain  in  secu- 
lar schools,  if  the  influence  of  the  church  were  slackened  or  re- 
moved, it  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  forces  of  materialism  that 
nothing  could  counteract.  The  spirit  the  church  breathes  into 
education  through  Christian  teachers  in  public  schools,  through 
its  own  training  of  leaders,  through  its  influence  all  along  the 
line,  has  given  dynamic  to  the  whole.  And  it  is  just  because  of 
this  service  which  only  the  church  of  Christ  can  render  to  the 
great  educational  system  that  holds  in  its  keeping  the  welfare  of 
twenty  million  children  that  we  are  observing  November  22  as 
Christian  Education  Day. 

CAN  EDUCATION  STAND  ALONE? 

Precisely  at  a  time  like  this,  when  education  has  achieved  great 
heights,  the  foundations  most  need  to  be  examined.  Never  have 
more  children  been  gathered  into  schoolrooms  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  nation.  Never  have  finer  buildings  been  de- 
voted to  education  than  the  billion  dollars  worth  of  property  we 
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call  our  system  of  schools.  At  no  time  has  the  standard  of  in- 
struction or  the  army  of  teachers  who  give  it  been  surpassed  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  With  everything  that  science  and 
wealth  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  training  of  young  people,  surely 
education  seems  impregnable,  a  power  in  and  of  itself.  But 
great  buildings  and  large  numbers  and  complex  organization  do 
not  make  education ;  they  are  effects,  not  causes,  the  product  of 
effort  in  the  past.  When  a  nation  has  achieved  wealth  and  the 
attributes  of  success  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  power,  it  is 
most  of  all  necessary  to  take  thought  that  the  sources  of  power 
are  still  flowing.  Great  men,  great  schools,  great  qualities  in 
national  life  are  never  the  result  of  accident.  They  proceed  from 
causes  however  obscure ;  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  look  ahead,  look- 
ing backward  one  can  trace  them  to  their  source. 

No  one  can  mathematically  demonstrate  the  origin  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  It  flowed  from  many  sources  and  from  many 
streams  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  no  thinking  man  under- 
values those  associations  out  of  which  achievement  has  grown  and 
which  had  a  bearing  on  that  growth.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  sources  of  American 
education  were  profoundly  Christian  in  spirit. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower,  the  colonists 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  founded  a  college  that  the  people  should 
not  lack  an  educated  ministry  ''when  our  present  ministers  shall 
lie  in  the  dust."  That  was  the  beginning  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. All  the  New  England  colleges  were  born  of  the  Christian 
impulse  and  on  the  theory  that  the  church  owed  a  duty  to  society 
in  the  matter  of  education.  The  only  college  founded  before  the 
eighteenth  century  that  was  not  the  creation  of  the  church  or  of 
individual  ministers  was  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
even  in  this  the  Bible  was  named  as  a  textbook.  In  the  words  of 
its  founder,  Benjamin  Franklin: — "When  human  science  has 
done  its  utmost  and  when  we  have  thought  the  young  worthy  of 
honor,  yet  still  we  must  recommend  them  to  the  Scriptures  in 
order  to  complete  their  wisdom,  regulate  their  conduct  through 
life  and  guide  them  to  happiness  forever. ' '  When  the  Northwest 
Territory  was  created  by  the  Act  of  1787,  the  preamble  started 
with  the  words : — ' '  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  nee- 
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essary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged. ' '  These 
were  not  thoughtless  statements  of  purpose;  they  set  forth  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  As  a  spontaneous  expression  of  conviction 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  men  began  to  found  Christian 
schools.  Of  the  first  119  colleges  in  our  history,  104  were  Chris- 
tian in  origin.  The  entire  educational  system  which  grew  from 
the  college  down  was  alive  with  religious  spirit. 

Shall  we  say  that  this  was  an  accident  or  a  non-essential  rela- 
tion? The  men  who  were  closest  to  the  facts  would  have  been 
the  last  to  make  that  claim.  They  quarrelled  about  non-essen- 
tials but  never  on  the  fundamental  facts.  If  education  has  not 
been  fostered  by  the  backing  of  religious  founders,  the  sacrifice 
of  Christian  teachers,  the  very  qualities  of  character  that  mark 
religious  life,  it  is  the  most  astonishing  coincidence  of  social  forces 
that  ever  marked  the  growth  of  a  nation.  No;  the  man  who 
would  deny  this  relation  must  turn  elsewhere  to  make  his  case. 
But  to  what  country  shall  he  turn?  Have  Russia  or  Turkey  or 
India  or  China  a  better  system  to  offer  ?  It  was  Woodrow  Wilson 
who  said: — "Scholarship  has  usually  been  more  fruitful  when 
associated  with  religion,  and  scholarship  has  never,  so  far  as  I 
can  recall,  been  associated  with  any  religion  except  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ. ' '  The  more  one  sees  of  the  fruits  of  pagan  cul- 
ture, the  greater  his  respect  for  Christian  schools.  America  has 
Christian  schools  and  it  means  to  keep  them  Christian. 

THE  CHURCH  NEEDS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWPOINT 

A  great  many  good  church  people  have  always  been  ready  to 
admit  that  education  needs  religion.  Having  made  this  admis- 
sion, they  go  to  church  and  worship  as  though  education  never 
existed.  Mention  the  sermon  of  the  pastor  or  a  favorite  mission 
in  China  and  their  eyes  will  flash  with  interest.  But  education 
leaves  them  cold  and  indifferent ;  it  fails  to  touch  their  religious 
consciousness  or  to  stir  their  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  church.  They 
would  never  think  of  making  it  a  vital  part  of  their  program  or 
of  feeling  responsibility  for  its  task,  nor  do  they  realize  that 
religion  needs  education. 
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Why  do  we  find  this  true,  for  it  is  true  in  hundreds  of 
churches  ?  Is  it  because  a  great  many  laymen  and  even  some  of 
the  ministry  have  never  bridged  the  gap  in  their  thinking  be- 
tween education  and  the  church  ?  Have  they  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  education  in  the  school  and  religion  in  the  church,  to 
lessons  for  children  and  sermons  for  adults,  to  a  mechanical  bar- 
rier between  these  two  great  forces  that  they  fail  to  note  the 
underlying  contacts  ?  Naturally  the  man  who  takes  this  separa- 
tion viewpoint  must  be  argued  from  one  ground  to  the  other. 
And  so  we  have  argued.  Statistics  stand  mountain-high  to  prove 
that  the  schools  produce  the  preacher.  Ossa  has  been  piled  on 
Pelion  to  prove  that  this  or  that  school  should  be  helped.  All 
of  which  is  true  and  leaves  us  cold. 

What  the  church  most  needs  to-day  is  a  consciousness  of  far 
deeper  interaction  between  these  two  currents;  they  are  not  to 
be  mixed  by  the  bucket-full  but  flow  in  a  common  stream  of  life. 

Consider  where  they  first  joined  together.  The  Christian  reve- 
lation came  to  that  obscure  province  of  the  Roman  empire  that 
had  the  highest  education  of  its  day.  The  greatest  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  early  church  was  directed  to  the  most  intelligent 
nation.  Christ,  himself,  was  the  great  teacher  and  the  method 
by  which  he  imparted  his  spirit  is  a  model  for  the  schools  of  all 
time.  In  that  first  Christian  college  of  the  apostles,  personal 
instruction  was  the  rule.  The  solitude  of  the  wayside  was  a  bet- 
ter safeguard  against  distraction  than  the  walls  of  a  modern 
classroom.  For  recitations  there  were  questions  and  answers, 
and  laboratory  work  among  the  people.  There  were  tests,  and 
some  failed  and  some  passed,  and  some  were  given  new  trials.  Is 
there  any  fundamental  method  in  education  that  the  MASTER 
did  not  employ? 

Consider  how  these  currents  flow  together  in  the  present  life 
of  the  church.  Few  persons  realize  how  completely  the  ordinary 
church  service  is  in  itself  a  form  of  education.  To  be  sure  it  is 
not  the  ordinary  training  of  little  children  but  includes  adults 
as  well.  It  is  not  mere  information,  although  many  sermons  are 
informing.  Man  does  not  live  by  intellect  alone.  What  the 
church  service  does  most  of  all  is  to  educate  the  emotions. 
Through  song  and  prayer,  inspiring  talk  and  reverent  forms,  it 
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draws  out  the  sense  of  loyalty  and  devotion  we  need  for  another 
week. 

Then  there  are  missions,  the  supreme  task  of  the  church.  But 
what  are  missions  but  the  saving  of  souls  by  methods  that  are 
chiefly  of  the  teacher.  Study  the  life  of  a  missionary  or  of  any 
mission  station  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time  teaching,  teaching,  teaching.  Even  those  medical  services 
and  domestic  ministrations  which  reach  the  heart  through  the 
body  are  not  so  much  separate  acts  as  lessons  in  Christian  life. 

More  and  more  we  are  using  education  in  the  building  up  of 
the  church.  For  years  it  was  supposed  that  an  evangelist  was 
brought  in  and  his  hearers  stirred  and  pledge  cards  signed  and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  The  same  method  was  used  to  raise 
money — a  campaign  for  pledges  of  support.  Intelligent  people 
were  not  long  in  discovering  that  those  methods  lacked  perma- 
nent value.  They  needed  a  careful  follow-up.  Now  they  are 
finding  that  those  methods  do  not  mean  much  without  a  careful 
period  of  preparation.  And  what  have  you  got — preparation, 
campaign,  follow-up — simply  the  slower  process  of  education  sub- 
stituted for  the  sudden  process  of  emotional  appeal. 

Good  people  rubbed  their  eyes  and  looked  for  the  millennium 
when  prohibition  went  into  force.  Surely  nothing  could  clinch 
more  securely  the  triumph  of  fifty  years'  effort  in  the  church  than 
to  have  this  a  part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  land.  Now  they  are 
beginning  to  rub  their  eyes  again  and  to  see  that  laws  are  no 
substitute  for  training.  Virtue  can  not  be  enforced.  Religion 
is  not  compulsion.  In  short,  to  insure  prohibition  the  church 
must  go  back  to  education. 

And  is  not  all  this  another  way  of  saying  that  religion  and 
education  have  an  inevitable  relation  that  goes  far  deeper  than 
mechanical  support;  that  when  church  people  stop  thinking  of 
their  schools  as  something  outside  and  apart  and  think  of  them 
as  inside  and  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  church,  they  will  have 
discovered  this  relation. 

Too  many  of  us  are  impatient.  We  would  save  the  world  in 
a  hurry  without  measuring  the  greatness  of  the  task.  Too  many 
of  us  look  for  miracles.  We  are  like  a  group  of  natives  squatting 
about  a  fakir  in  India  to  watch  something  grow  out  of  nothing, 
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perhaps  a  pot  of  flowers  from  the  air.  We  are  impatient  of  the 
slower  processes  by  which  the  plan  of  God  unfolds.  Buf  the 
steady,  resistless  working  out  of  divine  law  in  nature  and  human 
lives  is  a  far  greater  miracle  than  any  exception  to  that  law.  And 
those  methods  of  the  church  which  most  closely  fit  that  plan  will 
achieve  the  more  lasting  results. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  education  should  control  religion — far 
from  it.  It  is  the  servant  of  the  church,  one  method  of  doing  its 
task.  But  it  is  a  good  servant,  a  humble  effort,  if  you  please,  to 
understand  and  harmonize  with  the  laws  by  which  God  works 
through  the  minds  of  men ;  and  more  and  more  as  religious  forces 
use  this  method  toward  great  spiritual  ends,  our  churches  and 
schools  will  unite  in  a  program  of  Christian  service. 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  COMES  INTO  ITS  OWN 

THE  MOONEY  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  BUILDING 

By  Professor  Simon  A.  Bennett 

DIRECTOR   OP  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  LABORATORY, 
ELON  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 

Leadership  training  for  Christian  work  has  been  an  ideal  cher- 
ished by  the  founders  of  Christian  colleges.  To  this  end,  money 
was  donated  and  programs  of  college  work  carried  with  them  a 
large  emphasis  on  training  for  Christian  service.  The  colleges 
were  expected  to  give  much  emphasis  to  matters  of  religion  and 
the  Christian  life.  As  the  years  passed,  many  changes  in  cur- 
riculum became  necessary.  New  courses  were  added ;  in  fact,  the 
changes  demanded  the  addition  of  many  new  departments  in 
college  curricula. 

These  changes  also  called  for  new  buildings  and  equipment 
with  added  financial  resources  to  meet  the  needs.  "What  college 
has  not  found  it  imperative  to  erect  a  ' '  science  building  f ' '  The 
needs  of  the  day,  the  demands  of  the  public,  the  pressure  of 
standardization  have  all  been  forcing  the  Christian  college  to 
enlarge  its  curriculum  and  plant,  to  take  care  of  these  new 
branches  of  learning  that  must  be  taught. 
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This  pressure  has  taxed  the  energies  of  college  executives  and 
called  for  financial  outlays  beyond  the  voluntary  givings  of  the 
college  constituency.  Under  the  burdens  of  these  conditions, 
most  church  colleges  failed  to  make  a  corresponding  enrichment 
of  the  curriculum  that  gives  special  emphasis  to  religion.  Neither 
have  proportionate  advances  in  the  building  and  physical  equip- 
ment been  provided.  Consequently  the  colleges,  while  much  bet- 
ter prepared  for  teaching  in  general,  are  not  better  prepared  for 
the  teaching  of  religion  than  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

The  advantages  afforded  Elon  College  by  the  Mooney  Christian 
Education  building  and  the  program  provided  with  it  give  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  South  a  unique  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship training  in  Christian  service. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fine,  commodius  new  buildings  at  Elon. 
The  Christian  Church  should  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  the 
greater  Elon.  We  should  be  glad  for  this  enlarged  physical 
equipment,  for  the  enriched  curriculum  that  is  made  possible, 
for  the  opportunity  of  broader  training  and  culture.  As  Chris- 
tian people,  interested  in  the  religious  life,  we  should  be  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building.  I  am 
glad  that  we  have  a  magnificent  science  building.  I  am  also 
glad  that  there  is  beside  it  a  building  equally  fine  and  well 
furnished  for  the  school  of  Christian  Education.  Here  the 
growing  youth  of  Elon  College  may  pursue  courses  in  Bible  and 
religious  education  with  adequate  facilities  for  efficient  teaching 
and  actual  laboratory  work  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
courses. 

This  means  that  Elon  College  is  really  trying  to  train  young 
people  for  Christian  leadership.  Courses  are  outlined  and  pur- 
sued that  actually  give  to  young  people  practical  work  in  Chris- 
tian leadership.  Christian  leadership  is  to  be  achieved  by  lead- 
ing in  Christian  work.  Christianity  is  primarily  a  life,  a  way  of 
living,  not  speculation  or  theory. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  building  of  its  kind  on  any  college 
campus  in  America,  an  explanation  of  the  building,  itself,  and 
the  actual  uses  to  which  it  is  devoted  may  be  of  interest.  It  is  a 
laboratory  of  religious  education,  but  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is 
also  the  center  of  the  voluntary  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
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campus  as  well.  How  these  ideals  work  out  will  appear  as  the 
building  and  its  uses  are  described. 

The  first  floor  is  in  two  units  and  is  designed  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  social  and  religious  activities  of  the  college  young 
people.  The  south  end  of  this  floor  is  given  to  the  work  of  the 
young  women.  Here  is  provided  a  commodious  and  neatly  fur- 
nished assembly  room  for  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. There  is  a  stage  with  curtains,  piano,  and  speaker's 
stand.  On  one  side  there  is  a  dressing  room  with  toilet  facili- 
ties and  on  the  other  a  well  arranged  kitchen  with  running  water, 
sink,  and  electric  range.  At  the  front  of  the  building  are  four 
parlors  for  the  use  of  the  social  clubs  organized  among  the  young 
women.  This  convenient  equipment  provides  in  an  admirable 
way  for  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  young  women. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  first  floor  there  is  exactly  the  same 
arrangement  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  young  men.  Here  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  meets,  and  the  social  life 
and  the  religious  life  of  the  young  men  are  brought  together  in 
a  fine  way.  The  entrance  to  the  men's  part  of  the  building  is 
at  the  north,  the  entrance  for  the  women  at  the  south,  with  no 
connecting  openings  between  the  units,  thus  giving  to  each  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  unit. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  reached  by  an  entrance  at  the 
center  on  the  west  side.  The  second  floor  has  a  chapel  that  will 
seat  400  with  a  furnished  stage,  dressing  room,  and  organ  room. 
Adjoining  the  chapel  there  are  two  attractive  offices  for  the 
pastor  and  the  director  of  the  Week-day  Religious  School.  There 
are  also  on  this  floor  four  light,  well-arranged  recitation  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  college  professors  who  teach  in  the  School  of 
Christian  Education.  Here  the  classes  in  the  departments  of  the 
School  of  Christian  Education  meet  daily  and  the  chapel  is  used 
for  the  daily  chapel  service  for  the  Elon  student  body  and 
faculty. 

On  Sunday  these  college  classrooms  and  chapel  provide  accom- 
modations for  the  adult  department  of  the  citizens'  section  of 
the  church  school.  The  chapel  is  also  used  for  the  Endeavor 
Society  on  Sunday  evening  and  for  special  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments given  for  the  students. 
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The  third  floor  provides  space  and  equipment  for  a  thoroughly 
graded  departmentalized  church  school.  There  is  a  special  room 
for  the  babies  of  the  Cradle  Roll.  Adjoining  this  is  the  Begin- 
ners' or  Kindergarten  Department  thoroughly  furnished.  There 
are  also  the  Primary,  Junior,  Intermediate,  and  Senior  Depart- 
ments, each  with  its  assembly  room  for  worship  and  individual 
classrooms.  Each  of  these  departments  is  furnished  with  a  piano, 
superintendent's  desk,  cabinet,  coat  room,  and  needed  furnish- 
ings. There  is  also  a  secretary's  supply  room,  where  material  is 
stored  for  use  in  the  varied  work  of  these  departments.  On  Sun- 
day the  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  meet  on  this  floor 
for  Sunday-school.  Through  the  week  these  rooms  are  used  for 
the  respective  departments  of  the  Week-day  Religious  School. 
The  children  of  the  Elon  public  schools  and  of  the  Christian 
Orphanage  come  for  this  work  in  Religious  Education  according 
to  a  schedule  agreed  upon  with  the  superintendents  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  orphanage.  This  provides  laboratory  work  for  the 
college  department  of  Religious  Education. 

Here  every  week  fifty  of  our  college  students  are  at  work  as 
officers  and  teachers  going  about  the  practical  work  of  religious 
education  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Week-day 
Religious  School. 

There  are  two  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  building  that  are 
designed  for  manual  training  and  practical  art  and  handicraft 
work  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Week-day  Religious  School. 
There  is  also  an  automatic  electric  elevator  for  use  of  the  mothers 
and  smaller  children.  This  gives  us  a  building  unique  in  its 
purpose  and  arrangement.  It  is  a  college  building  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  School  of  Christian  Education  in  a  modern 
small  college  plant.  Here  the  college  work  of  the  department, 
with  its  practical  laboratory  work  in  Religious  Education,  and 
the  social  and  religious  activities  of  the  student  body,  are  all 
brought  together  and  correlated  with  the  regular  church  school 
work.    J  ^+ 

As  we  go  about  our  work  in  this  magnificent  and  well  equipped 
building  we  feel  the  thrill  of  united  effort  in  a  great  spiritual 
achievement.     The  lives  of  those  who  work  here  are  joined  in 
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spirit  and  purpose  with  great  souls  who  have  toiled,  sacrificed, 
achieved,  and  passed  on  to  us  their  unfinished  task.  To  them  we 
are  debtors.  We  shall  work  and  try  to  pass  to  others  the  noble 
ideals  and  rich  spiritual  heritage  that  have  come  to  us. 

The  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building  did  not  just  hap- 
pen. Some  one  worked,  struggled,  and  prayed.  Some  one 
dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions.  Some  one  planned  and  hoped. 
Some  one  worked  and  sacrificed.  Out  of  all  of  this  there  has 
grown  a  beautiful,  commodious  structure — a  great  achievement 
in  the  spiritual  aspiration  of  noble  and  loyal  Christian  souls. 

Among  those  who  have  seen  visions,  who  have  planned,  prayed, 
and  worked  I  must  mention  the  President  of  Elon.  For  years 
Dr.  Harper  has  had  the  work  of  Christian  Education  upon  his 
heart.  As  the  needs  of  Elon  pressed  close  upon  his  life  he  felt 
the  need  for  such  a  building  as  this.  Could  it  be  accomplished? 
It  must ;  and  with  prayerful  earnestness  he  set  himself  to  work 
it  out. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  for  men  and  women  of  sterling  Chris- 
tian faith  who  look  upon  life  as  a  cooperative  task — God  and  man 
working  together  for  larger  and  better  things  in  human  life. 
The  donors  of  this  building,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Orban,  Jr.,  look 
upon  life  and  its  possessions  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered 
for  the  achievement  of  God's  own  purposes  in  human  life.  This 
building  has  been  made  possible  out  of  the  benevolence  of  their 
Christian  purpose  and  the  recognition  of  their  stewardship  be- 
fore God.  This  generous  gift  has  made  us  all  debtors  to  this 
earnest  Christian  family  which  has  so  freely  made  possible  this 
building  and  its  equipment. 

The  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building  is  a  memorial  to 
the  Reverend  Isaac  Mooney,  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Kansas  and  the  father  of  Mrs.  Orban.  In  recognition 
of  his  fine  Christian  service  and  in  appreciation  of  his  loyal  faith 
and  life,  the  family  has  freely  offered  this  benefaction  to  Elon 
College  as  a  memorial  to  Brother  Mooney.  Fitting  it  is  that 
such  a  life  should  thus  be  honored  and  revered. 
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YOUTH  FINDS  A  WAY 

Activities  op  the  People's  Church, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

By  the  Rev.  N.  A.  McCune,  Pastor 

Yes,  the  students  have  overstepped  the  mark — of  denomina- 
tional boundaries.  Where?  At  the  People's  Church,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  the  seat  of  the  Michigan  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Naturally,  students  come  to  East  Lansing  from 
home  churches  of  one  denomination  or  another.  The  majority 
are  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians. 
But  they  bring  with  them  something  essentially  the  same  that 
under  the  influence  of  their  new  environment  blends  in  a  happy 
Christian  fellowship  and  makes  the  People's  Church  one  of  the 
most  unique  enterprises  in  the  whole  country. 

The  People's  Church,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  is  an  inter- 
denominational, evangelical,  Christian  church.  Its  creed, 
taken  by  all  persons  joining  on  confession  of  faith  is : — "I  believe 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  help  of  God  I  will 
strive  daily  to  live  the  life  of  purity,  service  and  unselfishness 
which  He  exemplified  to  the  world."  Persons  of  twenty-four 
denominations  are  represented  on  the  church  rolls.  No  attention 
is  paid  to  denominational  lines  in  electing  officers  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  church  budget  is  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  the 
benevolences  are  divided  equally*  among  the  four  cooperating 
denominations,  viz.,  the  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  commonly  called  the  "Big  4."  There  is  a  strong 
missionary  society  among  the  women. 

The  inter  denominationalism  of  the  church  is  shown  thus: — 
There  are  ten  trustees,  six  elected  by  the  church,  and  one  each  by 
the  Big  4.  Further,  the  Committee  on  Student  Religious  Work 
is  composed  of  four  representatives  of  the  national  boards  of 
education,  of  the  four  cooperating  denominations;  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  bodies  of  the  aforesaid  denominations; 
four  representatives  of  the  local  church ;  one  representative  each 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. ;  two  students,  elected  by 
the  students. 
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The  interdenominational  phase  of  the  work  is  still  further 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Religious  Work  and  the  Director  of  Women  Students '  Work 
is  supported  equally  by  the  boards  of  education  of  the  above  four 
denominations;  and  still  further  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
above  denominations  (not  the  boards  of  education)  is  con- 
tributing $25,000  toward  the  construction  of  a  $375,000  house  of 
worship,  and  each  has  paid  one  half  its  pledge,  which  is  its  full 
payment  to  date. 

The  social  life  of  students  is  cared  for  as  follows : 

In  the  fall  term,  all  freshmen  are  called  on  in  their  rooms, 
by  teams  of  students  and  faculty,  under  direction  of  the 
student  pastor's  office. 

For  the  past  two  years  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
freshmen  to  be  invited  to  Sunday  dinner  in  East  Lansing 
homes,  the  second  or  third  Sundays  of  the  college  year. 

Large  student  socials  are  held  fortnightly  in  the  church. 

The  religious  life  of  students  is  fostered  somewhat  as  follows : 

Bible  classes  on  Sunday. 

Upper  classmen  go  out  as  propagandists  for  the  People's 
Church  and  get  students  to  join  the  church  as  associate 
members,  and  many  respond;  others  join  on  confession  of 
faith. 

In  late  January,  each  year,  a  College  Christian  Conclave 
is  held,  at  which  secretaries  representing  the  Big  4  denomi- 
nations come  and  spend  three  days,  Friday  to  Sunday  night, 
at  East  Lansing.  The  first  meeting  on  Friday  is  held  in  a 
college  building,  for  which  all  classes  are  adjourned.  The 
meeting  is  addressed  by  one  of  the  visitors.  Saturday  is 
devoted  to  conferences  with  individuals,  these  conferences 
or  interviews  being  arranged  for  by  students.  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  afternoon  fraternity  and  sorority  houses 
are  open  to  the  visitors.  Sunday  morning  and  night  there 
are  addresses  by  one  or  more  of  the  secretaries.  Following 
this  another  push  is  made  for  church  members,  with  large 
results. 
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This  year  extension  work  is  planned,  and  a  rural  parish 
has  already  been  surveyed  for  this  purpose.  Students  have 
volunteered  to  go  and  carry  on  religious  and  young  people 's 
work  in  this  rural  parish.  This  is  being  done  by  the  church 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  working  together,  and  is 
to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Women 
Students'  Religious  Work. 

The  practical  side  of  the  student 's  life. 

This  is  touched  by  the  employment  bureau  maintained  in 
the  church  and  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Twenty-four  hundred  jobs  were  secured  for 
students  this  past  college  year.  One  day's  work  amounted 
to  $642  in  wages.  Rooming  accommodations  are  also  cared 
for  by  this  branch  of  the  work.  It  should  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained that  both  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have 
been  affiliated  and  integrated  with  the  church  program. 
This  was  done  three  years  ago. 

Educational. 

For  two  years  the  church  has  carried  on  an  elective  course 
in  religious  education  for  each  term  of  the  college  year,  or 
three  each  year.  College  credit  is  allowed.  This  work  will 
be  extended  as  soon  as  money  permits. 

It  is  hoped  to  make  the  People's  Church  and  Michigan  State 
College  a  center  for  the  training  of  rural  workers  of  all  sorts, 
especially  ministers. 

The  work  of  the  local  parish  was  strengthened  one  year  ago  by 
the  employment  of  an  assistant  pastor  and  director  of  religious 
education. 

"TENDENCIES  IN  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATION" 

By  T.  M. 

* '  Tendencies  in  College  Administration, ' '  a  book  based  on  lec- 
tures given  by  Dr.  Kelly  as  the  representative  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  at  the  University  of  Paris  in  1924,  to  which 
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reference  has  previously  been  made  in  Christian  Education,  is 
expected  to  be  off  the  press  and  ready  for  delivery  in  November. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  manuscript  are  agreed  that  Dr.  Kelly 
presents  in  condensed  yet  attractive  and  readable  form  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  fresh  and  interesting  data  on  the  American 
college  as  it  appears  today  from  within,  together  with  sufficient 
historical  background  of  really  important  movements  to  make  the 
present  readily  intelligible.  In  easy,  direct,  non-technical  fash- 
ion, vital  matters  on  which  the  attention  of  those  directing  the 
course  of  higher  education  in  America  is  focussed,  are  discussed. 
As  the  author  says  in  his  "Foreword" — "This  book  does  not 
claim  to  be  an  encyclopaedia ;  it  deals  with  but  a  few  of  many 
tendencies.  Nor  is  it  a  critique ;  its  primary  function  is  exposi- 
tion. ' '  While  of  special  interest  and  service  to  students  of  college 
administration,  it  should  awaken  a  response  in  every  college 
graduate  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  book  contains  fourteen  chapters,  having  the  following 
titles:  "The  Increasing  Numbers  and  Types,"  "The  American 
Theory  of  Control,"  "The  Growing  Significance  of  the  'Log,'  " 
"The  Libraries,"  "The  Liberal  College  Program,"  "The  Tech- 
nical and  Professional  Programs,"  "The  Sources  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Students,"  "Meeting  the  Student  Costs,"  "Extra- 
curricular Problems,"  "Athletics,"  "The  Alumni,"  "Unifying 
the  Liberal  Curriculum,"  "In  Behalf  of  Scholarship,"  "Franco- 
American  Reciprocity. ' ' 

Permission  has  been  given  to  quote  a  few  extracts  from  letters 
received  by  Dr.  Kelly  from  persons  who,  before  publication,  read 
chapters  on  subjects  with  which  they  had  intimate  acquaintance. 

Of  Chapter  II,  "The  Theory  of  Control,"  Mr.  Howard  J. 
Savage,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  wrote : 

"I  realize  that  your  manuscript  on  this  topic  is  a  much 
condensed  statement  of  a  vexed  and  difficult  problem,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  covered  the  ground  with  more 
than  adequacy. ' ' 

And  Dr.  Furst,  who  saw  Chapter  V,  "The  Liberal  College 
Program ' ' : — 
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"I  have  read  this  with  much  interest.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  handled  the  complicated  matter  most  clearly. ' ' 

Of  this  same  chapter  Dean  Hawkes,  of  Columbia,  replying  to  a 
question,  said : 

"It  seems  to  me  not  only  'fit  to  print,'  but  very  desirable 
to  make  available  in  as  widespread  a  manner  as  practicable. 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  could  be  dropped  out  of  your 
treatment. ' ' 

Dr.  Azariah  S.  Eoot,  Librarian  of  Oberlin  College,  commenting 
on  the  library  chapter,  said : 

' '  I  have  read  the  manuscript  of  your  fourth  chapter  with 
very  much  interest.  It  seems  to  me  an  admirable  statement 
of  the  place  and  work  of  the  library  in  a  college  and  uni- 
versity. It  is  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  no  criticism  to 
make. ' ' 

To  Mr.  R.  H.  Sailor,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Alumni 
Secretaries,  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  his  office,  the  statement  regarding  college  alumni  was 
submitted.    He  returned  it  with  this  paragraph : 

"I've  read  the  article  on  the  Alumni  with  interest.  It  is 
an  excellent  review  of  the  entire  situation,  and  you  don't 
need  to  add  much  or  subtract  much. ' ' 

Dean  Nicolson,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  who  read  the 
chapter  on  "Athletics"  with  discriminating  eye,  pronounced  his 
verdict  that  it  "stated  fairly  both  sides  of  a  troublesome 
question. ' ' 

President  R.  M.  Hughes,  of  Miami  University,  kindly  con- 
sented to  read  and  criticize  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manu- 
script.   After  expressing  his  pleasure  in  the  task,  he  said : 

1 '  I  have  gone  through  the  material  and  can  offer  no  sug- 
gestions. It  strikes  me  as  both  very  well  balanced  and  very 
fair.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  way  the  material  is  written 
and  on  its  comprehensiveness.    I  think  it  is  admirable. ' ' 

"Tendencies  in  College  Administration"  contains  about  300 
pages,  but  it  is  not  bulky  and  may  easily  be  slipped  in  one's 
pocket.  There  are  forty  attractive  illustrations  portraying  the 
life  and  atmosphere  indigenous  to  the  American  college  campus. 
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These  add  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  the  volume  and  weave  their 
own  spell  of  romance,  as  all  that  touches  youth  must,  giving  a 
peculiar  piquancy  to  the  absorbing  story  of  intellectual  adven- 
ture in  the  accompanying  text. 

The  book  may  be  secured  through  the  office  of  the  Council  of 
Church  Boards  of  Education,  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.    Price  $1.50  postpaid.      Five  or  more  copies  $1.35  each. 

DR.  HILL'S  WITHDRAWAL 

It  is  with  very  great  regret  that  the  Council  receives  the  official 
announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  from  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.  Dr.  Hill  has  been  with  the 
Board  for  six  years  and  has  rendered  conspicuous  service  during 
this  period  made  especially  difficult  owing  to  the  reorganization 
and  coordination  of  departments.  His  resignation  will  not  take 
effect  until  the  end  of  the  church  year. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1926 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation will  be  held  at  the  International  House,  New  York  City, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  January  11  and  12,  1926.  In  the  home- 
like and  highly  stimulating  atmosphere  of  this  unique  hostel 
where  six  hundred  students  from  foreign  lands  are  lodged,  will 
gather  for  the  usual  two-day  conference  representatives  of  nine- 
teen Protestant  church  boards  of  education — general  and  staff 
secretaries,  members  and  friends. 

The  educational  associatons  affiliated  with  the  several  boards 
will  meet  on  January  13  and  14,  place  and  hour  to  be  announced 
later. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  January  14,  at  the  Hotel  Astor  a 
union  mass  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  has  been 
arranged. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges  will  open  with  the  usual 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor  Thursday  evening,  January  14,  and 
continue  in  session  until  Saturday  noon,  January  16.  Reports 
and  addresses,  formal  and  informal,  will  center  about  "The 
Effective   College." 
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The  College  doors  are  open  to  the  more  than  12,000  high  school  graduates  of  North 
Carolina  this  year.     Thousands  will  enter.     Will  you  he  one  of  these? 
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SPIRITUAL    ATHLETES 

By  PRESIDENT  W.  A.  HARPER 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  HARPER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
President  of  Elon  College 

(Address  to  Graduating  Class,  Commencement  1926) 


There  is  no  problem  before  the  Ameri- 
can public  today  more  important  than 
the  use  of  leisure.  We  used  to  say  that 
five  institutions  embraced  all  the  in- 
terests of  life.  These  institutions  were 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the 
home,  the  church,  the  school,  industry, 
and  government.  We  have  learned, 
however,  in  these  latter  days  that  there 
is  a  further  institution  with  wonderful 
possibilities  of  uplift  or  the  opposite 
for  the  individual  life  and  for  the  social 
order.  The  sixth  institution  is  leisure. 
We  have  learned  that  what  we  do  in 
our  free   time  very  largely  determines 


our  ultimate  destiny  in  achievement  and 
character. 

The  most  important  item  of  our 
leisure  time  is  concerned  with  athletics, 
sport  and  the  various  forms  of  amuse- 
ment, entertainment,  and  recreation. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  discuss  all 
these  items  in  detail  in  the  time  at  our 
disposal.  Our  remarks,  therefore,  will 
be  concerned  chiefly  with  athletics  and, 
since  we  are  a  college  community,  with 
special  reference  to  their  place  in  the 
college  life  and  program.  That  we  have 
a  real  problem  here  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  facts  can  for  one  moment  for- 


get.  No  group  of  college  executives 
or  teachers  of  any  importance  lias  met 
in  the  past  several  months  without 
issuing  some  sort  of  pronouncement  in 
regard  to  the  athletic  situation.  The 
indication  is  that  we  face  a  time  of  re- 
construction in  college  athletic  policies 
:and  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  con- 
trol of  athletics  in  the  interest  of  the 
colleges  as  institutions  of  learning, 
rather  than  as  gro'ups  of  rooters  on  great 
athletic  occasions. 

One  of  the  most  influential  profes- 
sional educational  organizations  in  the 
country  is  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors.  Their  April  Bul- 
letin for  1926  charges  inter-collegiate 
athletics  as  being  conducive  to  drinking 
and  dishonesty  in  colleges,  as  a  distor- 
tion of  values  that  remains  with  college 
men  throughout  their  lives,  and  espe- 
cially as  causative  of  neglect  of  sys- 
tematic work  which  is  a  fundamental 
purpose  of  college  education.  They  de- 
mand reform  at  once  and  describe  their 
aim  as  a  "curb  of  hysteria."  With 
particular  reference  to  football,  these 
university  professors  would  allow  no 
college  men  to  play  more  than  one  sea- 
son, with  only  four  games  during  the 
-season,  and  with  faculty  coaching.  They 
would  particularly  eliminate  the  alumni 
and  the  fraternities  from  influence  in 
college  athletics. 

Muggsy  McGraw,  the  hefty  manager 
of  the  New  York  Giants  and  one  of 
the  outstanding  baseball  men  of  the 
world,  has  this  to  say  in  a  recent  inter- 
view: "I  have  discovered  that  90% 
of  those  who  break  their  word  as  to 
contract  agreements  are  young  college 
players  *  *  *  I  don  't  mean  of  course 
that  all  college  players  are  guilty  of 
sharp  practice,  but  as  a  whole  they  run 
second  to  sandlotters  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  their  word."  A  criticism  so 
sweeping  from  such  a  source  as  this 
gives  us  occasion  to  pause  and  to  con- 
sider whether  athletics  ought  to  con- 
tinue as  a  part  of  college  life,  or  wheth- 
er there  is  sufficient  advantage  in  its 
retention  to  warrant  the  effort  at  re- 
construction. 


Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it    wonld    be    a    most    regrettable    loss 
from   the   college   curriculum  to   outlaw 
athletics   from   college   life.     I  use   the 
word   "curriculum"    in   this   statement 
to  mean  all  the  influences  that  in  a  con- 
trolled    situation     are     useful     through 
truly   educational  processes  in   shaping 
and  directing  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  character.     It  is  my  conviction 
that   athletics   is   entitled   to    a   worthy 
place  in  the  college  curriculum  and  that 
the  faculties  and  administrators  of  col- 
leges  are  in   duty  bound  to  take  steps 
to    integrate    the    athletic    life    of    the 
students   with   the   more   formal   educa- 
tional  processes    of   the    college    course. 
Viewing    their    duty    in    such    a    light, 
college  professors  will  no  longer  be  able 
with  a  poor  show  at  wit  to  say,  as  an 
outstanding   one   of   them  has  been   re- 
ported  to  have   said:      "We   teach   the 
men    and    women    who    come    to    us    the 
courses  of  our  several  departments,  but 
their  fellow  students  educate  them  and 
particularly      their      athletic   leaders." 
There    is    no     doubt    there    have    been 
abuses  in  the  matter  of  college  athletics 
and   its    conduct,   but    these    abuses    do 
not  inhere  in  athletics  as  such,  but  arise 
out  of   the  fact  that  high-brow  college 
presidents  and  learned  professors  have 
considered    the    leisure    hours    of    their 
student  bodies  as  of   too  little  import- 
ance to  engage  their  august  attention. 
There  is   no   need  to   engage   in   whole- 
sale denunciation  of  college  coaches  and 
of  college   athletics,   to  say  nothing  of 
the    thousands    of    college    rooters    who 
exhibit      hysteria      when      the      great 
games  of  the  season  are  being  played. 
The   real    need   is   that    those    who    are 
charged     with     the     responsibility     for 
creating  and  administering  the   college 
curricula    should    appreciate    the    para- 
mount    importance     of     the     students' 
leisure    time    and    of    athletics    as    con- 
stituting   an    important    item    in    that 
time. 

Positively  it  may  be  stated  that  there 
are  great  gains  to  be  had  through  ath- 
letics. On  the  part  of  the  student  body 
as  a  whole  athletics  furnishes  a  splen- 


did  opportunity  for  cultivating  loyalty 
and  college  spirit.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  largest  assets  which 
any  can  have  is  the  loyalty  of  its  alum- 
ni and  students  feel  for  its  growth  and 
development.  College  spirit  is  a  subtle 
influence,  pervasive,  determinative  of 
attitude,  and  ultimately  of  character. 
Athletics  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  culti- 
vate and  conserve  the  proper  sort  of 
loyalty  and  college  spirit  and  as  such 
offers  an  open  do'or  of  opportunity  to 
college  administrators  to  serve  the  lives 
and  interests  of  their  students. 

The  rigid  training  which  athletes 
must  undergo  is  a  most  valuable  lesson 
for  any  student,  and  even  those  who 
take  part  only  in  the  cheering  must  be 
trained  for  their  work.  The  athlete  can 
certainly  not  be  fooled  into  believing 
that  a  short-cut  method  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  qualify  for  the  best  service. 
Long  and  exacting  hours  of  training  in 
which  the  diet  enters  as  well  as  equally 
long  hours  of  systematic  rest  and  sleep 
are  the  price  athletes  must  pay  for  suc- 
cess in  their  work.  There  is  no  lesson 
for  life  more  needed  than  this  in  our 
time. 

A   third   benefit   to   be    derived    from 
athletics  is  co-operation.    Athletes  know 
that  the  individual  player  is  a  nuisance. 
The  team  must   function   as   a   unit,  or 
defeat  will   stare   it   in   the   face.     The 
idea    of    co-operation    is    a    prime    con- 
sideration not  only  in  college  life,  but 
likewise  in  the  life  of  the  nation  today. 
In  the  church,  we  are  cursed  with  the 
sectarian  and  denominational  spirit.     In 
international    life,    we    Americans    find 
ourselves   unable  to   co-operate  with   so 
promising      an      organization      as      the 
League  of  Nations,  and  could  not  enter 
the  World  Court  without  nullifying  re- 
servations,   indicating    our    distrust    of 
other    governments.       It    would     be     a 
mighty  good  thing  for  the  United  States 
Senate  to  use  part  of  the  time  it  spends 
in  useless  debate  in  athletic  sport  and, 
if     the      Senators     could     be     induced 
to     play     games     with     the     legislative 
bodies  of  other  nations  in  the  spirit  of 
true  sportmanship,  we  might  eventually 


come  to  the  point  in  our  national  life 
when  we  would  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
co-operation    with    other   nations. 

Athletics,  too,  teaches  sacrifice.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  necessity  for  team- 
play  or  co-operation  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  team  to  work  with 
the  precision  of  a  well  regulated  ma- 
chine. But  times  come  in  every  game 
when  it  is  necessary  for  the  individual 
player  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake 
of  the  game.  The  baseball  player  who 
makes  a  sacrifice  hit  for  the  sake  of 
the  team  has  learned  a  most  valuable 
lesson  in  living.  We  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  we  are  our  brother's  keep- 
er, though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  tendency  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
any  situation  that  calls  for  practical 
expression  of  this  social  obligation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  athletics  does 
teach  this  valuable  lesson  not  only  to 
those  who  participate,  but  to  those  who 
look  on. 

I    shall    speak    of   but    one    other    ad- 
vantage to  be  had  from  athletics,   and 
that   is   the   gain  that   comes   from   the 
fact    that    the    game    must    be    played 
according  to  the  rules.     If  there  is  one 
outstanding     weakness     in     our     social 
order  today,  it  is  the   inability  on  the 
part  of  the  people  generally   to   appre- 
ciate the  need  for  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  game  of  life.     We  are   said  to- 
be  becoming,  as  a  people,  lawless.     This 
is  true  of  only  a  section  of  our  popula- 
tion.    However,  we  do  seemingly  resent 
authority   in   the   home,   in   the    church, 
in  our   social   relations,   in   our   govern- 
mental and  international  life.     Such  an 
attitude  strikes  at  the  heart  of  democ- 
racy.    It  may  be  true  that  the  majori- 
ties  have   always   been   wrong   and   the 
minorities    have    always    been    right    as 
is    contended    in    certain    highly    intel- 
lectual  quarters,  but  when  it  comes  to 
practical  living,  the  advice  which  Paul 
gave  to  the  Roman  Christians  with  ref- 
erence   to    obedience    to    ''the    powers 
that  be"  is  a  sane  and  necessary  prin- 
ciple for  individual  and  social  conduct. 
The   athlete  who  will  not   play   accord- 
ing to  the  rules  is  soon  out  of  the  game. 


He  can  readily  understand  why  rules 
are  necessary  for  the  organization  and 
successful  conduct  of  sport.  Athletics, 
therefore,  ought  to  make  those  who 
participate  and  those  who  observe  bet- 
ter citizens  because  of  the  appreciation 
that  must  necessarily  be  engendered  for 
rules  and  regulations  as  lying  at  the 
base  not  only  of  all  sport,  but  also  of 
all  life. 

But  I  am  particularly  concerned  at 
fhis  time  with  reference  to  the  methods 
by  which  we  can  conserve  these  won- 
derful benefits  that  inhere  in  athletics. 
I  am  aware  that  the  cynic  can  derisive- 
ly charge  that  the  very  opposite  of 
every  one  of  these  wholesome  benefits 
has  been  the  resultant  of  athletics  in 
the  colleges  and  that  disloyalty,  lack 
of  training,  the  opposite  of  co-operation 
and  sacrifice,  and  disrespect  for  the 
rules  of  the  game  have  been  the  dis- 
appointing fruits  of  college  athletics 
in  many  places.  While  we  can  not  deny 
successfully  the  truth  of  these  charges, 
we  are  able  to  say  that  athletics  as 
•such  is  not  at  fault  for  these  facts,  and 
that  we  are  under  obligation  to  see  that 
a  situation  so  doleful  is  speedily  chang- 
ed, and  so  I  have  ventured  to  choose 
as  the  subject  of  this  baccalaureate 
address  "Spiritual  Athletes."  The 
fate  that  overtook  Greece  when  ath- 
letics became  a  popular  craze  also  sug- 
gests our  careful  attention  to  the 
pro'blem  that  we  face  in  America  today. 
What  then  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  spiritual  athlete?  This  is  the  issue 
that  confronts  us   at  this  time. 

First  among  the  foundational  quali- 
ties of  a  spiritual  athlete  I  would  place 
the  necessity  for  a  strong  and  vigorous 
and  pure  physical  life.  The  body  is 
described  in  our  Scriptures  as  the 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  body 
is,  therefore,  sacred  as  being  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  Divine.  A  spiritual 
athlete  will  not  indulge  in  any  practice 
that  in  any  way  militates  against  the 
-efficiency  of  his  body.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  Not  only  must  the  spiritual 
athlete  refrain  from  practices  that  un- 
dermine physical  vitality,  but   he  must 


engage  postively  in  the  methods  and 
procedures  of  living  which  will  develop 
the  body  systematically  and  make  of 
it  the  fine  instrument  for  the  service 
of  life  it  is  capable  of  becoming.  An 
athlete  must  have  a  good  physique. 
This  is  the  basis  upon  which  his  success 
is  absolutely  conditioned. 

The  spiritual  athlete  in  the  second 
place  dares  not  neglect  his  mind. 
While  a  strong  and  vigorous  body  is 
necessary  that  body  must  be  govern- 
ed by  a  strong  mind  in  order  to  achieve 
worth-while  results  in  any  direction.  So 
many  times  at  a  critical  point  in  a 
game,  where  alertness  of  mind  is  neces- 
sary, the  man  with  a  fine  body,  but 
who  is  mentally  sluggish,  fails  to  func- 
tion and  the  game  is  lost.  So  is  it  in 
all  of  life.  Our  bodies  are  not  all  we 
need  to  develop  in  order  to  make  our 
lives  count.  The  mind  too  needs  and 
must  have  development  and  culture. 

Ability  to  get  along  with  our  fellows 
too  is  a  fundamental  requirement  of 
successful  achievement  for  the  spiritual 
athlete.  We  hear  much  in  our  day  of 
what  its  advocates  are  pleased  to  call 
"the  social  gospel."  The  social  gospel, 
however,  is  nothing  new.  It  is  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  in  action.  It  ia 
recognition  of  our  common  fellowship 
and  brotherhoo'd  with  humanity,  and 
not  only  the  recognition  of  this  fellow- 
ship and  brotherhood,  but  the  practical 
living  of  the  same  in  every  day  life. 
Such  a  social  gospel  is  required  of  the 
spiritual  athlete. 

The  fourth  requisite  item  in  the  life 
attitudes  of  the  spiritual  athlete  re- 
lates to  the  so'ul  life  in  its  entirety,  to 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  "the  spirit- 
ual interests  of  men."  In  a  sense, 
every  experience  is  spiritual,  so  that 
from  this  viewpoint,  whatever  relates 
to  our  physical,  mental,  and  social  well- 
being  may  be  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  our  spiritual  attitude.  Much  may  b« 
said  in  support  of  this  view,  but  there 
should  be  included  in  the  term,  spirit- 
ual, in  addition  to  what  is  included  in 
these  three  other  concepts,  the  attitude 
of  the  soul  of  man  to  God,  and  perhaps 


this  justifies  us  in  making  a  special 
category  in  which  to  give  due  expres- 
sion to  this  added  element  so  essential 
to  the  truly  successful  and  efficient  life. 
I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  God 
is  interested  in  all  our  life,  in  what 
makes  for  our  physical,  mental,  and 
social  well-being  as  well  as  for  that 
which  contributes  in  a  special  way  to 
the  cultivation  of  our  intimate  personal 
relationship  with  Him.  The  spiritual 
athlete  will  endeavor  in  every  legitimate 
manner  to  relate  himself  and  his  life 
to  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  God  in 
the  creation  and  orderly  conduct  of  the 
universe,  and  he  will  understand  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  according  to 
which  he  may  accomplish  this  integra- 
tion of  his  life  with  the  purposes  of 
God  are  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures 
to  be  interpreted  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  is  the 
Umpire  in  the  Christian  game  of  life. 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  spiritual  athlete  in  a  child  that 
was  bo'rn  in  a  manger,  brought  up  in  a 
carpenter's  shop,  and  in  the  very  prime 
of  His  life  crucified  by  those  who  failed 
to  appreciate  Him  and  the  rules  by 
which  He  was  playing  the  game  of  life. 
We  are  told  that  this  young  Man,  this 
fine  spiritual  athlete,  incorporated  in 
His  life  and  its  experiences  the  four 
splendid  elements  which  we  have  found 
to  underlie  the  growth  and  development 
of  true  spiritual  athletes.  Luke  says 
in  that  fine  and  much-quoted  scripture 
relative  to  His  growth  and  develop- 
ment: "And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man."  That  is  to  say  our  Master 
as  a  Man  increased  in  wisdom  (mental- 
ly), in  stature  (physically),  in  favor 
with  God  (spiritually),  and  man  (so- 
cially). These  are  the  four  foundation 
stones  for  the  edifice  of  life  and  charac- 
ter. The  building  can  not  be  complete 
with  any  o'ne  of  these  component  parts 
absent.  Christ  was  the  true  spiritual 
athlete,  developing,  through  exercise, 
the  functions  of  His  life  according  to 
the  four-fold  program,  bodily,  mentally, 
socially,  and  spiritually. 


lit  writing  to  hia  spiritual  son, 
Timothy,  the  great  Apostle  Paul  wisely 
enjoins  the  young  minister  to  exercise 
himself  and  adds  the  significant  phrase, 
"Unto  Godliness, "  or,  ;js  the  Centenary 
Translation  gives  his  injunction,  we 
find  Paul  saying  to  Timothy,  "Con- 
tinually train  yourself  for  the  contest 
of  Godliness."  That  is  my  admonition 
to  you  as  you  bring  your  college  careers 
to  a  happy  and  successful  conclusion. 
Exercise  yourselves,  build  yourselves  up 
physically,  mentally,  socially,  and  spirit- 
ually, let  the  emphasis,  the  motive,  the 
purpose  of  your  life  be  on  the  conclud- 
ing phrase  of  Paul 's  fine  sentiment, 
"Unto  Godliness."  In  this  way  you 
will  become  true  spiritual  athletes  with 
the  ability  to  play  the  game  of  life 
with  satisfaction  to  yourselves,  with 
profit  and  uplift  for  your  fellows,  and 
with  the  approval  of  Christ  Himself 
upon  all  you  undertake  and  achieve. 
Colleges,  too,  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
and  everything  to  gain  from  athletics 
which  includes  the  proportionate  de- 
velopment of  the  four-fold  life,  the  life 
that  increases  in  wisdom  and  in  stature, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.  To 
this  worthy  and  commendable  achieve- 
ment, "Exercise  thyself  unto  Godli- 
ness," for,  to  quote  Paul  again,  "Physi- 
cal training  is  of  some  small  service, 
but  Godliness  is  of  service  in  every- 
thing." Therefore,  make  of  yourselves 
true  spiritual  athletes.  Colleges  and 
the  world  in  every  realm  of  its  life 
are  in  sore  need  of  such  full-orbed  men 
and  women. 


ELON  COLLEGE 


View  of  a  section  of  the  College  Campus,  showing  front  of  Auditorium  and 

new,  modern 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  PIEDMONT  NORTH  CAROLINA 


stian  Education  Buildings.     The  twenty-five  acre  campus  has  ten  buildings  on  it, 
I  efficient. 


Elon's  Coaching   Staff 


The  coaching  staff  which  is  pro- 
vided for  1926-27  offers  the  finest 
opportunity  for  athletics  in  co- 
operation with  education  which 
Elon  has  so  far  presented  her 
student  body.  Time  will  justify 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  system,  in 
the  judgment  of  Faculty,  Trus- 
tees, and  many  Alumni. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Jay  and  Prof.  A.  R. 
VanCleave  constitute  the  coach- 
ing staff  for  the  major  sports, 
football,  baseball,  and  basketball, 
with  Mr.  A.  K.  Moore  caring  for 
tennis,  track,  and  gymnasium  for 
men,  and  with  Miss  Helen  R. 
Brett  in  charge  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  the  ladies. 


DR.  W.  M.  JAY,  M.  A.,  D.  D., 
Head.  Coach  Basket  and  Baseball 


PROF.  A.  R.  VAN  CLEVE,  M.  A., 
Head  Coach  Football 

Dr.  W.  M.  Jay  was  for  six  years 
head  coach  at  Defiance  College. 
He  is  a  man  of  highest  Christian 
character,  is  a  graduate  of  Defi- 
ance and  Ohio  State,  and  grad- 
uate student  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  knows  young  men 
and  loves  them.  They  have  loved 
him  too,  whether  he  has  served  as 
coach,  professor,  or  pastor.  He 
will  teach  English  Literature  and 
coach  basketball  and  baseball. 
Dr.  Jay  is  to  study  in  Columbia 
this  summer. 

Prof.  A.  R.  VanCleave  was  for 
four  years  head  coach  at  Union 
Christian  College  and  put  out  the 
best  football  team  the  college  ever 
had.     He  is  a  graduate  of  Union 


FACULTY  ATHLETIC  COMMITTEE 

Dean   A.  L.  Hook,    (left)    Chairman,  Dr.  N.  F. 
Brannock,  Prof.  J.  W.  Barney 


Christian  and  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  a  graduate 
student  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  plans  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  this  sum- 
mer. Professor  VanCleave  is  a 
man  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 


C  M.  CANNON,  A.  B., 

Graduate  Manager  of  Athletics 


has  enjoyed  high  popularity  as 
professor  and  as  coach.  He  will 
teach  Philosophy  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, and  be  head  coach  in  foot- 
ball. 

Miss  Helen  R.  Brett  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Chowan  College  and  of 
King's  School  of  Oratory,  where 
she  specialized  in  Expression  and 
Physical  Education  for  young 
women.  She  comes  with  the  best 
of  credentials. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Moore  has  served  as 
"gym"  director  and  as  coach  of 
track  and  tennis  during  1925-26 
and  needs  no  introduction.  His 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

It  is  felt  that  the  combination 
of  teaching  with  coaching  will 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  athletics 
as  well  as  on  scholarship  in  the 
college  life.  While  Faculty  Coach- 


ing  is  new  in  North  Carolina,  it 
is  recommended  by  educational 
experts  the  country  over,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  head  coach 
at  Notre  Dame,  an  institution  that 
has  achieved  high  distinction  in 
athletics,  is  also  head  of  the 
Chemistry  Department  there. 
This  is  a  notable  instance  of  a 
custom  that  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  It  has 
long  been  the  method,  where  stu- 
dent coaching  was  not  practiced, 
in  England  and  European  coun- 
tries. 

It  should  be  added  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  graduate  man- 
ager is  Mr.  C.  M.  Cannon,  whose 
interest  in  Elon's  athletics  has 
been  unabating  since  his  own  col- 


HELEN  R.  BRETT,  A.  B.,  B.  E. 

Physical  Training  for  Girls 


lege  days,  and  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  boost  for  the 
cause  on  every  occasion.  Also 
the  Faculty  Committee  will  have 
great  responsibilities  for  the  ath- 
letic policies  as  heretofore.  They 
are  Dean  A.  L.  Hook,  Dr.  N.  F. 
Brannock,  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Barney, 


A.  K.  MOORE 

Track  and  Gymnasium 


BASKETBALL  SQUAD 

First  Row:  George  Kelly,  Dan  Long  Newman  (captain),  Clarence  Crntchfield,  Bobert 
Byrd,  Garnett  Bock. 

Second  Bow:  Charles  Bryant,  E.  E.  Sexton,  Robert  Sims,  William  Womble,  Kenneth 
Baker,  Coach  Corboy. 
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RALPH  B.  TOWER,  M.  B.  A. 

Business  Administration 


A.  R.  VANCLEAVE,  M.  A. 
Social  Science  and  Coaching 


New  Faculty  Members 


The    following    members    have 

been    added    to    the    faculty    for 
1926-27 : 

Rev.  W.  M.  Jay,  A.  M.',  D.  D., 
Professor  of  English  Literature 
and  Coach  of  Basketball  and 
Baseball.  Dr.  Jay  is  an  A.  B. 
graduate  of  Defiance  College, 
where  he  was  professor  and  head 
coach  for  six  years.  He  is  an  M. 
A.  graduate  of  Ohio  State  and 
has  done  further  graduate  work 
at  Chicago  and  Columbia.  He 
has  had  experience  as  a  "Y"  sec- 
retary and  as  pastor. 

A.  R.  VanCleave,  M.  A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Social  Science  and  Public 
Speaking  and  head  Coach  of  Foot- 
ball. Prof.  VanCleave  has  served 
as  professor  and  head  coach  in 
Union  Christian  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated.     His  M. 


A.  degree  is  from  the  Indiana 
State  University.  He  has  done 
further  graduate  work  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Chicago  and  Illinois. 

Ralph  B.  Tower,  M.  B.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Administration. 
Professor  Tower  holds  his  A.  B. 
and  M.  B.  A.  degrees  both  from 
the  Boston  University.  He  has- 
done  additional  graduate  study  in' 
Cornell  University.  In  the  years- 
intervening  between  his  bachelor's- 
and  master's  degree,  he  was  head 
of  the  Business  Administration 
Department  of  the  Newton  School 
of  Boston.  Prof.  Tower  is  to  give 
his  entire  time  to  building  up  a 
Department  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, though  he  will  have  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  Commercial 
Department.  Prof.  Tower  is  a^ 
Certified  Public  Accountant* 


Miss  Helen  R.  Brett,  A.  B., 
B.  E.,  Expression  and  Physical 
Education  for  Women.  Miss 
Brett  is  a  graduate  of  Chowan 
College  (A.  B.)  and  of  King's 
School  of  Oratory  (B.E),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  She  has  specialized  in 
Expression  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Miss  Catherine  L.  Bellis,  Violin 
and  Piano.  Studied  in  Goucher 
College   and  graduated   from    the 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore.  She 
has  taught  in  West  Va.  Wes- 
leyan. 


W.  M.  JAY,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 

English  and  Coaching 


N.  Harold  Cox,  Commercial  De- 
partment. Mr.  Cox  is  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  College,  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  and  comes  to  his  work 
here  from  a  very  responsible  posi- 
tion with  the  Porcelain  Enamel 
and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Balti- 
more. He  has  also  studied  in  John 
Hopkins  University. 


N.  H.  COX, 

Commercial  Subjects 


New  Administrative  Officers 


Miss  Nellie  Smiley,  Dietician,  College  Dining  Hall.  Miss  Smiley 
comes  to  Elon  from  Grafton  Hall,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin.  She  is 
described  as  an  expert  in  household  management  and  a  spendid  execu- 
tive. 

Miss  Ann  Watson,  Matron,  West  Dormitory.  Miss  Watson  has 
assisted  the  college  for  several  years  in  emergencies.  She  understands 
the  work  and  will  bring  a  fine  enthusiasm  to  her  position. 

Daniel  Humble,  General  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Mr.  Humble  returns  to  the  employment  of  the  college  after  some  years7 
absence.    He  will  bring  not  only  skill,  but  personal  interest  to  his  work. 

Earl  W.  Vickers,  Superintendent  of  Power  Plant.  Mr.  Vickers 
has  served  for  two  years  in  the  Power  Plant  and  may  be  depended  up- 
on to  keep  the  service  there  up  to  its  former  high  standard. 


New   Trustees 


The  following  additional  trus- 
tees were  elected  at  the  recent 
commencement  and  have  entered 
upon  their  duties : 

Mr.  Luther  E.  Carlton,  Kinston, 
N.  C;  Rev.  Stanley  C.  Harrell, 
Durham,  N.  C. ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Smith, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Rawles,  Richmond,  Va. 


HELEN  R.  BRETT,  A.  B.,  B.  E. 

Expression  and  Physical  Culture 


Faculty  Members  In  Summer  Schools 

The  following  faculty  members  have  studied  in  Summer  Schools 
this  vacation  period : 

University  of  North  Carolina— Dr.  Brannock,  Prof.  M.  W.  Hook, 
and  Prof.  White. 

University  of  Virginia — Dean  Savage. 

Vanderbilt — Prof.  Johnson. 

Cornell — Dean  Hook  and  Prof.  Tower. 

University  of  Chicago— Dr.  Alexander,  Prof.  Bennett,  Prof.  Van- 
Cleave,  Prof.  Powell,  Prof.  Cotten,  and  Prof.  Martin. 

Columbia — Prof.  Barney,  Dr.  Jay,  Miss  Newman,  and  Miss 
Morrow. 

University  of  Illinois— Prof.  VanCleave. 

Northwestern— Prof,  and  Mrs.  Velie,  and  Miss  Bellis. 

King's  School  of  Oratory— Miss  Brett. 

The  following  faculty  members  have  served  as  faculty  members 
in  Summer  Schools  during  the  summer: 

Prof.  Johnson  (Appalachian  Training  School),  Prof.  Bennett 
(Craigville  and  Elon),  Miss  Stearns  (Northfield),  President  Harper 
(Lakemont,  Craigville,  and  Elon),  and  Mr.  Cannon  (Elon). 


Financial    Matters 

On  matriculating,  students  will  pay  the  following: 

Matriculation  Fee  $  20.00 

Tuition     

Room  Rent 

Board  80.00 

Breakage  Fee  5.00 

Laboratory  Fee  c  00 

Medicine  Fee  LOO 


30.00 

24.00 


Total. 


165.00 


Young  ladies  rooming  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  will  pay  only  $16.00 
for  room  rent  and  will  not  pay  the  college  for  their  board.  They  will 
arrange  this  matter  with  Mrs.  Corboy,  the  Matron  of  the  Ladies'  Hall 
She  usually  calls  for  a  payment  of  $15.00  down  and  then  the  board  is 
paid  for  monthly  at  estimated  cost.  .  These  students  pay  to  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  on  matriculating  the  sum  of  $77.00. 

Young  men  students  taking  their  meals  at  the  Young  Men's  Club 
will  arrange  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown,  the  Manager  of  the  Young  Men's 
Club,  about  board.  He  usually  calls  for  a  down  payment  of  from  $15.00 
to  $18.00  and  then  the  board  is  paid  for  monthly  at  estimated  cost. 


Young  men  boarding  at  the  Young  Men's  Club  will  pay  the  Business 
Manager  the  sum  of  $85.00  when  matriculating. 

Students  who  have  been  awarded  scholarships  must  present,  on 
matriculating,  their  scholarship  certificate  from  the  Registrar,  or  other- 
wise they  will  pay  their  tuition. 

The  Medicine  Fee  pays  for  medicines  administered  by  the  College 
•nurse  only.  All  medicines  bought  from  drug  stores  on  physicians' 
orders  or  on  any  other  orders  will  be  paid  for  by  the  students. 

Students  having  jobs  with  the  College  will  present  their  contracts 
when  matriculating  and  they  will  be  credited  with  the  work  called  for 
in  their  contracts.  Unless  the  contracts  are  presented  the  students 
will  be  charged  as  usual. 

All  students,  who  wait  on  the  table  in  the  College  Dining  Hall, 
will  pay  $8.00  each  on  matriculating  for  laundry  of  their  waiters'  coats 
for  the  semester.  On  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Semester  these  same 
waiters  will  pay  $12.00  for  their  laundry. 

The  charges  for  Departmental  subjects  and  all  extra  subjects  must 
be  arranged  for  in  cash  or  by  properly  executed  note  by  September 
15,  1926,  and  if  not  arranged  for  within  a  month  after  entering,  the 
student  will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  work. 

Notes  given  for  college  expenses  can  not  be  given  for  over  ninety 
days  unless  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
College.  All  notes  given  to  the  College  for  college  expenses  will  be 
endorsed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Business  Manager. 

Students  are  assigned  to  certain  definite  rooms  when  they  enter 
college.  These  students  will  be  held  responsible  for  these  rooms  and 
for  the  furniture  in  these  rooms  until  the  day  they  have  left  the  college 
hill.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  change  rooms  except  for  reason 
given  to  the  Business  Manager,  and  if  the  reason  is  deemed  sufficient 
and  good,  the  Business  Manager  may  allow  the  student  to  change 
rooms  and  he  will  register  the  change.  Until  such  registration  of 
change  of  rooms  is  made  in  the  Business  Manager's  office,  the  student 
or  students  assigned  to  any  given  room  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  room  and  its  furniture.  Any  student  changing  rooms  without 
this  registration  in  the  Business  Manager's  office  will  be  fined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

For  all  other  items  of  detail  about  expenses  the  student  is  referred 
to  pages  56  to  64  of  the  February,  1926,  Bulletin  of  Elon  College. 

The  Business  Manager  will  be  pleased  to  confer  with  students  be- 
fore arriving  on  the  hill  about  financial  matters  if  the  student  so  de- 
sires. 
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New  Courses  Offered  For  1926 

The  following  new  courses  will  be  given  this  year: 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  I :  History  of  Commerce  and 
Industry:  Prerequisite  to  Social  Science  III.  A  study  of  the  bask 
forms  of  economic  organization  and  their  development;  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  modern  economic  society.  Particular  stress  is 
laid  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  England  and  America.  Taught 
by  Prof.  Tower. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  III:  Marketing  Methods. 
Marketing  functions ;  types  of  middlemen ;  marketing  methods  for  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods;  speculation;  unfair  competition; 
market  analysis ;  co-operation ;  problems  of  financing,  advertising, 
selling.    Taught  by  Prof.  Tower. 

ENGLISH  III-E :  Milton.  This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  life 
and  philosophy  of  Milton.  A  close  study  will  be  made  of  his  prose  and 
poetry.  Aside  from  the  text  students  should  be  provided  with  a  Bible 
with  concordance.    Taught  by  Dr.  Jay. 

ENGLISH  III-D :  Public  Speaking.  Voice  training,  breathing, 
diaphragmatic  action,  word  grouping-,  harmonic  training,  selections 
for  criticism  and  for  public  use.    Taught  by  Prof.  VanCleave. 

EDUCATION  III-M:  Methods  in  Public  School  Music.  Study 
of  methods  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades  and  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  Choice  of  material  rate  songs,  part  songs,  folk  songs. 
The  Child's  voice,  the  correction  of  the  monotone  and  the  change  in 
the  boy's  voice.    Taught  by  Mrs.  Velie. 

EDUCATION  III-P:  Piano  Teaching  Methods.  A  course  de- 
signed especially  for  piano  students  who  are  planning  to  become  piano 
teachers.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  methods  and  material  to 
be  used  in  starting  young  beginners  in  lessons  and  piano  class  work. 
This  course  includes  practice  teaching.    Taught  by  Prof.  Velie. 


GROUP  OF  DOMESTIC  ART  STUDENTS 


Freshman  Week 

The  purpose  of  Freshman  Week  is  to  acquaint  the  new  students 
with  the  requirements  of  the  courses  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue, 
and  with  all  matters  concerning  their  college  work. 

On  account  of  the  early  opening  of  the  College  this  year  the  fresh- 
man period  will  be  limited  to  two  days,  beginning  Monday,  August  30. 

All  freshmen  are  expected  to  arrive  by  11  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  August  30th,  as  the  first  chapel  service  will  be  held  at  that  time 
and  groups  for  discussion  and  instruction  will  begin  immediately.  The 
freshman  period  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans,  and  will  con- 
sist of  lectures,  interviews,  discussions  and  consultations  with  faculty 
members  and  advisers.  In  this  way  the  new  students  will  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  college,  and  will  receive  such 
instruction  in  college  matters  as  to  enable  them  to  start  the  year's 
work  properly  and  to  know  what  will  be  expected  and  required  of  them 
during  the  year. 

The  following  items  will  be  taken  up  in  discussion  groups  during 
this  period: 

1.  The  choosing  of  a  vocation. 

2.  The  outline  of  a  proper  college  course. 

3.  How  to  get  started  right. 

4.  Study  of  the  College  handbook  and  instruction  in  College 
regulations. 

#  5.  -    General  culture  of  a  college  course.    Extra  curriculum  student 
activities. 


Registration 

September  1st  is  registration  day.  All  students  must  register  and 
have  their  courses  arranged  by  6:00  P.  M.  on  that  day  or  else  pay  the 
delayed  registration  fee  of  $1.00  per  day  up  to  and  including  five  days. 
All  students  will  assemble  in  the  College  Chapel  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building  at  9:00  o'clock, 
September  1,  where  the  details  of  registration  will  be  fully  outlined. 

Regular  class  work  begins  on  September  2nd.  No  student  will  be 
admitted  to  class  without  the  proper  registration  card.  Absences  will 
be  counted  in  all  cases  from  September  2nd. 

All  students  should  study  carefully  pages  67  to  69  of  the  catalog 
before  arranging  their  course  of  study. 

All  students  should  bring  pillow,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  bed  cover- 
ing, towels,  napkins,  and  toilet  articles.  The  Alumni  Building  is  fur- 
nished with  single  beds,  all  other  buildings  have  double  beds,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Elon  College  is  located  on  the  Southern  Railway  between  Greens- 
boro and  Durham,  and  is  also  on  highway  No.  10.  easily  accessible  by 
train  or  bus.  All  trains  will  be  met.  Leave  your  baggage  checks  with 
the  dean,  who  will  arrange  delivery. 


Courses  and  Text  Books— Fall  Semester,  1926 

BIBLE  I — The  Bible:     American  Standard  Version. 
BIBLE  III— The  Life  of  Christ :     Matthews  and  Burton. 
BIBLE  III-B— The  Ideal  Minister:     Johnson. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  I— Economic  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States :     Day. 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    I-B— Accounting,    Theory    and 

Practice,  Vol.  I,  with  prac- 
tice sets :     Kester. 
BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION   1 1- A— Administration   of   Indus- 
trial  Enterprises:     Jones. 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    III— Principles    of    Marketing: 

Clark. 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    IV— Accounting,    Theory    and 

Practice,  Vol.  II,  with  prac- 
tice sets :     Kester. 
COMMERCE  I -A — Accounting  and  Business  Management. 

Commercial  Law:     Richardson., 
COMMERCE  I-B— Shorthand  Manual,  Speed  Study,  Graded  Read- 
ing:    Gregg. 
COMMERCE  I-C— Dualis  Method  of  Touch  Typewriting. 
EDUCATION  I— Psychology  of  Childhood  :     Norsworthy  and  Whit- 
ley. 
EDUCATION  I-M— Athletics:     Hammett  and  Lundgren. 
EDUCATION  I-W— Gymnastic  Teaching:     Skarstrom. 
EDUCATION II—  (To  be  supplied). 

EDUCATION  III— The  Measurement  of  Intelligence:     Terman. 
EDUCATION  III-M— Dann's  Manual  of  Public  School  Music. 
EDUCATION  III-P— Hamilton's  Piano  Teaching  and  Its  Problems, 
DOMESTIC  ART  I— A  study  of  Fabrics  :     Turner. 
DOMESTIC  ART  II— Textiles:     Woolman  and  McGowan. 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  I— Food  Study:     Willman. 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  II— Feeding  the  Family:     Rose. 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  III— Lecture  and  Reference  Course.    No  text. 
ENGLISH  I — Freshman  Rhetoric:     Stater. 
ENGLISH    II — Century    Reading   in    English     Literature:     Cunliff, 

Pyre  and  Young. 
ENGLISH  III-B — Contemporary  American  Literature:     Manly  and 

Rickert. 
ENGLISH  III-D — Woolbert's  Fundamentals  of  Speech. 
ENGLISH  III-E— Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton  :     Beeching. 
Selected  Prose  of  John  Milton :     Wallace. 

ENGLISH  IV-A— College  Composition:     Baldwin. 

Essays  Toward  Truth :     Robinson,    Pressey,   and 

McCollum. 

Wooley's  Handbook. 


ENGLISH  IV-C — Century  Readings  in  American  Literature :     Pattie. 
FRENCH  I-A — Inductive  French  Grammar,  complete:     Lamb. 
FRENCH  I — The  new  French  Grammar:     Fraser  and  Squair. 
French  Grammar  review. 
Schwartz,  Malot's  Sans  Faimille :     Foure. 
FRENCH  II — Adventures  du  Flibuster  Beau  :    Lesage,  Chene  :  Kurze. 

French  Grammar :     Fraser  and  Squair. 
FRENCH  III-IV — Lamartines'  Jocelyn,  Legouis. 
GERMAN  I — Essentials  of  German  :     Voss. 

Robertson  the  Younger. 
GREEK  I-A— First  Greek  Book :     White. 
GREEK  I-II— Cebes  Tablet  Babbit's  Grammar. 
GREEK  III-IV— A  Greek  New  Testament. 

Handbook  of   the   Greek  of   the   New   Testament: 
Green. 
HISTORY  I— Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol. 

i :     Hayes. 
HISTORY  II— Growth  of  the  United  States:     Harlow. 

HISTORY  III — History  of  England  and  the  British  Commonwealth: 

Larson. 
HISTORY  IV — Introduction  to  American   Government:     Ogg  and 

Ray. 
LATIN  I-II — De  Amicitia  and  de  Senectute:     Cicero. 
LATIN  III-IV— Select  Letters  :     Pliny. 

MATHEMATICS  I— Essentials  of  Solid  Geometry:     Smith. 
MATHEMATICS  I-A— Elementary  Mechanical  drawing:     Weick. 

Lessons  in  Lettering,  Book  2 :     French  and 
Turnbull. 
MATHEMATICS  II— College  Algebra,  revised  1926  edition:     Ford. 
MATHEMATICS  II-B— Architectural  Drawing:     Field. 

Lessons  in  Lettering,  Book  2 :     French  and 
Turnbull. 
MATHEMATICS  Ill—Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:     Cohen. 
MATHEMATICS  IV— Differential  Equations:     Cohen. 
MATHEMATICS  I V-D— Plane  Surveying:     Tracy. 
PHILOSOPHY  IV— Problems  of  Conduct:     Drake. 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  I— The  Pupil:    Weigle.    The  Teacher: 

Weigle. 

Educational     task     of     the      Local 
Church :  Bower. 

Program  of  the  Christian  Religion: 
Shackford. 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  II— The  Family  as  a  Social  and  Educa- 
tional Institution :     Goodsell. 
RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION    II-B— Dramatization    in    the    Church 

School :     Miller. 
Dramatization  of  Bible  Stories: 
Miller. 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  II-C— Research  Course.     No  text. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  III-A- 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  III-G 


-Research  Course.     No  text. 
-Kindergarten    Methods    in    the 
Church  School :     Baker. 
SCIENCE  I-A — Introduction  to  General  Chemistry:     Foster. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  in  General  Chemistry :    Foster. 
SCIENCE  II-A — Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis  :     Reedy. 

Principles    of    Chemistry:     Hildebrand.        Revised 
edition. 
SCIENCE  IV- A— Quantitative  Analysis:     Woody. 
SCIENCE  I-B — Geology,  Physical  and  Historical :     Cleland. 
SCIENCE  III-B — Economic  Geology:     Ries. 
SCIENCE  I-C — Foundations  of  Biology:     Woodruff. 

Manual  of  Biological  Forms:     Baitsell. 
SCIENCE  II-C— Bertebrate  Zoology:     Newman. 

Laboratory     Manual    for    Comparative    Anatomy: 
Hyman. 
SCIENCE  I-D— College  Physics:     Stewart. 
SCIENCE  II-D— Mechanics  and  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat:     Mil- 

likan  and  Mills. 
SCIENCE  IV-D-i— Light  for  Students  :     Edser. 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  III— Elementary  Economics,  Vol.  i :     Fairchild, 

Furness  and  Buck. 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IV— Outlines  of  Socialogy :     Blackwar  and  Gil- 
Ian. 
SPANISH  1-A— Cuentos  Castellanos  :     Malloy. 
Spanish  Composition :     Remy. 
SPANISH  I — Spanish  Grammar:     Loreno  and  LaCalle. 

Cuentos  Cantados. 
SPANISH  II— Siete  Cuentos:     Ibanez. 

Spanish  Grammar  :     Loreno  and  LaCalle. 
SPANISH  III— El  Si  de  los  Ninas:     Martin. 

Los  Amentes  de  Ternel :     Hartzenbush. 
El  Trovador :     Gulienez. 


SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

Effective  September  1,  1926 


Hour 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 

Breakfast 

Business  Administration  IV   (A) 

Science  I-C   (D) 

English  II  (A) 

French  I  (A) 

Eeligious  Education  II  (M) 

Social  Science  IV  (A) 

Bible  TUB  (M) 

Spanish  I  (A) 

Education  HTM  (W) 

Latin  I1I-IV  (A) 

Domestic  Science  IT  (A) 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 

7:00  to- 8:00 

8:00  to  9:00 

Breakfast 

Eeligious  Education  II-C   (M) 
Business   Administration  I   (A) 
English  II   (A);  I  (A) 

French  I  (A)     - „ 

Bible  I  (M) 
Philosophy  IV  (M) 
Science  I-D  (D) 
Education  ITI-P    (W) 
Latin  I-II  (A) 
Domestic  Art  II   (A) 

(Continued  on  page 

15) 

SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

Effective  September  1,  1926 
(Continued  from  page  14; 


9:00  to  10:00 


10:00  to  11:00 


11:00  to  12:00 


12:00  to  1:00 


1:00  to  2:00 


2:00  to  3: 00 


3:00  to  4:00 


4:00  to  5:00 


5:00  to  6:00 
6:30  to  7:30 


Mathematics  I  (A)  - 

English  II  (A);  III-B  (A)  C — 

French  I  (A) 

Bible  I  (M);  III  (M) 

Education  III  (A) 

Science  II-D  (D) 

Spanish  III  (A) 

Commerce  I-A  (A) 

Domestic  Science  I   (A) 

Science  I-A  (D) ;  I-B  (D) 

Mathematics  I-A  (A);  III  (A) 

Bible  I  (M) 

Education  I-M  (A);  II  (A) 

History  III  (A) 

Education  I-W  (A) 

Keligious  Education  III- A  (M) 

Spanish  II  (A) 

Commerce  I-B  (A) 

Domestic  Science  III  (A) 

Chapel 

Organization  Meetings 

Athletic  Squad  Instruction 

Beligious  Education  II-B  (M) 

Business  Administration  I-B   (A) 

French  III-IV  (A) 

Education  I  (A) 

Mathematics  IV  (A) 

History  II  (A) 

German  I  (A) 

English  I  (A) 

Luncheon 


Business  Administration  II- A 

Mathematics  IV-D  (A) 

English  I  (A) 

Greek  I-A  (M) 

French  I-A  (A) 

Education  I  (A) 

Spanish  I-A  (A) 

Laboratory 

Laboratory 

Gymnasium  (3:30-5:00) 

Laboratory 

Gymnasium    (3:30-5:00) 

Athletics 


(A) 


Laboratory 
Athletics 


Dinner 


Religious  Education  III-C  (M) 

Business  Administration  III   (A)   - 
Science  II- A  (D)  ;  III-B  (D)    *       *- 

Mathematics  I  (A) 

French  II   (A) 

Social  Science  III  (A) 

Commerce  I-A  (A) 

Greek  III  (M) 

English  IV-A  (A) ;  IV-C   (A) 

Domestic  Art  I  (A) 


Science  I-A  (D);  II-C  (D) 
English  III-D   (A) 
Education  II  (A) 
Mathematics  II  (A)  * 

Science  IV-D-1   (D) 
Commerce  I-B  (A) 
Religious  Education  I  (M) 


Chapel 

Organization  Meetings 

Athletic  Squad  Instruction 

Science  IV-A  (D) 
Mathematics  II-B  (A) 
English  III-E   (A) 
French  II  (A) 
History  I   (A) 
Greek  III-IV   (M) 


Luncheon 


History  IV  (A) 
English  I  (A) 
Greek  I-A  (M) 
French  I-A   (A) 
Education  I  (A) 
Spanish  I-A  (A) 
Laboratory 


Laboratory 
Gymnasium    (3:30-5:00) 


Laboratory 

Gymnasium    (3:30-5:00) 
Athletics 


Laboratory 

Athletics 


Dinn< 


NOTE  WELL:  Students  in  Organ,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Band  Instruments,  and 
courses  in  Music  Theory  will  consult  Professor  Velie  in  the  Whitley  Building. 

Mr.  Moore  will  arrange  for  the  Physical  Training  for  young  men  in  the  Men's 
Gymnasium. 

Students  in  Fine  Arts  will  interview  Miss  Newman  in  her  studio  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Alamance  Building. 

Students  in  Commerce  I-C  (Typewriting)  will  see  Mr.  X.  H.  Cox  in  the  Com- 
mercial rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Alamance  Building. 

Expression  students  will  see  Miss  Brett  in  her  studio  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Alamance  Building.    She  will  also  arrange  for  the  physical  Training  for  young  women. 

EXPLANATION:  The  letters  in  parenthesis  following  each  course  indicate 
the  building  in  which  the  class  recites  as  follows:  (A)  Alamance:  (D)  Duke; 
(M)  Mooney;  (W)  Whitley. 
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The  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building 
'The  First  Christian  Education  Building  on  a  College  Campus  in  the  World." — Dean   Walter  S.   Attn 
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DEDICATION  SERVICE 

The  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building 


6 


'N  Sunday  morning,  October  3,  1926, 
at  10:00  o'clock,  the  Mooney  Chris- 
tian Education  Building  was  formally 
presented  to  the  college  and  dedicated. 
This  building  was  donated  to  Elon 
College  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Orban,  Jr.,  of  Whittier,  California,  in 
.  memory  of  Mrs.  Orban's  father,  the 
late  Rev.  Isaac  Mooney,  of  Towanda,  Kansas.  The 
decision  to  donate  this  building  to  the  college  was 
made  in  August  of  1923,  and  the  building  was 
completed  and  used  the  first  Sunday  in  February 
of  1925.  Its  formal  presentation  and  dedication 
were  delayed  until  October  3,  1926,  in  order  to 
have  present  for  these  exercises  the  donors  of  the 
building.     Present  with   them   at   this   auspicious 


occasion  also  was  their  daughter,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Melville,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

President  Harper  of  the  college  presided 
throughout  the  services  and  introduced  the  speak- 
ers. In  opening  the  exercises,  he  referred  briefly 
to  the  generous  spirit  of  the  donors  and  to  the 
commanding  place  this  building  has  come  to 
occupy  in  the  college  life  and  program.  "The 
Mooney  Christian  Education  Building,"  President 
Harper  said,  "has  become  the  center  of  the  social 
and  religious  life  of  the  college  students,  as  well  as 
the  Laboratory  of  Christian  Education.  It  not 
only  serves  the  life  of  the  college  students  and  pro- 
vides the  college  itself  with  a  genuine  laboratory 
for  Christian  Education,  but  it  vitally  touches  the 
life  of  every  citizen  of  the  college  community.     It 
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trains  college  students  to  be  Directors  of  Religious  Education 
in  local  churches  either  as  professional  lay-workers  or  as  min- 
isters. It  supplies  needed  religious  education  fruiting  in 
Christian  character  for  the  children  of  the  college  commuity 
who  avail  themselves  of  its  laboratory  facilities  in  the  classes 


of  the  Week  Day  Religious  School,  in  which  the  college  stu- 
dents are  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  professors  of 
Religious  Education  in  the  college." 

The  following  program  was  rendered  in  the  Whitley  Audi- 
torium, beginning  promptly  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning: 


Organ  Prelude:    Serenade  by  Kinder By  Prof.  C.  James  Velie 

Chorus:    "And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord"  (Handel) By  the  College  Choral  Society 

Scripture:    Deut.  6:  1-9;  John  12:  20-36 By  Dr.  J.  O.  Atkinson 

Prayer By  Dr.  J.  O.  Atkinson 

Hymn  464:    "How  Firm  a  Foundation" By  Choir  and  Congregation 

Duet:    "My  God  and  Father"  (Uarston)    By  Miss  Florence  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Zenith  Velie 

Presentation  of  the  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building By  Dr.  W.  S.  Alexander 

In  Memoriam  of  Rev.  Isaac  Mooney By  Prof.  S.  A.  Bennett 

Acceptances  of  the  Building: 

(1)  For  the  Trustees By  Dr.  W.  W.  Staley 

(2)  For  the  Students By  H.  E.  Crutchfield 

(3)  For  the  College  Community By  C.  M.  Cannon 

Chorus:    The  Hallelujah  Chorus,  from  The  Messiah  (Handel) By  the  College  Choral  Society 

Dedicatory  Address:    "The  Prophet  and  the  Teacher" 

By  Dean  Walter  S.  Athearn,  Boston  University  School  of  Religions  Education  and  Social  Service 

Benediction By  Dr.  J.  W.  Wellons 

Organ  Postlude:    Festive  March  by  Rogers By  Prof.  C.  James  Velie 

This  bulletin  is  issued  to  perpetuate  the  addresses   made  "An  Integrated  Program  of  Leadership  Training— Its  Neces- 

on   this   occasion   and   there   are   added   besides   this   word   of  sity  and  How  Elon  College  Provides  It,"  and  a  series  of  cuts 

introduction,  a  special  article  by  President  Harper  entitled,  illustrating  the  Building  and  its  work. 
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PRESENTATION  ADDRESS 

By  Dr.  W.  S.  Alexander 


THIS  is  indeed  a  unique  privilege  which  I  enjoy.  Solomon 
said  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  But  if  I  am 
rightly  informed  no  building  planned,  erected,  and  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  specific  work  of  Christian  Education  has 
been  presented  prior  to  this  day,  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
any  college  in  the  world. 

The  worth  of  an  individual  life  is  determined  by  its 
outgo  in  service  to  mankind,  not  by  its  material  income. 
Roger  Babson  expressed  a  great  truth  when  he  said  that 
"Religion  is  America's  greatest  undeveloped  resource."  In- 
vestments wisely  and  strategically  made  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  this  greatest  resource  of  mankind  are  certain 
to  produce  never-ending  good. 

The  surest  way  to  continue  to  live  long  after  this  physical 
body  crumbles  is  to  invest  what  we  are  and  what  we  have  in 
building  rightly  other  lives. 

Enrolled  among  the  true-hearted,  loyal,  generous  sup- 
porters of  the  work  of  our  Lord  and  Master  are  Brother  and 
Sister  Orban  and  their  family.     This  wonderful  building  and 


equipment  which  I  have  the  happy  privilege  of  formally  pre- 
senting to  you,  is  their  direct  gift  to  Christ's  kingdom  work 
through  the  Christian  Church  in  its  work  at  Elon  College. 
I  with  many  of  you  have  shared  the  privilege  of  knowing  of 
these  generous-hearted  Christians  for  several  years.  I  have 
enjoyed  a  special  privilege  which  but  four  others  here  have 
enjoyed.  I  have  shared  the  hospitality  of  their  happy  home,  at 
Whittier,  California.  I  have  sat  at  their  table,  and  have  stood 
under  their  orange  trees  bending  low  with  their  heavy  load 
of  golden  fruit.  Unlike  Eve,  I  resisted  the  temptation  and 
never  plucked  a  single  orange,  to  my  present  regret. 

In  behalf  of  these  true,  modest,  humble,  generous-hearted 
Christian  friends,  I  present  to  you  this  building  which,  I  pray 
God,  may  ever  be  so  used  as  to  make  a  vital  contribution  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  that  long  line  of  splendid  young  men  and 
women  who  shall  share  its  privileges  in  their  honest  endeavor 
to  develop  into  useful  citizens  in  God's  kingdom  here  on  the 
earth.  These  faithful  donors  have  done  their  work  nobly. 
May  God  help  us  to  use  to  greatest  good  this  which  they  have 
given. 
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Rev.  Isaac  Mooney,   1820-1902 

In  Whose  Memory  the  Christian  Education 

Building  Was  Given  to  Elon  College 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
REVEREND  ISAAC  MOONEY 

By  Prof.  Simon  A.  Bennett 

Director,  the  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building 


ANY  structure  so  completely  furnished  and  so  carefully 
planned  as  the  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building 
cannot  be  the  result  of  mere  chance.  It  stands,  rather,  as  an 
achievement  in  a  long  line  of  earnest  effort  and  painstaking 
toil.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  this  line  in  detail  but 
merely  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  important  factors  that 
have  combined  to  make  this  building  a  reality  on  our  campus. 

Leadership  training  and  the  development  of  Christian 
character  were  central  in  Elon's  program  from  its  inception. 
As  the  years  have  passed  the  college  has  continually  kept  this 
goal  uppermost. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  the  President  saw  the  need  for  practical 
laboratory  work  in  Christian  Education  and  inaugurated  the 
Elon  Week  Day  School  of  Religion.  For  three  and  a  half  years 
the  school  worked  with  the  handicap  of  inadequate  equipment 
and  facilities,  but  the  experiment  proved  exceedingly  valuable 
in  the  enriching  of  Christian  experience  and  the  training  of 
leadership. 


January  18,  1923,  left  the  Elon  Administration  Building 
a  heap  of  ruins.  It  was  a  sad  and  gloomy  day.  In  the  midst 
of  this  gloom,  rising  above  the  ruins  and  ashes,  faith  projected 
a  beautiful  vision — a  new  and  greater  Elon.  In  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  President  buildings  commenced  to  rise.  One  after 
another  they  reared  themselves  and  stood  in  stately  beauty. 
Could  this  dream  be  realized,  or  was  it  only  a  vision  projected 
by  wild  imagination?  Steadied  by  the  realization  of  the 
actual  needs  of  an  efficient  small  college,  and  strengthened  by 
faith  in  Christian  Education,  the  trustees  launched  the  greater 
Elon  program.  Among  these  new  buildings,  one  is  unique. 
No  such  building  had  ever  been  erected  on  a  college  campus. 
Elon  must  undertake  it,  but  could  it  be  accomplished?  Under 
the  tremendous  pressure  of  necessary  buildings  could  the  col- 
lege dare  to  undertake  a  new  experiment  in  a  Christian  Educa- 
tion Building  with  laboratory  facilities?  Such  seemed  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  the  developing  program  at  Elon,  and  prayer- 
fully and  earnestly  the  task  was  undertaken. 


At  the  insistence  of  Col.  J.  E.  West,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harper 
set  out  on  a  transcontinental  trip,  August  2,  1923,  and  carried 
the  needs  of  Elon  to  the  hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Orban,  Jr., 
of  Whittier,  California.  The  members  of  this  family  have 
long  been  loyal  members  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Towanda, 
Kansas,  and  in  recent  years,  have  made  their  home  at  Whit- 
tier, California.  Those  who  know  them  best,  know  most 
about  the  quiet,  unassuming  Christian  grace  of  this  fine  fam- 
ily. Out  of  the  largeness  of  their  Christian  hearts  they  gave 
of  the  means  with  which  God  had  blessed  them  and  presented 
Elon  College  with  this  magnificent  Christian  Education 
Building.  The  college,  the  community  and  the  church  at 
large  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Orban  and  his  family  for  this 
honored  gift  in  the  time  of  need.  We  rejoice  that  God  has 
raised  up  friends  for  such  a  time,  and  has  placed  upon  their 
hearts  a  sense  of  stewardship  and  a  vision  of  service  that  has 
made  this  splendid  structure  possible. 

What  is  the  spirit  that  prompted  this  gift?  Why  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orban  willing  to  offer  such  a  sum  of  money  for 
this  cause?  As  I  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  I  feel  that 
we  must  tread  on  holy  ground  and  ask  the  most  profound  rev- 
erence as  we  make  this  venture.  Every  true  Christian  realizes 
that  there  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  he  owes  to  those  who  have 
lived  before  him.    A  great  wealth  of  moral  and  spiritual  herit- 


age has  made  us  what  we  are.  As  we  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  the  future  we  feel  ourselves  indebted  to  the  past.  Unable 
to  pay  this  debt  to  the  past,  we  project  it  into  the  future  and 
seek  to  enrich  the  lives  of  those  who  now  live,  and  those  who 
will  later  enter  life's  busy  tasks.  The  donors  of  this  building 
are  humble,  unassuming,  loyal  Christians.  For  these  graces 
they  feel  indebted  to  godly  men  and  women  who  gave  them 
birth  and  reared  them  in  the  Christian  faith.  They  feel 
indebted  to  the  pioneers  who  pushed'  westward  and  through 
toil  and  frugal  living  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  civiliza- 
tion in  the  West.  Through  hard  work,  privation  and  sacrifice 
these  pioneers  built  homes,  churches  and  schools,  and  laid  the 
enduring  cornerstones  of  noble  Christian  living. 

Typical  of  all  that  was  noble  and  fine  in  Christianity  stands 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Mooney,  revered  father  of  Mrs.  Orban,  a  faith- 
ful Christian  preacher  and  early  citizen  of  central  Kansas.  It 
is  fitting  that  this  Christian  Education  building  should  be 
dedicated  in  service  as  a  memorial  to  this  devout  and  conse- 
crated minister  of  the  gospel. 

At  this  point  I  quote  from  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Har- 
per, entitled  "A  Real  Apostolic  Succession:" 

Ten  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
that  country,  there  lived  the  devout  family  of  John  F.  Mooney  and  his 
wife,  Nancy  (Terry)  Mooney,  daughter  of  Judge  Terry,  of  Greenville, 
Ohio.     They  were  simple  farmer  folk,  whose  mansion  was  a  log  cabin,  but 
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whoso  hearthstone  was  an  altar  of  the  Most  High.  Mrs.  Mooney  died 
young,  but  left  a  deathless  impress  for  Christian  service  upon  her  children, 
who  grew  up  to  be  stalwart  servants  of  the  Kingdom  and  members  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

On  May  22,  1820,  about  ten  years  prior  to  Mrs.  Mooney 's  decease, 
she  gave  birth  to  twins,  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  These  names  are  suggestive 
of  the  high  place  religion  held  in  that  log  cabin.  The  mother  of  that 
home  was  God's  teacher  of  religion  and  the  father  His  high  priest.  Isaac 
was  from  his  babyhood  a  devout  and  consecrated  child.  He  grew  to  man's 
estate  with  no  abatement  in  his  Christian  zeal.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
baptized  by  Elder  Ford  in  Greenville  Creek  and  forthwith  united  with 
the  Christian  Church  of  that  place.  He  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Throughout  his  long  life  he  preached 
without  money  and  without  price.  He  worked  on  his  farm  during  the 
week,  reared  his  family  to  be  industrious,  sober,  and  devout,  and  preached 
on  Sunday  and  at  other  times  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  men 

He  removed  to  Whiteside  County,  Illinois,  in  18  56,  and  immediately 
founded  a  Christian  church.  In  18  69  he  moved  to  Kansas  and  at  Towanda 
of  that  state  in  his  own  home  organized  the  first  Christian  church  in 
Kansas.  He  resided  in  the  town  of  Towanda  till  his  death  on  October 
20,  !902,  a  town  which  he  staked  off  and  to  which  his  great  Christian 
example  gave  a  tone  and  character  which  even  now  it  cherishes  as  its  finest 
inheritance.  Rev.  R.  L.  Hendrickson  is  now  pastor  of  the  church  Brother 
Mooney  founded,  and  Mr.  M.  Orban,  Jr.,  and  family  are  members  of  it. 
They  have  recently  erected  a  magnificent  Church  there  as  a  further 
memorial   to  this  pioneer   minister  of  the  Christian   Church   in   Kansas. 

Rev.  Isaac  Mooney  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Rhodehamel,  of  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  were  parents  of  nine  children:  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lane,  Sol  R.  Mooney, 
Mrs.  F.  T.  Johnson,  Judge  Volney  P.  Mooney,  Mrs.  A.  Swiggett,  Walter 
Mooney,   Mrs.   E.    A.    Spalding,   Joseph    Mooney,   and    Mrs.    M.    Orban,    Jr. 


At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  thirty  grandchildren  and  five  great-grand- 
children. 

Elder  Mooney  (for  he  preferred  this  title  to  Reverend,  since  it  is 
Biblical  and  to  him  the  Bible  was  God's  Word  and  our  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice)  stood  six  feet  in  his  stockings  and  in  his  prime  weighed 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  He  wore  long,  flowing  beard. 
Physically  as  also  in  his  spiritual  endowment  he  reminds  of  the  Rev.  James 
O'Kelly,  the  pioneer  preacher  and  founder  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
South.  He  was  a  man  of  stainless  character,  of  good  repute,  positive  in 
his  opinions,  firm  and  determined  in  all  his  acts,  liberal  almost  to  a  fault, 
fearless  of  consequences,  always  punctual  in  his  appointments  of  whatever 
character,  passionately  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  fellowmen,  energetic 
and  ambitious  for  his  Master's  service.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
render  even  the  most  simple  kindness  in  that  to  him  Matchless  Name. 
Death  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  approached  the  hour  of  his  dissolution 
in  absolute  and  perfect  confidence,  with  a  certitude  of  conviction  that  for 
him  became  undoubted  knowledge.  In  this  calm  and  joyous  anticipation, 
in  his  83rd  year,  he  made  the  great  adventure  into  the  challenging  life 
of  the  Great  Beyond,  leaving  to  his  loved  ones  and  to  all  who  knew  him 
or  should  learn  of  his  beautiful  career,  the  rich  inspiration  of  a  life  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.     Blessed  be  his  memory! 

A  gentleman  of  distinction  in  later  life,  converted  under  his  ministry, 
writes  this  word  of  evaluation  of  him  as  a  minister  and  as  a  man:  "The 
first  sermon  I  ever  heard  preached  in  my  life  came  from  the  lips  of  Rev- 
erend Isaac  Mooney.  It  was  the  primitive  beginning  of  a  religious  awaken- 
ing in  the  community.  Reverend  Mooney  came  up  from  Towanda,  a 
distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  about  once  a  month  to  preach,  and  if 
Isaac  Mooney  left  the  same  impression  upon  others  as  he  did  upon  me  in 
my  early  years,  as  he  no  doubt  did,  his  memory  will  brighten  with  imper- 
ishable luster  throughout  all  eternity.  His  patriarchal  presence  in  the 
community    in    which    he    lived    so    long    was    like    a    perpetual    benediction. 


and  he  compelled  by  his  goodness,  his  gentleness,  his  patience,  and  his 
rectitude,  the  respect,  affection  and  reverence  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
especially  of  little  children  to  whom  his  arms  like  the  Master's  were  always 
outstretched   in  sympathy  and  kindness." 

As  a  memorial  to  this  true  follower  of  the  Master  this 
building  is  now  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  youth  and 
the  church.  As  I  go  about  the  Mooney  Christian  Education 
building  it  speaks  to  me  of  the  devotion  and  stalwart  faith  of 
the  pioneer,  it  speaks  forth  the  true  service  of  those  who  have 
made  our  present  achievements  possible.  A  long  line  of  earn- 
est souls  have  worked  and  toiled  and  prayed,  and  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  this  noble  structure.     We  stand 


today  the  guardians  of  this  sacred  trust.     "Other  men  labored 
and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labors."     (John  4:3  8.) 

O  Thou,  Who  led  the  men  of  old, 

Be  Thou  our  guide  and  stay; 
Inspire  in  us  a  courage  bold, 

And  lead  ns  on  our  way. 

Be  light  and  wisdom  for  our  path, 

Be  strength  for  us  today. 
O  Thou,  Who  led  the  men  of  old, 

Lead  us,  O  God,  we  pray. 
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ACCEPTANCE 

For  the  Board 


ADDRESSES 

of  Trustees 


By  Dr.  \V.  W.  Staley 


1HAVE  the  honor  to  accept  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  this 
unique  building  on  behalf  of  five  interests  it  will  serve: 

1.  Christianity  which  has  done  more  for  the  human  race 
than  all  else  in  the  world.  Christianity  has  brought  liberty, 
science  in  helpful  forms,  government  in  its  best  relations, 
education  in  its  most  universal  application,  and  religion  far 
beyond  all  other  religions  known  to  man.  It  brought  Jew 
and  Gentile  together  in  Antioch,  broke  the  shackles  of  des- 
potism, opened  hospitals  and  public  schools,  and  lifted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  honor  Liberty  and  to  bless  the  world.  In 
the  name  of  Christianity,  which  is  to  make  the  Kingdoms  of 
this  world  the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ,  I  accept 
this  building  as  a  gift  to  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  Christian  Ministry  which  has  done  more  than  all 
others  to  establish  Christianity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  name  of  Mooney  represents  a  multitude  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  of  those  who  have  been  called  of  God 
to  proclaim  to  men  "the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  peo- 


ple." Financially  the  poorest  of  a  high  class,  the  least  paid  for 
the  service  they  render,  and  yet  the  conservators  of  the  char- 
acter-interests of  mankind,  they  go  about,  like  their  Master, 
doing  good.  In  their  name  I  accept  this  splendid  concrete 
expression  of  Christian  benevolence  which  honors  one  good 
minister,  and  will  bless  many  in  time  to  come.  The  Christian 
ministry  may  seem  small  and  poor,  but  it  leads  the  way,  with 
Christian  womanhood,  in  all  great  reforms  since  the  days  of 
Martin  Luther;  and  this  building  will  inculcate  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  centuries  to  come.  I  accept  it  in  the 
name  of  God's  ministers  of  truth. 

3.  Christian  Education  is  more  than  education  in  the 
common  thought.  It  is  the  education  of  the  whole  man  and 
the  whole  church  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  even  more;  it  is  the  education  of  the  nation  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  industry,  honesty,  morality,  temperance,  and  obedi- 
ence to  law.  It  is  the  savor  of  life  unto  life  in  all  the  realms 
of  human  progress.     Education  that  is  not  Christian  is  worse 
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than  crass  ignorance.  In  this  age  of  universal  and  excessive 
education,  it  is  doubly  important  that  Christian  Education 
shall  have  an  active  and  permanent  place  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. This  building  enters  a  new  field  and  undertakes  a 
new  work,  and  I  accept  it  in  the  name  and  purpose  of  Chris- 
tian Education. 

4.  The  Southern  Christian  Convention.  This  institu- 
tion was  conceived,  founded,  fostered,  and  incorporated  as 
the  property  of  this  Convention.  This  new  idea  and  purpose 
embodied  in  the  gift  to  the  Convention  inspires  gratitude  and 
praise  for  those  who  have  added  this  real  Christian  utility  to 
this  institution  of  learning.  It  will  enrich  education  by  its 
community  improvement,  the  church  by  an  increase  of  edu- 
cated workers,  and  the  Convention  itself  by  larger  visions  and 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  institution.  I  accept  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Convention,  because  it  is  great  in  its  fine  equipment, 


and    the   finer    spirit    that    prompted    it,    the    liberality    that 
bestowed  it,  and  the  purpose  that  inspires  its  activities. 

5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  that  carries  the  legal  responsi- 
bilities of  the  whole  institution.  Their  appreciation  will 
express  itself  in  wisely  managing  and  faithfully  executing  the 
purpose  of  this  one  building  as  the  heart  of  Elon  College.  It 
will  be  their  obligation  to  undertake  to  keep  the  entire  college, 
in  all  its  departments  and  activities,  in  harmony  with  the 
ideals  incorporated  in  the  meaning  of  Christian  Education. 
It  will  be  their  constant  aim  to  make  this  building  express 
itself  in  terms  of  its  name,  and  the  influence  that  we  hope 
will  permeate  the  entire  school.  I  accept  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Elon  College,  with  a  prayer  for 
blessings  to  abide  upon  the  generous  donors — the  Orbans — 
and  the  memory  of  the  sainted  name  it  bears. 


For  the  Student  Body 

By  H.  E.  Crutchfield 


I  appreciate  deeply  the  honor  that  is  mine  in  this  privilege 
of  representing  the  student  body  of  Elon  College  and  in  their 
behalf  accepting  this  splendid  gift. 

Words  fail  me  to  express  our  gratitude  and  appreciation. 
Truly  we  feel  fortunate  to  have  such  a  building  on  our  cam- 


pus,— a  building  unique  on  the  campuses  of  American  col- 
leges. We  realize  that  our  acceptance  of  this  building  places 
upon  us  a  great  responsibility,  and  our  desire  is  that  we  may 
be  as  unique  in  our  service  to  God  as  the  building  is  in  the 
field  of  religious  architecture.     We  who  are  entrusted  with  the 


privilege  of  using  this  great  benefaction  will  earnestly 
endeavor  to  prove  faithful  and  worthy  of  the  confidence 
imposed  in  us.  We  trust  that  the  ideal  of  the  donors  may 
be  here  realized  to  the  fullest,  that  in  this  Laboratory  of 
Christian  Education  may  be  presented,  analyzed,  and  exem- 
plified those  spiritual  ideals  that  must  characterize  the  life 
of  service  to  God  and  fellowman,  the  only  successful  life. 

We  who  are  given  this  privilege  shall  in  days  to  come 
endeavor  to  express  our  gratitude  and  appreciation  through 
Christian  lives  trained  here,  lives  which  will  contribute,  we 


devoutly  pray,  to  the  spiritual  growth  of  our  state  and  nation, 
and  which  will  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  so 
generously  providing  for  us  and  honoring  others. 

Words  arc  weak  and  soon  forgotten.  Deeds  endure 
throughout  eternity.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orban, 
for  this  gift,  this  deed  of  love  and  service.  We  trust  that 
our  deeds  may  more  fittingly  render  thanks,  and  prove  us  and 
our  successors  worthy  of  this  great  thing  you  have  so  gener- 
ously done. 


For  the  College  Community 


By  C.  M. 

The  Christian  Church  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  among 
its  constituency  such  good  people  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Orban, 
Jr.,  and  particularly  is  the  Elon  College  community  fortunate 
to  have  them  as  its  friends.  Their  generosity  has  made  to  us 
one  of  the  outstanding  contributions  to  education  and  religion 
in  the  last  decade,  and  we  are  extremely  grateful  that  we  are 
privileged  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  work  of  these  conse- 
crated Christian  people. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Elon  College  community, 
and  especially  on  behalf  of  the  little  children  of  the  Sunday 
School,   I   want   to  say  just   a   word  of   appreciation   to   these 
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good  friends  for  their  splendid  gift  to  us,  and  of  the  benefit 
wc  are  deriving  from  it.  No  other  community,  I  dare  say, 
is  so  well  equipped  to  carry  on  religious  instruction  for  its 
children  as  we  are.  The  blessing  that  we  enjoy  in  this  respect 
is  one  that  is  denied  to  the  small  community  elsewhere. 

First,  I  want  to  express  the  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
little  folks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orban  for  their  Sunday  School 
building.  They  feel  that  it  is  their  Sunday  School  and  they 
are  proud  of  it.  Long  before  the  Christian  Education  Build- 
ing was  completed  the  boys  and  girls  were  asking  me  every 
day  when  we  would  be  able  to  move  into  it.     They  were  just 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Orban,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Melville,  Their  Daughter 
.it  the  Dedication  of  The  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building,  which  they  donated  to  Elon  Colleg 
(Taken  on  the  steps  of  the  Building) 


as  anxious  as  they  could  be  over  what  to  them  was  to  be  a 
very  happy  event.  And  on  the  first  Sunday  in  February 
(1925)  that  we  did  move  into  the  new  building,  we  had  a 
greater  attendance  than  we  had  ever  had  at  the  Sunday  School 
on  any  occasion  before.  I  am  sure  that  without  exception 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  community  was  there. 

Shortly  after  moving  into  the  new  building  the  pupils 
were  so  pleased  with  their  new  Sunday  School  rooms  and 
equipment,  and  were  so  grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orban  for 
having  provided  these  items,  that  every  student  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  many  in  the  others,  wrote  them  expressing  their 
gratitude.  And  this  suggestion  came  directly  from  the  boys 
and  girls  themselves.  To  the  lives  of  these  boys  and  girls  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Orban  are  making,  and  will  continue  to  make,  a 
priceless  contribution. 

They  have  given  us  a  Sunday  School  of  the  highest  type. 
They  have  given  us  an  efficient  "Week  Day  School  of  Religion. 
They  have  given  us  a  workable,  growing  Junior  Church. 
They  have  given  us  a  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  that  is  a 


vital  item  in  the  life  of  the  children.  The  parents  of  these 
boys  and  girls  are  deeply  appreciative  of  these  things,  and 
these  advantages  have  awakened  in  the  adults  of  the  college 
community  a  deeper  concern  for  the  religious  life  of  their 
children,  a  more  willing  spirit  to  share  in,  and  assist  with,  the 
religious  activities,  and  a  more  loyal  attitude  to  the  ideals 
for  which  this  building  stands.  It  is  not  the  problem  now 
that  it  was  before  we  had  this  completely  equipped  building 
to  keep  our  religious  organizations  efficiently  manned,  and  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  constant  and  constructively  growing. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  large  and  vital  influence 
this  gift  will  continue  to  exert  in  this  community  in  coming 
years,  and  in  officially  receiving  this  building  today  we  can 
only  say  in  our  humble  way  that  we,  the  citizens  of  Elon 
College,  do  appreciate  it  and  will  endeavor  to  make  the  largest 
possible  use  of  it.  We  wish  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orban  and 
their  family  every  blessing  and  satisfaction  of  heart  in  this 
great  thing  they  have  done  for  us  and  for  the  cause  of 
Christian  Education. 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Week-Day  Religious  School 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orban  and  Mrs.  Melville  in  the  foreground 


AN  INTEGRATED  PROGRAM  OF  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 
Its  Necessity  and  How  Elon  College  Provides  It 

By  President  W.  A.  Harper 


WE  can  never  rise  higher  in  any  line  of  human  endeavor 
than  our  leadership.  This  means  that  a  major  item  in 
the  problem  of  Christian  Education'1"  is  intimately  related  to 
Leadership  Training.  There  is  small  doubt  that  the  situation 
revealed  in  the  Indiana  Survey  is  typical  of  the  entire  nation. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  church  is  able  to  solve  this 
problem  when  once  it  has  adjusted  itself  to  its  solution. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  in  the  way  of  approach  to 
this  problem,  that  Leadership  Training  involves  far  more 
than  the  intellectual  equipment  of  those  who  are  to  teach  or 
otherwise  have  personal  connection  with  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  church.  In  fact,  the  intellectual  equipment  of 
the  teacher  ranks  seventh  in  point  of  importance  in  a  list  of 
ten  qualities  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  school 
systems  of  fifty-four  cities.     The  qualities  used  in  Kimball's 


""  The  term  Christian  Education  signifies  all  that  is  implied  by  the  term 
Religious  Education  phis  the  work  of  the  denominations  in  their  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 


A  Survey  of  Teacher  Rating  in  the  United  States  are  ranged 
in  accordance  with  their  importance  as  follows:  technic,  per- 
sonality, professional  attitude,  management,  professional 
growth,  social  attitude,  scholarship,  pupil  reaction,  health,  and 
results  as  shown  by  tests.  Boyce,  however,  in  his  Methods  of 
Measuring  Teachers'  Efficiency  lists  five  major  sets  of  qualities 
as  follows:  personal  equipment,  social  and  professional  equip- 
ment, school  management,  technic  of  teaching,  and  results. 
Rugg's  Man-to-Man  Self  Rating  Scale  lists  six  qualities  for 
the  teacher  as  follows:  religious  qualities,  skill  in  teaching, 
skill  in  managing,  team  work  qualities,  qualities  of  growth, 
and  personal  and  social  qualities. 

Leadership  Training,  therefore,  must  give  attention  to 
more  than  the  intellectual  equipment  and  scholarship  of  those 
who  are  to  teach.  All  teaching  is  properlv  judged  by  its 
results  in  the  character  development  of  the  pupils  and  these 
personal,  social,  and  spiritual  qualities  are  of  tremendous  con- 
sequence in  achieving  that  result.  That  is  why  the  Sunday- 
School  work  has  had  such  good  success,  despite  the  poor  pro- 


fessional  equipment  of  those  who  taught.  These  workers  have 
taught  by  their  character,  and  possessed  those  other  essential 
qualities  which  in  a  measure  overcame  their  lack  of  technical 
and  professional  training.  This,  however,  does  not  excuse  us 
from  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  leaders  in  Chris- 
tian Education  until  they  shall  compare  in  every  way,  tech- 
nically and  professionally,  with  public  school  teachers  and 
outshine  them  in  those  other  finer  qualities  of  the  soul  which 
are  the  crown  and  glory  and  the  guarantee  of  good  success  in 
the  leaders  who  devote  themselves  whole-heartedly  to  the 
work  of  Christian  Education. 

METHODS  OF  TRAINING 

There  are  several  methods  of  approach  to  the  problem 
of  Leadership  Training  and  all  of  them  are  good.  There  is  the 
Community  School  of  Leadership  Training,  in  which  the 
denominations  unite  in  co-operation  for  the  conduct  of  the 
work.  There  is  also  the  pure  community  school,  in  theory  at 
least.  There  is  the  denominational  institute  for  a  group  of 
contiguous  churches,  giving  itself  to  this  same  problem. 
There  are  the  summer  schools  and  conferences  of  Leadership 
Training  conducted  on  interdenominational,  non-denomina- 
tional, or  denominational  bases.  There  are  Leadership  Train- 
ing Schools  in  local  Church  Schools,   sometimes   taking   the 


form  of  a  regular  class  of  the  Sunday  session  and  sometimes 
meeting  in  the  week.  Sometimes  these  classes  meet  only  once 
a  week  and  sometimes  they  meet  every  day  in  the  week  except 
Saturday  until  a  unit  or  other  section  of  the  course  is  com- 
pleted. There  are  also  arrangements  by  the  denominational 
Boards  of  Christian  Education  whereby  a  single  individual 
in  the  isolated  church  may  be  given  opportunity  through  cor- 
respondence and  under  the  direction  of  the  general  office  to 
pursue  the  work  of  Leadership  Training.  There  are  the  col- 
leges, universities,  and  seminaries  offering  courses  in  their  reg- 
ular curricula,  for  Leadership  Training,  also  giving,  in  inten- 
sive short  terms,  special  courses  for  such  training.  Then  there 
are  specialized  groups  for  training  leaders  to  do  special  things, 
as,  for  example,  groups  for  the  training  of  masters  for  scouts, 
and  guardians  for  campfires. 

In  addition  to  this  in  a  growing  number  of  churches  pro- 
vision is  made  for  expert  supervision  of  the  actual  class  room 
work  by  Directors  of  Christian  Education.  One  of  the  most 
promising  methods  of  improving  the  work  of  those  who  are 
already  engaged  in  teaching  is  to  supervise  their  work  and 
through  the  prescribing  of  courses  of  reading  and  study  and 
through  personal  conferences  with  supervisors  to  correct  their 
teaching  faults,  nor  must  we  neglect  the  Workers'  Council  of 
the  local  Church  School,  especially  when  this  Council  becomes 
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a  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  considering  the  problems  of 
the  Church  and  how  to  solve  them,  which  this  meeting  ought 
always  to  be,  certainly  for  a  part  of  each  session. 

SHALL  WE  PAY  OUR  LEADERS? 

We  have  been  so  long  time  accustomed  in  this  country 
to  voluntary  workers  for  Christian  Education  that  there  is  a 
decided  conviction  that  to  pay  these  workers  would  be  to 
lessen  their  efficiency.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will 
always  be  need  for  voluntary  workers  in  this  field,  but  there 
is  equally  no  doubt  that  there  is  need  at  this  time  for  certain 
persons  who  have  prepared  themselves  thoroughly  for  the 
work  of  Christian  Education  in  local  Church  Schools  and  who 
will  devote  themselves  to  this  work  as  a  life  calling.  One  of 
their  chief  duties  will  be  to  fit  and  qualify  through  training 
the  voluntary  workers  of  the  Church  School  to  render  a 
maximum  of  service.  An  integrated  program  will  require 
this  very  thing  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  persons  should 
not  receive  a  salary.  There  was  a  time  when  the  church 
thought  it  belittled  the  ministry  to  pay  the  man  of  God  a 
salary.  It  was  all  right  to  give  him  something  without  letting 
your  right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand  did,  or  vice  versa, 
but  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  a  certain 
service,  that  was  to  disgrace  the  noble  calling  of  the  ministry. 
We  have  long  since  for  the  most  part  exploded  that  heresy, 


and,  while  it  may  take  us  a  hundred  years  to  explode  the 
heresy  that  workers  in  Christian  Education  ought  not  to  be 
paid  salaries,  we  may  be  sure  that  eventually  it  will  be 
exploded. 

Every  church  that  employs  a  Director  of  Christian 
Education  and  gives  him  co-ordinate  rank  with  the  pastor, 
regarding  him  as  the  educational  minister  of  the  congregation, 
has  already  employed  the  entering  wedge  for  exploding  this 
false  notion.  For  most  churches  all  that  will  be  necessary  for 
the  present  at  least  in  the  way  of  paid  leadership  in  the  work 
of  Christian  Education  will  be  this  official.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  the  church  will  also  find  it  necessary  to  employ 
as  assistants  to  the  Director  of  Christian  Education,  divisional 
superintendents  and  in  some  cases  departmental  superintend- 
ents. The  growth  of  the  Week  Day  School  Movement  and 
of  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  Movement  is  paving  the 
way  rapidly  for  the  all-time  employment  on  salary  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  expert  teachers  in  religion  for  individual 
classes. 

When  the  standard  of  excellency  in  any  Church  School 
becomes  such  as  to  make  the  work  in  Christian  Education  a 
vocation  rather  than  an  avocation,  then  the  question  of  sal- 
aries for  workers  and  leaders  will  have  disposed  of  itself.  The 
erection  of  standards  of  excellency  is  important,   therefore. 
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in  disposing  of  this  issue,  but  the  acceptance  of  these  standards 
will  be  determinative  as  to  the  policy  of  the  local  Church 
School  with  reference  to  paying  its  workers  in  Christian 
Education. 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  AND  THE  COLLEGES 

The  colleges  of  the  church  have  been  accused  of  paying 
more  attention  to  the  preparation  of  public  school  teachers 
than  to  a  trained  leadership  for  the  work  of  the  church.  The 
facts  in  the  case  have  justified  this  accusation,  but  there  are 
hopeful  signs  on  the  horizon  that  the  colleges  are  determined 
to  remove  from  themselves  the  stigma  of  this  shortcoming. 
It  would  be  difficult  now  to  find  a  denominational  college 
that  does  not  offer  instruction  in  Bible  and  also  in  Religious 
Education.  The  Standard  Teacher  Training  Course  as 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education  is  now  being  offered  in  a  growing  list 
of  denominational  colleges  for  credit  toward  any  degree,  and 
students  who  pass  these  courses  are  being  certified  by  the 
colleges  to  their  denominational  Boards  of  Christian  Education 
and  to  the  International  Council  for  diplomas. 

The  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education  in  1921 
recommended  the  following  to  the  denominational  colleges 
of  the  country: 


I.  That  colleges  upon  religious  foundations  pursue  the  policy  of  offer- 
ing sufficient  work  in  Bible,  the  Christian  religion  and  various  subjects 
related  to  Religious  Education  to  prepare  their  students  for  intelligent 
support  and  leadership  of  Religious  Education  in  their  home  churches  and 
communities. 

II.  That  the  total  amount  of  work  contemplated  as  a  minimum  be 
one-fourth  of  a  four  years'  college  course,  or,  in  the  usual  terminology  of 
the  colleges,  thirty  semester  hours. 

III.  That  a  certificate  in  Religious  Education  be  granted  to  students 
who  upon  graduation  have  completed  the  work  herein  described. 

IV.  That  the  subjects  and  the  approximate  number  of  hours  allotted 
to  each  subject  be: 

Semester  Hours 

1.  Bible     6 

2.  Teaching  Values  of  Bible  Material    .  .    3 

3.  Curriculum    2 

4.  The   Christian   Religion    3 

5.  Educational  Psychology    3  ~ 

6.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religious  Education    ....    3 

7.  Teaching  the  Christian  Religion    (with  observation  and 

practice)      4 

8.  Organization  and  Administration    3 

9.  History  of  Religious  Education  in  America    3 

Strange  to  say,  for  the  most  part  the  colleges  have  gone 
their  way  experimenting  with  local  courses  without  reference 
to  this  major  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of 
Education.  Perhaps  the  hour  had  not  arrived  for  such  a 
definition. 


The  seminaries  are  offering  courses  not  only  along  the 
departmental  lines  which  have  become  so  characteristic  of 
them,  but  also  in  Religious  Education.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  seminaries  that  the  training  which 
their  graduates  formerly  received  in  a  measure  disqualified 
them  for  the  work  of  the  pastorate  and  particularly  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  pastorate.  Dr.  J.  W.  Nixon,  pastor  of 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  for 
many  years  professor  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
has  some  very  incisive  criticisms  to  make  along  this  line,  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  content  courses  of  the  seminary  with 
the  activities  of  the  ministerial  life.  Dr.  Nixon,  writing  in 
Christian  Work,  January  2,  1926,  says: 

The  divorce  between  content  courses  which  are  essential  to  graduation 
and  activities  which  are  the  side  issues  of  theological  education,  stamps 
activities  as  educationally  inferior.  A  corresponding  stigma  is  thereby 
attached  to  the  normal  duties  of  the  pastorate.  This  separation  between 
theological  education  and  the  concrete  tasks  of  the  pastorate  has  at  last 
two  very  serious  effects.  In  the  first  place,  the  activities  of  the  pastorate 
have  never  been  broken  up  and  analyzed  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  so  that  pastors  do  not  know  how  to  attack  the  problems  which 
they  face  by  scientific  methods.  In  the  second  place,  since  the  average 
pastor  is  shut  off  from  content  courses  in  the  seminary,  he  tends  to  think 
of  his  education  as  completed  with  his  graduation.  If  the  activities  of 
the  pastorate  had  been  properly  integrated  in  a  theological  program,  then 
analyzed  and  studied,  the  concepts  "education"  and  "pastoral  activities" 
might  have  been  mutually  assimilated. 


The  student,  accordingly,  from  the  very  beginning  might  discern  in 
his  activities  the  means  of  educational  growth,  and  the  pastor  might  feel 
that  his  educational  development  had  not  been  finished  but  had  just 
begun,  with  his  graduation  from  the  seminar).  The  amount  of  arrested 
development,  educationally  speaking,  in  the  pastorate,  is  appalling.  I  am 
more  and  more  persuaded  that  its  primary  cause  is  found  in  the  arrested 
development  of  the  theological  seminaries  from  which  these  pastors  have 
graduated.  Many  of  these  seminaries  have  become  liberal  in  their  theo- 
logical conclusions,  but  in  their  methods  they  still  reveal  their  orthodox 
and  dogmatic  past.  The  principles  of  their  curriculums  are  the  residual 
effects  of  theological  beliefs  which  have  been  outworn.  These  liberal 
seminaries  maintain  in  theory  that  religion  is  a  living  process,  that  the 
revelation  of  God  is  as  universal  as  the  experience  of  life,  but  the  corollary 
to  this  theological  liberalism,  that  education  is  a  growing  process  in  the 
midst  of  life,  is  still  rank  heresy. 

The  universities,  too,  other  than  the  state  universities, 
are  providing  for  high  specialization  in  the  field  of  Religious 
Education  and  in  these  latter  years  we  see  in  the  list  of 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  a  growing  number  who  have  taken 
their  degree  in  this  field. 

Even  in  the  state  institutions  which  cannot  offer  courses 
in  religion,  there  are  various  experiments  in  the  process  of 
working  out  by  which  instruction  in  Bible  and  Religious 
Education  is  being  offered  by  the  churches  individually  or 
co-operatively  for  the  training  of  Christian  young  men  and 
women  for  Christian  service  in  their  churches.  The  univer- 
sities for  the  most  part  are  friendly  to  these  experiments,  and 
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where  the  standards  employed  in  the  teaching  and  conduct 
of  the  work  are  worthy,  university  credit  is  granted  for 
these  courses. 

LABORATORIES   OF  CHRISTIAN   EDUCATION 

The  colleges,  seminaries,  and  universities  of  the  church, 
however,  must  do  more  than  provide  for  instruction  in  Bible 
and  Religious  Education.  They  must  provide  laboratory 
facilities  whereby  the  knowledge  acquired  and  the  methods 
presented  in  the  class  room  may  be  tested  out  in  actual 
experience.  The  denominational  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  not  hesitated  to  appeal  to  their  constituencies  for 
funds  with  which  to  erect  libraries,  science  halls,  practice 
schools,  and  other  buildings  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
their  work  of  general  education.  They  should  with  all  the 
greater  confidence  appeal  to  the  same  sources  for  funds  with 
which  to  erect  and  endow  laboratories  of  Christian  Education. 

The  laboratory  building  of  Christian  Education  should 
architecturally  suggest  and  embody  the  best  in  the  way  of 
providing  facilities  for  the  Closely  Graded  Church  School. 
If  such  a  building  is  erected  for  a  Closely  Graded  Church 
School  on  the  departmental  basis,  it  will  readily  lend  itself 
to  the  conduct  of  classes  using  the  Closely  Graded  Lessons 
or  the  Group  Graded  Lessons.  There  should,  of  course,  be 
assembly  rooms  for  worship  for  each  department  and  special 


class  rooms  with  the  very  latest  and  most  approved  equip- 
ment and  furniture.  Such  a  laboratory,  too,  should  begin 
in  the  kindergarten  and  include  all  the  departments  of  the 
modern  Church  School.  It  should  be  used  exactly  as  the 
practice  school  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  used  in 
the  normal  colleges.  That  is  to  say,  week-day  religious 
instruction  should  be  given  in  the  Christian  Education  labora- 
tory and,  if  the  community  desires,  the  same  department 
should  be  responsible  for  the  Sunday  session  of  the  Church 
School.  However,  it  is  very  likely  that  such  a  laboratory 
will  confine  its  work  to  week-day  religious  instruction  for 
the  pupils  of  the  community  and  the  teaching  will  be  done 
by  the  students  in  the  Department  of  Christian  Education. 
Such  a  laboratory  of  Christian  Education  in  connection 
with  a  Christian  institution  of  higher  learning  should  be 
thoroughly  modern  and  completely  integrated  in  every  par- 
ticular. It  should  provide  facilities  for  instruction,  worship, 
and  expression.  The  program  should  be  integrated  organiza- 
tionally, curricularly,  expressionally,  locally,  and  financially. 
It  should  embody  in  its  organized  outlook  and  conduct  the 
principles  of  an  integrated  program  of  Christian  Education.  * 


*  For  a  full  discussion  of  integration  in  the  field  of  religious  education 
see  Harper's  An  Integrated  Program  of  Religious  Education.  Macmillan 
(1926).     $1.75.     This  article  is  taken  in  substance  from  that  volume. 
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In  particular  there  should  be  facilities  for  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Manual  Arts.  There  should  also  be  provision  for 
scout  work  and  campfires  and  Christian  Endeavor,  for  mis- 
sions, for  recreation,  for  amusement,  and  for  the  social  life. 
Also  such  a  laboratory  should  train  its  pupils  in  giving  for 
definite  causes  and  enterprises.  It  should  in  every  way  regard 
itself,  in  brief,  as  a  week-day  religious  school  of  the  denomi- 
nation with  which  the  college  is  connected,  if  this  is  at  all 
possible.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  com- 
munities where  several  denominations  are  present,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  do  this,  but  rather  it  will  have  to  be  regarded 
as  a  week-day  religious  school  of  the  pure  community  type. 

The  professional  courses  of  instruction  in  a  college  having 
such  a  laboratory  will  provide  the  standard  Leadership  Train- 
ing course  adopted  by  the  International  Council,  but  it  will 
offer  instruction  also  in  scouting,  campfire,  and  all  the  other 
elements  of  an  integrated  program.  It  will  also  incorporate 
the  Graduate  Leadership  Training  Courses.  Thus  such  a 
laboratory  will  provide  a  competent  and  experienced  leader- 
ship for  Christian  Education  throughout  the  denomination. 
Herein  is  the  justification  for  the  denominational  college 
in  this  day,  and  herein  will  be  found  its  characteristic  field 
of  service. 


Of  course,  the  ministerial  students  who  are  in  attendance 
at  such  a  college  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
for  Leadership  Training  offered  by  such  a  laboratory.  In  this 
way  the  churches  that  are  unable  to  have  Directors  of  Chris- 
tian Education  will  have  in  their  pastors,  men  and  women 
capable  of  caring  adequately  for  the  educational  program. 
A  CONCRETE  ILLUSTRATION 

Here  at  Elon  College  has  been  generously  provided  such  a 
laboratory  of  Christian  Education.  This  building  was  donated 
to  the  college  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Orban,  Jr.,  of  Whittier, 
California,  in  memory  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Mooney.  The  Mooney  Christian  Education  building  is  designed 
to  train  young  people  for  Christian  leadership.  It  is  also  the 
center  and  rallying  place  of  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
entire  college.  It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  Elon  is 
a  small  college  and  limits  its  enrollment  to  four  hundred,  so 
that  this  building  is  adequate  to  provide  for  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  students  of  a  voluntary  character  as  well 
as  to  supply  the  facilities  for  a  laboratory  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation for  those  who  study  in  the  Department  of  Christian 
Education.  Only  those  are  allowed  to  do  laboratory  work 
in  Christian  Education  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of 
professional  preparation  in  this  department.     The  course  for 
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the  first  year  in  this  department  in  Bible  and  Religious  Edu- 
cation is  valued  at  twelve  semester  hours  credit  and  includes 
the  three-year  Standard  Teacher  Training  course,  though  in 
Bible  it  goes  much  further  than  the  requirements  of  this 
course.  Students  who  complete  Bible  I  and  Religious  Educa- 
tion I  are  given  Teacher  Training  diplomas  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Christian  Education  of  the  Christian  Church  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Leadership  Training  of 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education.  After  the 
first  year,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  director  and  the 
individual  teachers,  students  who  are  still  pursuing  courses 
in  the  department  are  eligible  to  do  laboratory  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  department  professors,  of  whom  there 
are  five.  ,  They  are  charged  a  laboratory  fee  for  this  work, 
just  as  students  in  chemistry  or  physics. 

THE  SITUATION  CALLING  FOR  THIS  BUILDING 

The  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building  grew  out  of  a 
real  need  in  the  college  life  and  organization.  Ten  years  ago  a 
class  of  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Elon  College  made  a  survey, 
first  of  the  social  life  of  the  college  itself  and  then  of  the 
community.  Before  setting  forth  the  revelations  of  this 
survey,  it  should  be  said  that  Elon  College  is  a  typical  college 
town.  The  community  centers  around  the  college  and  there 
was  no  organized  civic  life  but  only  the  open  country  prior 


to  the  founding  of  the  college  in  1889.  It  also  should  be  said 
that  there  is  no  denominational  problem  in  the  community. 
The  only  church  organization  in  the  town  is  that  which 
meets  on  the  college  campus  in  the  auditorium  and  is  pastored 
by  the  college  pastor,  the  faculty  members  and  citizens  con- 
stituting the  stable  membership  of  this  organization. 
The  survey  revealed  the  following  situation: 

A  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

A  Christian  Endeavor  Society 

A  Ministerial  Association 

A   Student   Volunteer  Band 

A  College  Sunday  School. 
Each  of  these  organizations  insisted  on  holding  a  prayer 
or  discussion  group,  for  the  most  part  an  old-time  prayer 
meeting,  at  some  time  during  each  week.  In  addition  to  the 
Sunday  School,  there  were  four  voluntary  study  classes,  which 
also  met  weekly  to  pursue  what  were  supposed  to  be  voca- 
tional courses  qualifying  those  who  took  them  particularly 
for  some  phase  of  Christian  work.  One  voung  man  was 
found  to  be  attending  Sunday  School,  four  other  organiza- 
tions, and  three  voluntary  study  courses  a  week.  While  he 
was  the  extreme  case,  there  were  others  who  attended  as 
many  prayer  or  discussions  groups  a  week  as  he  did  and  added 
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to  that  at  least  one,  if  not  two,  voluntary  classes  for  the  study 
of  the  religious  life  and  its  problems. 

A  humorous  side  of  this  situation  was  the  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Band  that  it  should  meet 
co-educationally.  The  members  of  this  Band  were  sure  that 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  officials  did  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  young  men  and  young  women  of  simi- 
lar aspirations  to  meet  in  a  common  volunteer  band.  One 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  co-educational  organization  in- 
sisted that  evidently  the  national  officials  of  these  two  great 
organizations  were  old  bachelors  or  old  maids  and  did  not 
understand  the  proper  method  of  developing  the  spiritual  life. 
When  the  faculty  felt  that  an  advisor  should  be  appointed 
for  this  group,  there  was  a  vigorous  protest  on  the  grounds 
that  an  alien  spirit  nullified  the  Divine  Presence.  The  real 
reason  for  this  situation  developed  later  when,  upon  leaving 
the  college,  two  couples  out  of  a  group  of  eleven  set  up 
homes  for  themselves.  Only  two  of  the  eleven  have  entered 
foreign  mission  work  and  there  was  no  social  feature  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned  in  the  Band. 

The  college  did  not,  however,  provide  for  the  legitimate 
expression  of  the  social  life  and  so  the  development  of  the 
religious  life  was  made  the  excuse  for  the  increase  of  social 
privileges. 


There  was  a  plenty  of  testimony  and  free  discussion  of 
religious  problems  on  the  campus,  but  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  induce  the  students  to  undertake  anything  in  the 
way  of  social  service,  either  for  themselves  or  for  others. 

AS  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  survey  revealed  the  following  situation  as  to  the 
community: 

Sunday  School,  ungraded. 

A  Boy  Scout  Troop,  (far  from  flourishing) . 
There  was  no  provision  for  social,  or  recreational  life  for 
the   young   people   of   the    community.      The   young    girls   of 
the  community  had  only  the  Sunday  School   as  a   means  of 
religious  development. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  the  Christian  Orphanage 
located  in  the  community  needed  special  attention,  and  that 
the  colored  population  was  almost  entirely  devoid  of  social 
and  religious  opportunities. 

THE   PRESCRIPTION 

Having  diagnosed  the  case,  this  earnest-minded  group  of 
young  people  set  to  work  to  prescribe  cures  for  the  situation, 
and  first  of  all  they  created  a  "Religious  Activities  Organi- 
zation"   for    their    owji    campus,    in    which    all    the    religious 
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activities  of  the  college  were  integrated  into  a  single  working 
whole.  We  have  not  the  time  to  quote  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  this  organization,  but  we  may  say  briefly  that 
the  Sunday  School  was  made  the  teaching  organization  of  all 
religious  courses  of  a  volunteer  character  offered  students, 
that  all  prayer  and  discussion  groups  other  than  the  Sunday 
School  must  meet  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  same  hour  so 
that  no  student  could  have  available  for  him  more  than  one 
such  group  a  week,  and  further  that  religious  expression  was 
provided  through  definite  services  rendered  the  graded  and 
high  school  for  the  white  population,  the  Christian  Orphan- 
age, and  the  colored  population,  both  children  and  adults. 
For  example,  for  the  white  children  a  Week  Dav  School  of 
Religion  was  begun,  using  the  public  school  building  on 
Thursday  afternoon  after  school  hours,  and.  voune  people  of 
the  college  also  supervised  the  play  and  athletic  life  of  the 
public  school  children  during  the  recess  periods  and  in  the 
afternoons.  For  the  Christian  Orphanage  a  kindergarten 
school  of  relieion  was  organized  for  the  younger  children  and 
a  group  religious  meeting  which,  for  the  lack  of  a  better 
term,  was  known  as  a  "Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Societv," 
though  it  undertook  to  do  more  expressional  work  than  such 
a  society  ordinarily  undertakes.  For  the  colored  population 
there  was  a  Week  Day  School  of  Religion  with  supervised 


play  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  with  a  night  school  of 
the  Bible  and  the  simple  English  branches  held  on  Thursday 
night  weekly. 

Experience  soon  revealed  that  there  ought  to  be  larger 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  social  life  on  the 
campus  than  was  thus  provided.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  faculty  of  the  college  and  permission  was  given  to 
organize  four  social  clubs  each  for  young  men  and  young 
women.  These  social  clubs  were  not  to  have  secret  features 
and  were  not  to  be  Greek  Letter  Fraternities.  They  were, 
however,  allowed  to  have  Greek  names,  if  it  was  so  desired. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  BUILDING 

After  several  years  of  doing  the  best  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  in  this  scattered  way  without  adequate  provision  for 
any  of  the  work  undertaken,  a  disastrous  fire  came  which 
destroyed  the  Administration  Building  of  the  college  on 
January  18,  1923.  As  a  consequence  of  this  fire,  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  a  new  administration  group  and  five  build- 
ings took  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  been  destroyed.  These 
buildings  are  the  Administration  Building  proper,  the  Audito- 
rium and  Music  Building,  the  Library  Building,  the  Science 
Hall,  and  most  especially  the  Christian  Education  Building. 

The  Christian  Education  Building  equipped  has  cost 
$126,161.03.     This,  however,  does  not  include  the  furnishing 
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of  the  Y.  M.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  rooms  and  the  social  club 
rooms.  The  cost  of  furnishing  these  rooms  has  been  provided 
by  the  students  themselves  and  represents  some  $10,000  to 
$15,000  additional  cost. 

The  Christian  Education  Building  is  designed  to  be  the 
center  of  the  social  and  voluntary  religious  life  of  the  student 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  laboratory  of  Chris- 
tian Education  for  the  Department  of  Christian  Education. 
There  is  conducted  in  this  building  by  the  students  of  the 
department  a  Closely  Graded  Week  Day  School  of  Religion 
reaching  from  the  Beginners'  Department  through  the  Senior 
Department.  There  is  also  a  Mothers'  Room  for  children 
under  four  years.  This  Mothers'  Room  is  unique  in  its  equip- 
ment, providing  all  the  things  that  are  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  amusement  and  training  of  the  toddlers.  Some 
come  before  they  can  toddle. 

One  very  special  feature  of  this  building  is  the  dicto- 
graph which  connects  each  class  room  with  the  Director's 
office  and  permits  him  to  communicate  with  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  departments,  with  the  individual  teachers, 
or  to  listen  in  at  any  point  of  the  conduct  of  the  worship 
or  teaching  process,  the  officer  in  charge  or  pupils  not  being 
aware  that  they  are  being  supervised.  It  is  thought  that  this 
is  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  of  correcting  the  faults  of 


young  teachers  than  for  the  supervisor  always  to  be  present 
in  the  class  room.  There  are  also  two  other  rooms  of  special 
importance.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Manual  Training 
Department  equipped  with  the  very  latest  machincrv  for 
woodwork,  the  work  in  this  department  being  integrated 
with  the  week-day  religious  instruction.  The  second  is  the 
Manual  Arts  Room,  which  undertakes  to  do  a  similar  work 
for  the  religious  instruction  and  expression  of  the  girls  in 
the  Week  Day  School  of  Religion.  This  room  is  equipped 
with  facilities  for  sewing,  basketry,  art,  etc.,  and  here  again 
the  work  is  definitely  integrated  with  the  courses  of  studv 
in  the  Week  Day  School  of  Religion. 

The  Campfire  organization  for  the  girls  of  the  communitv 
and  the  Boy  Scout  Organization  for  the  boys  are  integrated 
with  this  work.  Also  the  social,  athletic,  amusement,  and 
other  forms  of  religious  expression  in  the  community,  together 
with  the  Citizens'  Sunday  School,  held  in  this  building  on 
Sunday,  are  being  integrated  through  a  Committee  on  Chris- 
tian Education  with  the  work  of  the  department's  week  dav 
school.  •      «5  -*-i 

Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  motion  picture  house  in  the  college  town.  Con- 
sequently the  Christian  Education  Building  Chapel,  which 
is  used  as  a  daily  chapel  for  college  students,  is  the  scene  each 
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Plans  of  the  Mooney  Christian  Education  Buildi 
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Saturday  night  of  helpful  motion  pictures,  attended  by  both 
college  students  and  by  the  children  and  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  no  charge  for  these  pictures,  though  a 
voluntary  offering  is  received. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  there  are  four  class  rooms  in 
this  department  for  the  five  professors  of  Bible  and  Religious 
Education,  and  that  the  professors  are  the  supervisors  and 
department  superintendents  in  the  Week  Day  School.  Pro- 
fessor S.  A.  Bennett  is  the  Director  of  the  Week  Day  School 
and  of  the  building.  His  office  is  in  the  building,  as  is  also 
the  office  of  the  college  pastor,  and  there  is  a  secretary's 
supply  room  for  the  text  books  and  various  supplies  that  are 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  work.  The  usual  service  facili- 
ties also  are  provided  in  the  building.  In  addition  to  stair- 
ways, there  is  an  electric  elevator. 

The  building,  as  has  been  said,  is  designed  for  a  Closely 
Graded  School  on  the  departmental  basis,  and  the  furniture 
and  equipment  are  up-to-date  in  every  particular.  The 
classes  meet  for  their  devotional  periods  as  a  department  and 
then  pass  to  their  individual  class  rooms  which  adjoin  each 
departmental  chapel.  On  Sunday  when  the  citizens  of  the 
community  make  use  of  this  building  for  their  Sunday  School, 
the  class  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Christian  Education 
serve  as  Sunday  School  class  rooms   for  the  Young  People's 


and  Adult  Departments,   these  two  departments   meeting   in 
the  chapel  of  the  building  for  their  devotional  period. 

In  concluding  I  should  say  that  the  social  life  of  the  col- 
lege is  being  cared  for  admirably  in  the  social  club  rooms  and 
in  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  rooms.  In  these  larger  rooms 
are  held  all  the  banquets  and  social  functions  of  the  campus. 
For  banquets  there  are  kitchens  equipped  with  electric  ranges 
and  other  facilities  contiguous  to  the  Association  Rooms. 
The  building  also  provides  for  dramatics  as  an  expression  of 
the  Christian  life. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRAINING  COURSE 

The  International  Training  Course  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education  contains  twelve  units,  eight  required  general  units 
and  four  specialization  units  for  each  age  group  of  the 
departmental^  graded  Church  School.  The  course  is  flexible 
and  provides  also  for  graduate  elective  units  and  for  substi- 
tute units.  The  Committee  on  Education  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  director,  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith,  is  approaching  the 
problems  of  Leadership  Training  in  a  statesmanlike  way,  and 
at  Birmingham  provided  for  a  High  School  Course  of  seven 
required  and  two  elective  units  and  a  Graduate  Course  of 
eight  units,  each  unit  of  the  latter  being  valued  at  twenty- 
four  hours  instead  of  ten.     The  present  course  of  study  is. 
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Children  oi-  the  Week-Day  Religious  School 
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it  will  be  seen,  prepared  from  the  distinctive  viewpoint  of  the 
Sunday  School,  but  eventually  the  International  Council 
will  issue  more  and  more  an  integrated  course.  The  tendency 
in  this  direction  is  also  evident  in  the  sub-committee  headed 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bower,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  is 
preparing  an  Integrated  Curriculum  designed  to  provide  a 
unified   course   of  instruction   for   Sunday,    Week   Day,    and 


Vacation  Bible  School  sessions  based  on  pupil  experience.  This 
is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  is  prophetic  of  the  day  when  a  truly 
integrated  program  of  Christian  Education  will  be  provided 
for  local  Church  Schools  and  when  of  necessity  a  correspond- 
ing preparation  in  training  for  leaders  will  be  provided  by 
the  International  Council  and  conducted  in  the  various  agen- 
cies of  preparation  at  work  in  the  field. 
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DEDICATORY  ADDRESS 

The  Prophet  and  the  Teacher 

By  Dean  Walter  S.  Athearn 


ON  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  temple  of  Christian 
Education  it  seems  fitting  for  us  to  attempt  to  define 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  "Christian  Education."  I  have, 
therefore,  selected  as  a  theme  for  this  dedicatory  address,  "The 
Prophet  and  the  Teacher." 

If  I  were  to  select  a  text  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
development  of  this  subject,  I  would  choose  that  single  sen- 
tence, "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  myself."  I  believe,  my  friends,  that  this  sentence 
contains  the  entire  philosophy  of  Christian  education. 

We  once  defined  education  in  terms  of  knowledge.  We 
believed  that  the  educative  process  consisted  in  the  mental 
assimilation  of  certain  quantities  of  subject  matter.  We  now 
define  education  in  terms  of  behavior.  There  is  a  very  true 
sense  in  which  we  can  say  that  education  is  the  introduction 
of  control  into  experience.  Any  act  from  which  one  gains 
future  control  is  an  educative  act;  and  any  act  from  which 
one  does  not  gain  future  control  is  a  non-educative  act.     It 


has  been  said  that  most  people  are  so  foolish  that  they  learn 
only  by  experience.  Most  of  us  are  so  foolish  that  from  a 
large  part  of  our  experience  we  do  not  learn;  but  from  those 
acts  of  ours  from  which  we  gain  future  control,  we  get 
what  little  education  we  possess. 

Having  defined  the  educative  process  as  the  introduction 
of  control  into  experience,  the  educator  at  once  turns  from 
the  question  of  definition  to  the  question  of  method.  He 
asks:  "By  what  methods  can  control  be  introduced  into 
conduct?" 

We  were  once  told  that  all  progress  came  into  the  race 
by  means  of  rehearsals.  The  schoolmaster's  motto  in  that 
day  was  "Practice  makes  perfect."  In  harmony  with  this 
theory,  penmanship  was  taught  by  the  rehearsal  method. 
The  old-fashioned  copy-books  had  a  steel-engraved  copv  at 
the  top  of  the  page.  The  pupil's  first  line  was  a  fairly  accu- 
rate copy  of  the  perfect  model  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Into 
the  pupil's  second  line  went  the  imperfections  in  his  own  first 
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line.  Into  his  third  line  went  the  imperfections  in  his  own 
first  and  second  lines;  and,  as  the  pupil  wrote  down  the  page, 
his  writing  grew  poorer  and  poorer.  If  you  will  examine  one 
of  these  old-time  copy-books  you  will  find  that  the  poorest 
writing  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  public  school  teachers  finally  discovered  that  much 
writing  does  not  make  a  good  writer;  much  reading  does  not 
make  a  good  reader.  When  they  made  this  discovery  the 
method  of  teaching  penmanship  was  changed.  Those  schools 
still  using  copy-books  have  the  copy  printed  on  a  narrow 
slip  of  paper,  which  is  fastened  to  a  string  running  down  the 
page  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  moved  down  the  page  as 
the  pupil  writes.  The  pupil  writes  his  first  line,  following  the 
perfect  copy.  Then  the  copy  is  moved  down  to  cover  his  own 
imperfect  copy,  and  again  he  copies  the  perfect  copy.  And  so 
he  writes  down  the  page.  If  you  will  examine  a  copy-book 
written  after  this  manner,  you  will  find  that  the  poorest 
writing  is  at  the  top  of  the  page.  It  is  not  practice  which 
"makes  perfect,"  but  practice  under  criticism,  practice  under 
direction,  practice  under  the  stimulation  and  pull  of  a  great 
ideal. 


I  think  this  is  why  we  are  exhorted  not  to  neglect  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  together  on  the  Lord's  Day,  not  to 

prayer   service,   or    to 


absent   ourselves    from    the   mid-week 


forsake  our  daily  devotions  and  other  "means  of  grace."  We 
are,  by  this  means,  to  pull  down  our  copy  each  day  and  live 
each  day  in  the  presence  of  our  perfect  copy. 

At  a  later  date,  we  are  told  that  progress  could  come 
into  the  race  only  by  an  accidental  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  its  environment.  This  was  when  we  were  hearing 
so  much  of  natural  selection,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Every  organism,  so  runs  this  theory,  has  a  certain  amount  of 
surplus  energy.  If,  by  accident,  the  surplus  energy  is  expended 
in  the  direction  of  a  favorable  environment,  the  organism 
wdl  live,  and  will  be  said  to  have  been  selected  by  nature  for 
survival;  but  if,  by  chance,  the  surplus  energy  expends  itself 
in  the  direction  of  an  unfavorable  environment,  the  organism 
will  not  survive,  and  will  be  said  to  have  been  selected  by 
nature  to  die.  This  doctrine  of  natural  selection  has  had  a 
profound  influence  on  educational  practice. 

Most  of  us  are  evolutionists  today,  but  few  of  us  would 
attempt  to  account  for  the  progress  of  the  human  species  on 
the  basis  of  accidental  adjustment  to  a  shifting  environment. 
An  entire  restatement  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  has  been 
made  necessary  by  investigation  since  the  days  of  Darwin  and 
Spencer.  In  recent  years  men  have  been  studying  mind  as 
these  early  investigators  studied  matter.  We  are  coming  to 
see  that  human  consciousness,  by  whatever  process  it  entered 
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the  evolutionary  series,  presents  facts  which  can  not  be  ex- 
plained by  any  preceding  level  of  racial  development.  When 
consciousness  came,  organic  adaptation  to  environment  was 
supplanted  by  conscious  control  of  environment,  and  man 
came  to  have  dominion  over  all  the  earth. 

Progress  in  the  human  species  will  not  be  secured  by  the 
accidental  adjustment  of  a  biological  organism  to  a  favorable 
environment.  Progress  in  the  human  race  will  come  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  through  two  agencies— the  prophets  of 
the  race  and  the  teachers  of  the  r.ace.  The  prophets  hold  up 
before  the  race  the  great  racial  ideals,  and  the  teachers  of 
the  race  rehearse  the  childhood  of  the  race  in  the  ideals  for 
which  the  prophets  stand,  and  thus  hand  over  to  the  future, 
the  prophetic  visions.  The  prophet  and  the  teacher  are  the 
agencies  which  jointly  and  co-operatively  can  bring  progress 
into  the  race. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  this  building,  dedicated  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion,  should  be  named  in 
honor  of  a  pioneer  preacher. 

One  of  the  most  influential,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
vociferous  educational  doctrines  of  our  day  is  woven  out  of 
pragmatic  philosophy  and  functional  psychology.  It  believes 
in  the  old  and  generally  discarded  theory  of  evolution  which 
asserts  that  every  stage  in  the  evolutionary  process  is  fully 


accounted  for  by  a  preceding  stage;  thus  it  would  hold  that 
there  is  nothing  in  human  consciousness  which  is  not  fullv 
explainable  on  the  plane  of  animal  consciousness.  This  school, 
therefore,  studies  biology,  physiology,  neurology  and  sensa- 
tions, instead  of  consciousness,  and  the  method  of  introspec- 
tion is  supplanted  by  mechanical  attempts  to  measure  neural 
reaction.  Religion  is  rooted  in  biology,  not  in  psychology. 
To  this  school  the  child  is  not  born  with  a  soul,  but  it  sprouts 
a  soul  at  about  the  same  time  it  sprouts  a  mustache  and  from 
the  same  source.  The  child  is  not  a  human  being,  but  a 
"candidate  for  humanity."  A  soul  is  simply  a  construct 
which  is  produced  like  a  callous  on  the  hand,  as  the  result  of 
the  friction  of  a  biological  organism  against  its  environment. 
Over  against  this  school  of  extreme  functionalism  there  is 
today  another  school  which  includes  many  of  the  leading 
American  educators.  This  school  believes  that  "consciousness 
is  not  the  mere  by-product  of  organic  adaptation."  It  holds 
that  consciousness  can  not  be  adequately  studied  by  means  of 
a  formula  borrowed  from  the  realm  of  animal  evolution.  It 
believes,  to  quote  the  words  of  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Judd.  "that 
psychology  can  never  become  a  science  until  it  turns  away 
from  impressions  and  sensory  details  and  recognizes  that  the 
inner  processes  of  conscious  organization  so  transform  sensorv 
elements  that  there  is  in  sensation  little  of  value  to  the  student 
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of  consciousness."     This  school  will  study  biology  and  evo- 
lution, but  it  will  not  depend  upon  biology  for  its  formulas. 

This  school  distinguishes  between  an  animal  organism 
instinctively  reaching  out  for  food  and  a  person  consciously 
setting  ends  for  himself  and  adjusting  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment to  these  ends. 

This  point  of  view  stresses  the  social  nature  of  conscious- 
ness, and  it  roots  religion  in  consciousness,  not  in  biology.  Man 
does  possess  a  biological  background,  but  he  also  possesses  a 
social  consciousness  which  enables  him  to  transcend  his  en- 
vironment and  have  dominion,  not  only  over  the  earth,  but 
also  over  his  biological  background. 

Consciousness  is  a  creative  factor  in  experience.  From 
the  moment  of  birth  it  is  active  in  the  control  of  environment. 
The  child's  first  cry  is  a  protest  against  environment.  Its  first 
percept  is  an  attempt  to  organize  and  explain  experience.  The 
educator  of  this  school  will  not  attempt  to  breed  a  race  up- 
ward by  any  system  of  eugenics;  he  will  not  attempt  to  im- 
prove a  race  through  euthenics  or  a  scientifically  controlled 
environment.  Neither  the  biological  sciences  nor  the  social 
sciences  are  adequate  to  save  a  race.  The  educator  will  use 
both,  but  his  point  of  attack  is  neither  biology  nor  sociology; 
it  is  psychology.  The  educator  deals  directly  with  the  human 
soul. 


Another  theory  which  has  had  wide  currency  in  the  field 
of  religious  education,  especially,  remains  to  be  noted  in  this 
brief  survey  of  current  educational  doctrines.  This  is  the 
theory  of  racial  recapitulation.  This  theory  holds  that  every 
individual  of  a  species,  from  the  moment  of  its  inception  to 
its  maturity,  passes  through  or  recapitulates  the  adult  stages 
through  which  the  race  has  passed  in  its  entire  evolutionary 
history.  Before  birth,  the  human  being  is  said  to  pass  through 
various  lower-animal  stages.  He  is  born  just  an  animal,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  live  a  normal  animal  life  until  he  has 
evolved  into  a  savage  stage.  Then  he  must  be  given  a  normal 
savage  life,  savage  games,  savage  imagery,  the  scalping-knife, 
trapping,  scouting,  etc.,  until  he  develops  into  the  Greek 
stage.  Then  his  plays,  games,  religion,  should  be  those  of  the 
adult  Greeks  in  order  that  he  may  normally  pass  through  this 
stage  and  enter  the  Roman  stage.  By  the  same  process  he 
should  be  passed  on  to  the  Germanic,  Elizabethan,  Puritan  and 
finally,  to  the  modern  stage  of  the  Initiative,  the  Recall  and 
the  Referendum.  This  theory  builds  its  curriculum  on  the 
basis  of  racial  eoochs.  Time  will  not  permit  the  enumeration 
of  the  many  fallacies  in  this  theory.  It  is  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned in  the  public-school  field,  but  a  large  percentage  of  the 
boys'  work  in  the  churches  and  Christian  associations  of  this 
country  is  still  based  on  the  doctrine  that  a  boy  is  a  non- 
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religious  animal,  passing  through  his  "stages"  and  developing 
into  a  human  being.  Chief  among  the  fallacies  in  this  theory 
are  its  violation  of  the  well-known  laws  of  habit  and  the 
doctrine  of  use  and  disuse. 

A  Quaker,  hearing  his  boy  swear,  said:  "Keep  it  up, 
Thomas,  keep  it  up,  until  thee  gets  it  all  out  of  thee."  But 
one  can  not  curse  profanity  out  of  his  system,  and  one  can 
not  remove  undesirable  instinctive  traits  by  means  of  re- 
hearsals. Instincts  do  not  wear  out,  they  wear  in.  Instincts 
are  preserved  to  the  race  through  expression;  they  tend  to  die 
out  through  disuse.  The  deeper  seated  and  the  more  funda- 
mental the  instinct,  the  harder  it  is  to  remove.  Habits  based 
upon  deep-seated  instincts  are  the  hardest  to  break.  The  wise 
educator  does  not  try  to  wear  out  undesirable  tendencies;  he 
tries  to  starve  them  to  death  through  disuse. 

When  I  was  passing  through  the  period  of  pre-adolescent 
development,  I  found  myself  a  member  of  a  gang  of  boys  in 
our  village.  I  was  in  what  our  recapitulation  friends  call  the 
"gang  stage"  when  the  gang  instinct  is  supposed  to  develop. 
We  know  now,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"gang"  instinct.  There  is  a  budding,  developing,  social  in- 
stinct, which  leads  the  boy  to  form  his  social  groups,  just  as 
it  leads  his  father  to  join  his  lodges  and  his  political  parties, 
and  his  mother  to  join  the  village  woman's  club.     There  is  no 


more  of  a  gang  instinct  than  there  is  a  lodge,  club  or  politi- 
cal-party instinct.  The  gang  is  a  result,  not  a  cause;  hence 
the  educator  can  determine  the  character  of  the  gang.  The 
formation  of  undesirable  gangs  in  the  community  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  underfed  social  nature  of  the  children,  rather 
than  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  some  mysterious  biological 
entity  called  the  "gang"  instinct. 

One  day,  this  gang  of  which  I  was  a  member,  undertook  to 
teach  me  the  fine  art  of  chewing  tobacco.  My  father  was  a 
physician,  but  he  had  never  taught  me  how  many  dogs  an 
ounce  of  nicotine  will  kill.  He  had  never  shown  me  charts 
depicting  the  baneful  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  brain,  lungs, 
heart,  liver  and  other  vital  organs.  I  had  never  seen  tables  of 
statistics  showing  the  great  economic  and  social  disadvantages 
of  using  tobacco.  But  many  a  time  I  had  heard  my  father 
tell  my  mother  that,  as  far  back  as  he  could  trace  his  family, 
he  could  not  find  a  record  of  any  one  bearing  the  family  name 
who  ever  used  either  liquor  or  tobacco,  and  then,  with  great 
feeling  he  would  say  to  her:  "How  proud  we'll  be  if  our  boys 
can  maintain  the  family  record."  As  a  little  tot  I  used  to 
straighten  up  and  say  to  myself:  "Well,  he  can  count  on  me, 
I'll  be  an  Athearn."  That  day,  when  the  boys  of  the  gang 
tried  to  teach  me  to  chew  tobacco,  they  threw  me  down  in 
the  dust  in  the  village  street.     Several  of  the  boys  held  me 
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while  one  boy,  bigger  than  the  rest,  rubbed  a  plug  of  tobacco 
across  my  teeth.  While  this  process  was  going  on,  with  jaws 
closed  as  with  the  set  of  death,  I  said  to  myself:  "Well,  they 
can  kill  me  if  they  wish,  but  I  won't  open  up."  And  why  did 
I  not  open  up?  Was  I  the  gang's  boy?  Well,  not  that 
gang's  boy.  I  belonged  to  another  gang.  Over  the  shoulder 
of  the  big  boy  with  the  plug  of  tobacco  I  could  see,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  my  father,  looking  on;  over  his  shoulder  I  could 
see  my  grandfather;  over  my  grandfather's  shoulder  I  could 
see  my  great-grandfather.  I  could  see  a  row  of  Athearns  from 
myself,  reaching  clear  back  to  Adam,  all  looking  down  to  see 
whether  or  not  I  would  maintain  the  Athearn  ideal!  When 
the  church  and  the  home  can  stamp  proper  ideals  upon  the 
consciousness  of  the  child,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  child  to 
go  out  into  the  world,  but  not  be  "of  the  world."  It  is  this 
capacity  for  control  in  terms  of  internal  imagery,  ideas  and 
ideals  that  distinguishes  the  man  from  the  lower  animals. 

Character  consists  in  the  ability  to  hold  an  ideal  in  con- 
sciousness and  to  control  every  act  of  every  day  in  terms  of 
that  ideal.  The  educator  must  know  how  to  deal  with  this 
capacity  for  internal  control.  The  prophet  is  responsible  for 
racial  ideals.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  implant  these 
ideals  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  so  to  rehearse  them  in 
these  ideals  that  they  shall  be  realized  in  racial  experience. 


Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  prophets  of  a  race  should 
see  a  vision  of  a  man  from  whom  the  fighting  instinct  had 
been  removed.  How  would  the  educators  proceed?  Remem- 
ber, please,  I  am  not  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
fighting  instinct  should  be  removed  from  the  race.  But, 
granted  that  it  had  been  determined  to  remove  it,  the  edu- 
cator would  have  to  do  three  things:  (1)  Put  the  ideal  of 
peace  into  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  children  of  the  race. 
(2)  Eliminate  from  the  experience  of  the  child  all  things  that 
tend  to  stimulate  the  fighting  instinct.  This  would  remove 
such  games  as  boxing,  football,  and  other  personal-contact 
games  which  stimulate  the  fighting  instinct.  (3)  Throw 
around  the  child  an  environment  which  would  develop  his 
altruistic  and  co-operative  impulses,  thus  substituting  for 
those  things  that  make  rivals  and  victors,  positive  rehearsals 
in   those   things  which  make   comrades   and   brothers. 

If  fighting  ever  gets  out  of  the  race,  it  must  die  out 
///  the  presence  of  the  ideal  of  peace.  It  is  so  of  every  element 
which  is  not  handed  on  to  future  racial  experience.  The  edu- 
cator gives  the  rising  generation  positive  rehearsals  in  the 
elements  which  enter  into  the  prophetic  vision,  and  he  lets 
all  other  elements  drop  out  of  the  race  through  disuse.  And 
thus  progress  comes  into  a  race  through  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  the  prophet  and  the  teacher. 
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I  have  defined  education  as  the  introduction  of  control 
into  conduct,  and  I  have  tried  to  show  that  control  of  the 
human  being  must  be  in  terms  of  internal  ideals,  instead  of 
in  terms  of  a  blind,  biological  adaptation  to  external  excita- 
tions; in  terms  of  a  capacity  to  live  up  to  ideals,  rather  than 
adjustment  to  environment;  standardization  rather  than 
adaptation. 

I  now  wish  to  define  religious  education  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  control  into  experience  in  terms  of  a  great  religious 
ideal.  If  the  religious  ideal  should  be  that  represented  by 
Buddha,  and  the  child  should  be  taught  to  control  every  act 
of  every  day  in  terms  of  Buddha,  it  would  receive  a  Buddhis- 
tic religious  education.  If  the  ideal  be  represented  by  the 
teachings  of  Mohammed,  and  the  child  should  be  taught  to 
control  all  his  acts  in  terms  of  this  ideal,  he  would  receive  a 
Mohammedan  religious  education. 

What,  then,  is  Christian  education?  Christian  education 
is   the  introduction  of  control   into  experience   in   terms   of 


Jesus  Christ.  And  the  Christian  educator  has  but  one  task, 
and  that  is  so  to  present  Jesus  Christ  to  the  rising  generation 
that  every  act  of  every  day  of  every  person  will  be  performed 
in  harmony  with  His  holy  will.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
evangelism  that  is  not  educational,  but  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  Christian  education  which  is  not  evangelical.  The 
whole  purpose  of  Christian  education  is  to  unite  the  life  of  the 
child  with  the  life  of  Christ,  and  so  lead  him  to  be  one  with 
the  Father.  The  Christian  educator  determines  all  his  methods 
and  selects  all  his  material  with  this  one  end  in  view. 

To  this  end  the  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building, 
standing  on  the  campus  of  Elon  College,  will  be  a  center  from 
which  Christian  ideals  of  life  will  go  out  to  enrich  mankind, 
to  insure  the  stability  of  society  and  to  aid  in  Christianizing 
all  nations.  I  congratulate  Elon  College  on  the  leadership  of 
its  great  president  and  its  trustees,  on  the  ideals  of  its  faculty, 
and  on  the  character  and  promise  of  a  student  body  attracted 
by  the  claims  of  a  Christian  college. 
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The  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building 

A  Dedication  and  A  Prayer 

Inscribed  to  the  Donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Orban,  Jr. 
By  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bennett 


The  Dedication 


A  man,  a  thought,  a  prayer,  a  goal, 
His  message  burning  in  his  soul, 
Awakened   faith    and   love   so   bright, 
The  Mooney   Building   greets   our   sight. 

All  praise!   all  love!   for  such  a  gift 
From  hearts,  humanity  to  lift 
To  higher  planes,  to  nobler  praise, 
To  life-long  joys  in  God's  own  ways. 


A  building  rare  tha 

A  blessing  through 

Honoring    Isaac    Mooney 's    name, 

Christ's  loving  message  to  proclaim. 

O!    gratitude,   can   it   express 

The  words  we'd  speak,  the  names  we'd  ble 

Then  let  our  lives  a  symbol  true 

Be  like  the  hearts  God  gave  to  you. 


O!    donors   of    this   building   fair, 
We  dedicate  our  thanks  in  prayer, 
In  softest  whispers  may  they  float, 
And  echo  back  our  love's  sweet   note. 


The  Prayer 


Dear   Savior,   like   these   donors   true, 
Help  us  to  find  our  work  to  do; 
With  lives  of  service  for  our  King 
Devout   and   faithful   gifts   we'd  bring. 


Naught  else  we'd  offer  can  suffice, 
To  match  such  lives  of  sacrifice. 
So  bless  and  keep  them  day  by  day- 
A  wealth  of  joy   attend   their  way. 


And  when  life's  burdens  they  lay  down, 
For  every  cross  God  grant  a  crown 
Of  peace,  and  joy,  and  happiness, 
Their  bright  eternity  may  bless! 
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Elon  College,  N.  C. 
Artelia  Roney  Duke  Science  Building  Number 

Bulletin  Issued  Quarterly 

Admitted  as  Second-Class  Matter  Under  Act  of  Congress  of  July  16,  1894 


INTRODUCTION 


ON  January  18,  1923,  the  former  Administration  Build- 
ing was  burned.  That  afternoon  President  Harper 
wired  Messrs.  B.  N.  and  J.  B.  Duke  of  the  disaster.  Immedi- 
ately each  wired  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  rebuild. 
Some  months  later  when  the  plans  for  rebuilding  had  been 
fully  determined  upon,  these  good  friends  decided  to  donate 
one  of  the  five  new  buildings  and  at  President  Harper's  sug- 
gestion, to  make  it  a  memorial  to  their  mother,  Mrs.  Artelia 
Roney  Duke,  a  native  of  Alamance  County  and  whose  ashes 
lie  interred  in  the  soil  of  her  native  county  at  Haw  River,  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  beauti- 
ful granite  wall  has  been  erected  around  this  burial  ground 
by  Mrs.  Duke's  sons,  as  a  further  memorial  to  her. 

The  building  was  completed  in  192  5  and  has  been  in  use 
since.  The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke,  one  of  the 
donors,  and  the  continued  indisposition  of  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke, 
who  it  was  hoped  could  attend  the  services,  delayed  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  building  till  April  27,  1927,  the  seventy- 
second  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke.     He  sent 


hearty  greetings  for  the  occasion,  expressing  his  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  be  present  and  assuring  the  audience  of  his  pres- 
ence in  spirit.  The  audience  voted  to  send  him  the  following 
telegram:  "Dedicatory  audience  sends  you  heartiest  birthday 
greetings  and  sincere  appreciation,  God  bless  you.  Mrs. 
Duke's  presence  is  a  benediction." 

Mr.  Duke  presented  a  beautiful  life  size  portrait  of  his 
mother  as  a  gift  to  the  college  for  the  dedication  ceremonv. 
This  portrait  has  been  placed  in  the  corridor  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  Artelia  Roney  Duke  Science  Building,  where  it  will 
perpetually  remain  and  speak  its  message  of  beautiful  mother- 
hood to  all  who  shall  look  upon  it.  The  college  honored  itself 
by  placing  on  either  side  of  this  portrait  of  their  mother 
portraits  of  her  two  distinguished  sons,  the  donors  of  the 
building  that  has  been  erected  in  her  memory.  The  portraits 
were  unveiled  on  the  morning  of  the  dedication. 

The  scientists  and  educators  and  visiting  friends  who 
inspected'  the  Science  Building  immediately  following  the 
services  in  the  Whitley  Auditorium  were  unanimously  agreed 
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that  there  is  no  more  modern  and  completely  appointed  science 
building  for  the  small  college  to  be  found  anywhere  on  an 
American  college  campus.  This  verdict  of  approval  came  not 
as  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  college  nor  to  the  donors, 
because  a  careful  study  of  recently  erected  science  buildings 
preceded  the  making  of  the  plans  for  the  Artelia  Roney  Duke 
Science  Building  and  the  effort  was  made  and  evidently 
achieved  in   the   judgment  of   those   capable  of   knowing,   to 


incorporate   in    this    building    the    latest    ideas    and    ideals    for 
such  an  academic  structure. 

This  Bulletin  is  issued  to  commemorate  the  dedication 
of  the  Artelia  Roney  Duke  Science  Building  and  to  give  to 
those  who  were  not  present  at  the  services  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  messages  that  made  the  occasion  one  of  signal 
moment  in  North  Carolina  education  and  a  day  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Elon  College. 
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DEDICATION  PROGRAM 
President  W.  A.  Harper,  Presiding 
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WORSHIP 

By  Dr.  W.  S.  Alexander,  College  Pastor 


jdgment, 


equity;    yea 


Scripture: 

My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words,  and  hide  my  commandments 
with  thee;  so  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine 
heart  to  understanding;  yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest 
up  thy  voice  for  understanding;  if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest 
for  her  as  for  hid  treasures;  then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God.  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom:  out 
of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  layeth  up  sound 
wisdom  for  the  righteous:  he  is  a  buckler  to  them  that  walk  uprightly. 
He  kcepeth  the  paths  of  judgment,  and  preserveth  the  way  of  his  saints. 
Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness,  and 
every  good  path.      (Proverbs  2:1-9.) 

My  son,  forget  not  my  law;  but  let  thine  heart  keep  my  command- 
ments: for  length  of  days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they  add  to  thee. 
Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee:  bind  them  about  thy  neck;  write 
them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart:  so  shalt  thou  find  favor  and  good 
understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all 
thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall   direct   thy  paths.      (Proverbs   3:1-6.) 

Get    wisdom,   get    understanding;    forget    it    not;    neither    decline    from 
the   words   of   my    mouth.      Forsake    her    not,    and    she    shall    preserve    thee: 
keep  thee.      Wisdom   is   the  principal   thing;   there- 
with  all   thy  getting   get   understanding.      Exalt   her, 


love  her,  and  she-  sha 
fore  get  wisdom:   and 


and  she  shall  promote  thee:  she  shall  bring  thee  to  honor,  when  thou 
dost  embrace  her.  She  shall  give  to  thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace: 
a  crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  to  thee.  Hear.  O  my  son,  and  receive 
my  sayings;  and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  many.  I  have  taught  thee 
in  the  way  of  wisdom;  I  have  led  thee  in  right  paths.  When  thou  goest. 
thy  steps  shall  not  be  straitened;  and  when  thou  runncst,  thou  shalt  not 
stumble.  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go":  keep  her:  for 
she   is   thy   life.      (Proverbs   4:5-13.) 

Prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  would  approach  thee  in  a  true 
spirit  of  thankfulness.  We  thank  thee,  O  God,  for  thy 
revelation  of  thyself  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ.  We  thank 
thee  that  Christ  has  revealed  to  man  his  shortcomings,  and 
his  great  possibilities  of  development.  We  thank  thee  for  the 
progress  man  has  made  in  the  larger  life  into  which  Christ 
has  led  him. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  material  world  so  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  man;  for  the  social  and  spiritual  realm  that 
contributes  so  much   to   the  life  and  happiness  of  man.      We 
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thank  thee  for  the  painstaking  searchers  after  truth,  their 
discoveries  and  the  resultant  good;  for  educators  qualified  and 
disposed   to   train   the  inquiring   mind. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  new  life  which  is  anxious  to  make 
its  own  that  which  has  been  discovered,  and  to  press  on 
to  fields  yet   undiscovered.      We   thank   thee   for  institutions 


and  organizations  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  known 
truth.  We  thank  thee  for  philanthropists  who  by  their  gen- 
erous gifts  make  possible  the  existence  and  the  functioning 
of  such  institutions.  Bless  all  of  these  determining  factors 
and  all  co-operative  efforts  to  the  good  of  human  life  and 
to  thy  glory,  we  beg  in  Jesus'  name.     Amen. 


THE  DUKES  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 

By  Governor  Angus  W.  McLean* 


Today  we  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  the  Artelia 
Roney  Duke  Science  Building  of  Elon  College.  Incidentally, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  remind  you  that  today  is  the  birthday  of 
one  of  the  two  brothers  whose  generosity  has  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  this  building.  Seventy-two  years  ago  in  Durham 
County,  Benjamin  N.  Duke  was  born.-  Today  is  his  birthday. 
These  two  brothers,  Benjamin  N.  Duke  and  James  B.  Duke, 
have  done  so  much  to  improve  the  social  life  of  this  State 
that  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  all  honor  and  thanks  be  paid  to 
them  on  this  occasion. 

Even  the  casual  observer  who  pauses  to  look  upon  this 
fine  structure  which  we  dedicate  today  must  recognize  that 
it  constitutes  a  gift  which  throughout  the  years  to  come  will 
continue  to  render  great  service  to  the  State.  This  building, 
120   feet  long,   65   feet  wide,  containing  three  stories  and  a 


*  In   the  absence  of  Governor   McLean   because  of 
/as  read  by  Dr.  A.   T.   Allen,  State  Superintendent  of 


illness,    his    address 
'ublic    Instruction. 


basement,  fire  proof  in  construction,  and  costing  more  than 
$100,000,  is  most  certainly  a  building  of  which  the  college 
and  the  State  may  be  justly  proud.  Its  architecture,  composite 
in  type,  is  indeed  pleasing  to  look  upon.  Its  arrangement  is 
modern  in  every  detail.  Acid-proof  floors,  generous  lighting 
facilities,  and  ample  equipment  insure  optimum  facilities  for 
the  pursuit  of  learning.  The  first  floor  is  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  Physics;  the  second  floor  to  the  study  of  Biologv  and 
Geology,  and  the  third  floor  to  the  study  of  Chemistry.  The 
neat  and  orderly  appearance  in  which  the  building  is  kept  is 
assurance  in  itself  that  those  persons  who  have  the  immediate 
use  of  this  building  at  their  disposal  are  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  opportunities  given  them  by  James  B.  and  Benjamin  X. 
Duke. 

The  history  of  this  building  constitutes  an  inspiring  story. 
At  6:30  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  January  18,  1925,  this 
campus  was  awakened  by  cries  of  "Fire."  By  9  o'clock  the 
old     Administration     Building,     which     constituted     a     most 
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important  unit  on  this  campus,  was  a  mere  mass  of  smoking 
ruins.  At  noon  on  the  same  day  Dr.  Harper,  realizing  the 
devotion  of  the  two  Dukes  to  the  cause  of  education,  wired 
news  to  James  B.  and  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  telling  them  of 
Elon's  disastrous  fire.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  that  Elon 
would  simply  rebuild  the  Administration,  Building.  The 
extensive  building  program  which  by  now  has  become  a 
reality  had  not  then  been  conceived.  As  soon  as  James  B. 
and  Benjamin  N.  Duke  heard  of  this  disaster  they  immediately 
wired  generous  donations  to  be  devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  old  Administration  Building.  A  few  months  later  Dr. 
Harper  went  to  New  York  City  and  told  the  philanthropists 
of  Elon's  intention  of  building,  not  a  new  building,  but  five 
new  buildings.  One  of  these  new  buildings  was  to  be  a 
Science  Building. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Harper's  return  from  New  York  it  was 
announced  that  James  B.  and  Benjamin  N.  Duke  had  decided 
to  give  to  Elon  a  spacious  Science  Building  to  be  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  youth.  The  corner-stone  of  this  building 
which  we  dedicate  today  bears  the  inscription:  "Artelia 
Roney  Duke  Science  Building.     Donated  by  her  sons,  James 


B.  and  Benjamin  N.  Duke."  By  way  of  passing  reflection  I 
might  mention  that  the  Roney  family  is  generally  regarded 
throughout  their  County  as  being  possessed  of  marked  execu- 
tive ability,  matchless  energy,  and  high  character.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  much  of  the  executive  ability  manifested 
by  these  two  illustrious  sons  was  a  direct  inheritance  from 
their  mother.  In  all  events,  the  ever-present  generosity  and 
wisdom  in  philanthropy  evidenced  by  her  two  sons  must  always 
stand  as  splendid  testimonials  to  the  lofty  ideals  taught  them 
by  their  mother.  North  Carolina  takes  a  special  delight  in 
honoring  illustrious  sons  of  her  soil.  North  Carolina  takes 
a  special  delight  in  honoring  those  who  are  appreciative  of  and 
devoted  to  their  mother.  This  building  which  James  B.  and 
Benjamin  N.  Duke  have  given  in  memory  of  their  mother 
should  always  serve  to  inspire  filial  love  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  come  here  for  instruction.  These  sons,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  have  honored  themselves  through  honoring  their  mother. 
It  would  indeed  be  wrong  for  us  on  this  occasion  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  philanthropy  of  James  B.  and  Benja- 
min N.  Duke  only  in  so  far  as  their  philanthropy  has  touched 
upon  Elon  College.     Institutions  of  higher  learning,  hospitals, 
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and  churches  have  been  aided  through  the  philanthropy  of 
these  two  men.  They  have  shown,  moreover,  an  especial  inter- 
est in  the  lives  of  orphans  and  the  clergy.  Some  extracts 
from  the  indenture  of  the  late  Mr.  James  B.  Duke  will  prove 
indicative  of  the  philosophy  of  the  two  brothers. 

Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  in  referring  to  his  gifts  to  Duke 
University,  said: 

I  recognize  that  education,  when  conducted  along  sane  and  practical, 
as  opposed  to  dogmatic  and  theoretical,  lines,  is,  next  to  religion,  the 
greatest  civilizing  influence.  I  request  that  this  institution  secure  for  its 
officers,  trustees  and  faculty  men  of  such  outstanding  character,  ability 
and  vision  as  will  insure  its  attaining  and  maintaining  a  place  of  real 
leadership  in  the  educational  world,  and  that  great  care  and  discrimination 
be  exercised  in  admitting  as  students  only  those  whose  previous  record 
shows  a  character,  determination  and  application  evincing  a  wholesome  and 
real  ambition  for  life.  And  I  advise  that  the  courses  at  this  institution 
be  arranged,  first,  with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  preachers, 
teachers,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  because  these  are  most  in  the  public  eye, 
and  by  precept  and  example  can  do  most  to  uplift  mankind;  and,  second, 
to  instruction  in  chemistry,  economics,  and  history,  especially  the  lives 
of  the  great  of  earth,  because  I  believe  that  such  subjects  will  most  help 
to  develop  our  resources,  increase  our  wisdom  and  promote  human  happi- 
ness. 

From  this  statement  we  secure  an  example  of  Mr.  Duke's 
attitude  toward  higher  education. 


Another  quotation  from  the  Indenture  of  Mr.  James  B. 
Duke  will  serve  to  demonstrate  his  practical  higher  socialized 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  public  health: 

I  have  selected  hospitals  as  another  of  the  principal  objects  of  this 
trust  because  I  recognize  that  they  have  become  indispensable  institutions, 
not  only  by  way  of  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  but  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  mankind  and  prolonging  human  life.  The  advance  in  the 
science  of  medicine  growing  out  of  discoveries,  such  as  in  the  field  of 
bacteriology,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  growing  out  of  inventions  such 
as  the  X-ray  apparatus,  make  hospital  facilities  essential  for  obtaining 
the  best  results  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  So  worthy  do  I 
deem  the  cause  and  so  great  do  I  deem  the  need  that  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  people  will  see  to  it  that  adequate  and  convenient  hospitals  arc 
assured  in  their  respective  communities,  with  especial  reference  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  defray  such   expenses  of   their  own. 

The  warm,  sympathetic  and  certainly  spiritually  inspired 
hearts  of  the  Dukes,  finds  expression  in  the  following  state- 
ments from  the  same  Indenture: 

I  have  included  orphans  in  an  effort  to  help  those  who  are  most 
unable  to  help  themselves,  a  worthy  cause,  productive  of  truly  beneficial 
results  in  which  all  good  citizens  should  have  an  abiding  interest.  "While 
in  my  opinion  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  home  and  its  influences, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  safeguard  and  develop  these  wards  of 
society. 

And,  lastly,  I  have  made  provision  for  what  I  consider  a  very  fertile 
and   much-neglected  field   for   useful   help  in   religious   life,   namely,   assisting 
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by  way  of  support  and  maintenance  in  those  cases  where  the  head  of  the 
family  through  devoting  his  life  to  the  religious  service  of  his  fellowmen 
has  been  unable  to  accumulate  for  his  declining  years  and  for  his  widow 
and  children,  and  assisting  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  churches 
in  rural  districts  where  the  people  are  not  able  to  do  this  properly  for 
themselves,  believing  that  such  a  pension  system  is  a  just  call  which  will 
secure  a  better  grade  of  service  and  that  the  men  and  women  of  these 
rural  districts  will  amply  respond  to  such  assistance  to  them,  not  to  men- 
tion our  own  Christian  duty  regardless  of  such  results.  Indeed,  my 
observation  and  the  broad  expanse  of  our  territory  make  me  believe  it  is 
to  these  rurai  districts  that  we  are  to  look  in  large  measure  for  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  our  country. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
provision  in  some  measure  for  the  needs  of  mankind  along  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  lines,  largely  confining  the  benefactions  to  those  sec- 
tions served  by  these  water-power  developments.  I  might  have  extended 
this  aid  to  other  charitable  objects  and  to  other  sections,  but  my  opinion 
is  that  so  doing  probably  would  be  productive  of  less  good  by  reason 
of  attempting  too  much.  I  therefore  urge  the  trustees  to  seek  to  admin- 
ister well  the  trust  hereby  committed  to  them  within  the  limits  set,  and  to 
this  end  that  at  least  at  one  meeting  each  year  this  Indenture  be  read  to 
the   assembled   trustees. 

Concerning  a  benefaction  of  Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  the 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  teacher-training  institutions  in 
the  Southland  fittingly  remarked: 

It  was  perfectly  natural  for  Mr.  Duke  to  make  this  gift  to  the  teachers 
of  the  South,  whose   influence   spreads   itself   directly   and   indirectly   toward 


the  10, 000, 000  children  of  this  vast  and  wonderful  region  of  ours.  f 
venture  the  guess  that  during  the  year  he  made  this  gift  he  made  ten  or 
twenty  more  equally  large  to  different  institutions — some  for  whiles  and 
some  for  blacks,  but  all  for  institutions  which  he  thought  were  doing  good 
to  the  great  average  citizen  of  America.  He  has  felt,  I  think,  that  whatever 
he  gave  to  any  institution  went  ultimately  and  certainly  to  the  masses  of 
our  children,  the  great  ninety-seven  per  cent  who  never  rcallv  go  to 
college. 

I  feel  that  I  can  pay  him  no  higher  compliment  than  to  say  that 
he  always  acted  upon  his  conception  of  service  which  grew  naturally  out 
of  his  own  character  and  not  from  any  spasmodic  impulse.  It  is  always  so 
natural  for  good  people  to  do  good  things.  It  always  seemed  to  me  so 
reasonable  for  him  to  do  this  thing  when  the  time  came.  It  is  his  kind 
of  people  who  make  a  good  world.  The  more  of  them  we  have  in  the 
United  States,  the  more  certain  this  country  of  ours  is  of  remaining  a 
light  set  upon  a  hill   to  guide  mankind. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of:  (1)  the  gift  of  the  Artelia 
Roney  Duke  Science  Building  to  Elon  College,  and  (2)  of 
the  philanthropical  philosophy  practiced  by  Benjamin  X.  and 
James  B.  Duke.  Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  I  would  speak 
in  more  definite  terms  concerning  the  Dukes  and  what  they 
have  meant  and  do  mean  and  will  mean  to  this  great  Common- 
wealth of  North  Carolina. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  both 
of  the  parents  of  the  two  splendid  men  whose  generosity  has 
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made  this  Science  Building  a  reality,  were  North  Carolinians. 
Their  mother  has  already  been  mentioned  as  being  a  most  noble 
and  inspiring  character.  Their  father  was  the  founder  of  the 
great  American  Tobacco  Company  and  was  a  glorious  friend  of 
education.     Of  him  the  late  Bishop  Kilgo  fittingly  remarked: 

He  earnestly  desired  to  do  somet 
ignorance  from  the  minds  of  men,  anc 
light  of  knowledge. 

Secondly,  I  call  your  attention  once  again  to  the  fact  that 
Benjamin  N.  Duke  and  James  B.  Duke  were  both  born  in 
North  Carolina.  The  late  James  B.  Duke  manifested  a  con- 
stant interest  for  social  progress  in  North  Carolina.    He  wrote: 

For  many  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  development  of  water 
powers  in  certain  sections  of  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  In  my  study  of  this  subject  I  have  observed  how  such  utiliza- 
tion of  a  natural  resource,  which  otherwise  would  run  in  waste  to  the 
sea  and  not  remain  and  increase  as  a  forest,  both  gives  impetus  to  indus- 
trial life  and  provides  a  safe  and  enduring  investment  for  capital.  My 
ambition  is  that  the  revenues  of  such  developments  shall  administer  to 
the  social  welfare,  as  the  operation  of  such  developments  is  administering 
to  the  economic  welfare,  of  the  communities  which   they  serve. 

Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Duke  still  maintains  a  vigorous  interest 
in  North  Carolina's  progress.  His  benefactions  exercise  their 
beneficial  influence  not  only  through  this  State,  but  through 


other  States.  In  him  North  Carolina  has  a  devoted  son  and 
constant  enthusiast  and  an  inspiring  patriot.  Like  all  of  the 
Dukes,  Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Duke  is  endowed  with  that  demo- 
cratic mellowness  of  spirit  which  makes  all  men  love  him. 
His  loving  kindness  towards  his  fellow  men  knows  no  bounds. 
Dr.  Bruce  R.  Payne  in  describing  Benjamin  N.  Duke  when 
he  knew  him  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  says: 

Those  who  knew  him  [Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Duke]  best  felt  that  he  did 
more  good  to  more  people  without  anybody's  knowing  it  than  any  other 
person  of  their  acquaintance.  This  genius  of  his  for  being  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  when  things  were  going  wrong  or  when  people 
were  in  trouble,  has  always  astounded  me. 

I  have  known  of  his  finding  out  when  certain  people  were  not  able 
to  pay  their  expenses  for  surgical  operations  or  hospital  treatment,  and  he 
quietly  made  arrangements  for  proper  treatment  to  be  given.  I  have 
personally  known  of  his  supplementing  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
schools,  orphanages,  and  churches  through  a  year,  and  I  have  known  it 
not  once,  but  fifty  times.  I  have  known  in  these  thirty-five  years  of  his 
helping  negro  schools  and  white  schools,  when  it  seemed  that  no  one  else 
knew  it  and  when  I  think  that  he  himself  thought  that  no  one  else 
had  discovered  it.  Certainly  his  right  hand  did  not  know  what  his  left 
hand    was    doing. 

Whatever  wealth  and  po 
least  changed  his  generous  spir 
he  returns  to  his  native  towi 
plain,  simple  "Ben"  to  them. 


ion  have  come  to  him  have  not  in  t 
and  his  friendliness  to  his  people.  \\"h. 
his    old    friends    look    him    up,    and    he 
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Thirdly,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  part 
that  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  played  in  the 
educational  development  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  Uni- 
versity which  has  been  done  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  State  has  greatly  increased 
its  support  to  higher  learning.  At  no  time  in  its  history,  how- 
ever, has  it  carried  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  load  of  higher 
education.  Of  the  11,845  students  in  standard  senior  col- 
leges, at  the  present  time,  6,326  or  53.1  per  cent  of  them  are 
in  privately  endowed  institutions.  The  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  private  institutions  for 
their  work  in  this  field.  How  many  promising  young  men 
and  women  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  college 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  deprived  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity! Who  can  measure  the  total  effect  on  the  life  of  the 
State  of  the  work  of  such  institutions?  Who  can  estimate 
their  promise  for  the  future?  It  can  not  be  estimated  in 
terms  of  the  dollars  which  have  been  invested  in  these  walls 
or  in  the  endowments.  These  great  walls  are  not  the  end  of 
the  gift.     This  endowment  is  not  good  of  and  within  itself. 


It  is  merely  a  means.  We  look  to  the  transformation  of 
human  material,  to  the  broadening  of  the  possibilities  of 
human  life,  to  the  enrichment  of  our  civilization  as  the  end 
and  aim  of  these  efforts. 

Perhaps  we  shall  never  know  the  full  meaning  of  this 
philanthropy  in  the  life  of  the  State.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  its  influence  has  been  very  great.  It  is  entirelv  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  assemble  here  to  show  our  appre- 
ciation and  to  manifest  our  feeling  of  gratitude  for  these 
things  which  are  so  vital  to  our  well  being  as  a  State  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come. 

There  is  a  well  known  story  of  a  wealthy  Persian  farmer 
who  lived  near  the  Indus  river  who  one  day  decided  to  leave 
his  family  and  go  abroad  in  search  of  great  riches.  The  story- 
tells how  this  Persian  farmer  travelled  through  many  coun- 
tries in  search  of  a  diamond  mine  in  order  that  he  might 
acquire  for  himself  great  wealth.  Eventually  this  Persian 
farmer  arrived  in  Barcelone  footsore,  weary,  hungry,  poverty- 
stricken  and  far  from  friends.  There  overwhelmed  by  miserv 
he  took  his  own  life.     The  man  who  succeeded  Al  Hafed  in 
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the  ownership  of  the  farm — for  Al  Hafed  was  the  name  of 
this  Persian  farmer — found  one  day  when  watering  his  camels 
at  a  stream  which  ran  through  the  garden  a  large  black  stone. 
In  this  stone  was  a  sparkling  "eye  of  light."  This  stone  proved 
to  be  a  diamond.  Ultimately  great  riches  were  reaped  from 
the  sale  of  diamonds  found  on  the  farm,  once  owned  by  Al 
Hafed.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Al  Hafed  left  his 
farm  to  seek  a  diamond  mine. 

The  Dukes  were  North  Carolinians  and  they  had  the 
intelligence  to  recognize  that  North  Carolina  was  endowed 
with  great  riches.  They,  moreover,  set  about  to  develop  North 
Carolina's  resources.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  was 
founded.  Great  hydro-electric  power  developments  were 
inaugurated  and  successfully  operated.  Unlike  Al  Hafed,  the 
Dukes  were  quick  to  see  and  develop  the  wealth  inherent  to 
their  native  State.  In  addition  the  Dukes  have  seen  fit  to  aid 
North  Carolina  and  other  States  by  means  of  the  money  which 
they   have  earned.      No   selfish   or   autocratic    tendencies   have 


characterized  their  actions.  On  the  contrary,  a  kindly,  sym- 
pathetic and  generous  policy  has  always  been  theirs.  They 
have  through  their  taxable  property  willingly  contributed  mil- 
lions to  the  revenue  of  this  State.  In  addition  they  have 
given  voluntarily  many  millions  to  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion. It  may  truly  be  said  of  them  that  they  have  served 
their  State,  their  Nation  and  their  God  well. 

Lastly,  I  would  express  the  wish  that  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  shall  instill  in  the  hearts  of  the  students  attend- 
ing them  the  ideal  of  patriotic  service  to  their  State.  It  would 
be  a  wonderful  accomplishment  if  an  increasing  per  cent  of 
the  students  who  graduate  from  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  North  Carolina  would  aspire  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  their  opportunities  while  in  college,  would  then  seek 
to  make  good  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  the  State 
through  developing  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  finally 
would  manifest  a  vigorous  interest  in  the  promotion  of  higher 
learning. 
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ARTELIA  RONEY  DUKE 

An  Appreciation 

By  D.  R.  Fonville,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

A.B.,  Elon,  '04;  LL.B.,  Virginia,  '07 


On  June  28,  1829,  a  girl  baby  came  to  live  at  the  modest 
country  home  of  John  and  Mary  Roney  in  what  was 
then  Orange  County,  and  which  in  1845  came  to  be  Alamance 
County,  North  Carolina. 

She  was  named  Artelia  and  was  the  sixth  of  twelve  chil- 
dren. Her  home  was  such  as  was  the  usual  home  of  the  sturdy 
settlers  of  a  rural  community  who  lived  close  to  the  soil  and  to 
whom  the  job  of  wresting  from  nature  a  living  for  a  large 
family,  with  limited  equipment,  was  serious  business. 

In  her  veins  ran  the  blood  of  thrifty  American  stock,  in 
which  was  a  strain  of  the  Scotch-Irish  which  has  been  noted 
for  practical  common  sense  joined  to  high  idealism  and  piety. 

Ten  miles  from  this  campus  still  stands  the  old  John  Roney 
home,   her    birth-place,    near    the    banks    of   Boyd's   Creek,    a 


quarter  of  a  mile  from  Stonewall  Springs,  which  her  sons 
later  acquired  from  the  father  of  your  speaker.  For  many 
years  they  had  its  waters  shipped  regularly  to  them,  not  alone, 
as  we  believe,  for  the  health-giving  properties  of  its  mineral 
content,  but,  in  part,  because  it  came  from  the  birth-place  of 
their  mother. 

She  was  fortunate  in  her  parentage.  Her  father,  John 
Roney,  was  thrifty,  hard-working,  deeply  religious,  a  great 
lover  of  his  church,  and  enjoyed  the  high  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

Her  mother  was  Mary  Trollinger,  a  sister  of  William  H. 
Trollinger,  who  gave  the  site  of  the  beautiful  campus  on 
which  Elon  College  is  now  built.  The  Trollingers  have  long 
enjoyed  the  great  respect  and  esteem  of  their  fellows,  and  have 
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always  been  noted  for  their  thrift  and  industry,  their  prac- 
tical common  sense,  as  well  as  their  high  standards  of  morality 
and  their  keen  appreciation  of  spiritual  values. 

She  grew  to  young  womanhood,  a  lovely  and  attractive 
personality,  attending  church  regularly  at  old  Pisgah  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  not  far  from  her  home. 

It  seems  entirely  fitting  that  Washington  Duke  should 
have  met  Artelia  Roney,  while  attending  a  protracted  meeting 
at  old  Pisgah  Church.  He  was  visiting  in  the  community, 
and  from  the  first  meeting  he  was  attracted  irresistibly  to  her. 
He  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  home  and  at  length  took 
her  for  his  wife. 

They  were  married  at  her  home.  Esquire  Jesse  Gant, 
one  of  their  neighbors,  who  was  a  Justice  of  Peace,  performed 
the  ceremony. 

They  established  a  modest  home  in  Durham  County. 
There  three  children  were  born  to  this  union:  Mary,  who 
married  Robert  E.  Lyon;  Benjamin  and  James  Buchanan,  gen- 
erally known  as  "Buck." 

Her  home  life  was  filled  with  the  duties,  occupations  and 
joys  that  are  usual  to  a  young  wife  and  mother — cleaning, 


cooking,  sewing,  mending,  entertaining,  instructing,  inspiring 
the  young  minds  and  hearts  of  her  children  and  making  a 
haven  of  peace  for  her  devoted  husband. 

In  the  wisdom  of  God,  at  an  early  age,  she  had  done  her 
work  and  earned  her  rest.  In  the  full  bloom  of  her  young 
womanhood,  before  the  sun  had  reached  its  zenith  and  while 
it  yet  climbed  toward  midday,  God  called  her,  and  she  slept. 

On  August  20th,  18  58,  at  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
she  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  soft  bosom  of  mother  earth  in  the 
little  Methodist  church-yard,  at  what  is  now  Haw  River. 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  that  great  artery  of  transpor- 
tation on  Highway  Number  10.  There  she  rests: 
'  ...  by  the  side  of  the  road 
where  the  race  of  men  go  by." 

The  children,  thus  early  deprived  of  the  ministering  love 
of  their  young  mother,  and  the  husband  so  soon  bereft,  cher- 
ished her  memory  in  their  hearts. 

Washington  Duke  never  again  married,  and  the  children 
were  largely  cared  for  by  their  aunts.  In  their  early  'teens 
we  find  them  back  at  their  grandfather's  home  at  "Granny" 
Roney's,  where  they  spent  three  years,  under  her  guidance. 
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These  years  were  filled  with  the  usual  occupations  of  happy, 
normal  boys  and  girls  of  that  time.  Here,  they  milked  the 
cows,  did  the  chores,  worked  on  the  farm  and  went  to  school 
at  the  old  log  schoolhouse  known  as  Harden's  schoolhouse  and 
later  at  a  school  that  was  conducted  at  old  Pisgah  Church. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  old  swimming  hole  in 
Boyd's  Creek  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  boys  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  that  "Bull  Pen,"  the  forerunner  of 
modern  baseball,  was  a  favorite  sport.  Not  the  least  enthusi- 
astic devotees  of  these  sports  were  the  two  sons  of  Artelia 
Roney  Duke. 

"Granny"  Roney  was  a  rigid  taskmistress  and  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  something  of  her  strong  personality  and 
discipline  was  communicated  to  her  grandchildren  at  this 
critical  'teen  age  in  their  lives. 

It  is  always  an  interesting  and  sometimes  fruitful  field  of 
study,  to  endeavor  to  know  the  fountains  of  inspiration,  from 
which  beneficent  and  noble  actions  flow. 

The  recent  philanthropies  of  her  sons,  to  Church  and  to 
education— the  statesman-like  vision  and  the  conception  of 
a    healing    ministry    that    brings    to    practical    charity    all    the 


business  acumen  and  efficiency  of  the  modern  captain  of  indus- 
try— cause  one  to  question:  What  was  the  source  of  the  inspi- 
ration, whence  came  the  urge,  for  these  great  philanthropies, 
which  are  notable,  not  alone  for  the  magnitude  and  splendor 
of  their  conception,  but  also  for  the  commanding  genius  of 
their  organization  and  execution? 

Others  have  made  great  fortunes;  others  have  exhibited 
commanding  genius  for  organizing  and  exploiting  resources 
in  America  and  the  world  that  have  brought  them  to  positions 
of  commanding  influence  in  the  control  and  disposition  of 
vast  sums  of  money.  And  many  of  them  have  been  content 
to  pass  from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labors,  without  much 
care  or  concern  for  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  them. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  sons  of  Artelia  Roney 
Duke  that  they  have  had  the  disposition,  the  desire  and  the 
urge  to  make  splendid  contributions  to  many  worthy  causes 
that  from  time  to  time  have  met  with  their  approval  and 
favor. 

We  are  learning  anew  the  truth  of  the  old  adage — "As 
the  twig  is  bent,  so  the  tree  will  be  inclined."  Modern  stu- 
dents  of   child   nature    have   insisted    that    the   first   days   and 
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months  of  a  child's  life,  certainly  the  first  few  years,  the  pre- 
school age,  is  the  age  that  gives  the  child  the  great  body  of 
his  impressions  and  his  acquaintance  with  his  world  and  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  his  interest. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  her  children  to  come  under  the  spell 
of  her  influence,  to  drink  from  her  soul,  as  she  poured  her 
soul  and  spirit  into  the  souls  and  the  spirits  of  her  little  ones, 
for  only  a  few  brief  years.  She  died  at  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age;  but  not  too  soon  for  her  to  have  left  upon  the 
young  hearts  and  lives  of  her  children  the  deep  and  lasting 
impress  of  her  devout  character  that  filled  them  with  rever- 
ence for  God  and  love  for  fellow-man,  and  a  sense  of  the 
stewardship  of  life.    The  strength  of  her  personality  so  burned 


itself  into  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  lives  of  her  children 
that  the  fruit  of  their  labors  and  the  beneficence  of  their  hands 
are  but  the  realization  of  her  dreams  and  aspirations  for  them. 

The  first  command  with  promise  enjoins  the  honoring  of 
"father  and  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 

The  donors  of  this  building,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
their  mother,  may  rightly  claim  the  promise  of  that  command 
and  we  rejoice  that  we  are  privileged  to  help  to  honor  this  girl 
of  Alamance  County,  whose  sons  have  honored  her,  and  in 
so  doing  are  receiving  the  rich  blessings  of  Almighty  God  and 
the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  this  generation,  and  will  receive 
the  generous  appreciation  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
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PRESENTATION  ADDRESS 

By  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Sands,  Jr.,  New  York  City 


I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberty  which  Dr. 
Harper  gave  me  in  speaking  here  today  in  trying  to  convey 
something  which  might  be  beneficial,  might  make  the  Messrs. 
Duke's  gift  of  the  Science  Building  worth  more  to  you,  make 
it  of  more  value  to  Elon  College  and  to  the  students. 

The  subject,  "Education,"  is  a  big  one,  so  big  that  a  man 
feels  like  approaching  it  with  a  certain  reverence  and  to  wish 
for  the  exalted  gift  of  eloquence  adequately  to  portray  his 
feelings.  I  feel  like  offering  a  prayer  at  this  time  that  this 
building  may  be  not  only  a  laboratory,  but  a  sanctuary  setting 
those  who  study  in  it  on  fire  for  the  cause  for  right  and  truth 
and  God.  Eloquence  and  the  reverential  spirit  of  prayer  will 
both  be  necessary  to  do  full  justice  to  anything  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  education. 

Nations  acquire  their  progress,  their  prestige,  and  their 
power  from  the  character,  the  education,  and  the  executive 
ability  of  their  citizens,  and  it  is  to  further  these  ends  that  the 
Messrs.  Duke  have  given  this  Science  Building  to  Elon  College. 


They  believed  in  these  things  and  wanted  to  see  them  advanced 
and  they  were  ready  to  help  Elon  because  they  believed  Elon 
was  anxious  to  advance  the  character,  the  education,  and  the 
executive  ability  of  young  people. 

I  wish  to  speak  particularly  to  the  students  here  todav. 
You  should  regard  the  advantages  of  your  school,  of  this 
building,  of  all  this  group  of  buildings,  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  knowledge  and  capable  of  promoting  character 
growth  and  individual  ability,  and  you  should  use  these  build- 
ings so  as  to  reflect  credit  on  this  college. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration  that  might  bring  this  home 
to  you.  An  Arabian  princess  stood  on  the  platform  once  to 
receive  her  diploma  and  was  presented  with  a  sealed  ivory 
casket.  This  was  not  to  be  opened  until  one  year  hence.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  she  opened  the  casket,  expecting  to  find  some 
rare  jewel,  but  to  her  surprise  found  only  dust  and  these  words: 
"When  placed  here  this  was  a  jewel,  but  for  lack  of  use  and 
care  it  is  now  dust."  So  will  be  your  life  if  not  put  to  good  use. 
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This  building  that  I  have  the  honor  formally  to  present 
to  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Messrs.  Duke  is  their  gift  to 
the  Trustees  of  Elon  College  and  the  faculty,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  students.  Your  president  is,  I  think,  largely  responsi- 
ble for  this  plant  and  for  the  designation  of  the  purpose  of 
this  building.  I  have  seen  this  building  on  several  occasions 
in  the  course  of  construction.     I  have  seen  it  also  today.     To 


my  way  of  thinking  it  has  been  planned  well  and  splendidly 
built,  and  in  turning  it  over  to  you,  my  only  admonition  is 
(and  I  think  I  can  safely  count  upon  this)  that  it  be  used  as 
well  and  as  wisely  as  you  have  conceived  and  built  it.  The 
Messrs.  Duke  were  glad  to  give  this  building  in  memory  of 
their  mother  and  as  their  representative  I  am  glad  to  present 
it  formally  at  this  time. 
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ACCEPTANCE  ADDRESSES 

On  Behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Rawles,  Suffolk,  Va. 


I  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  and  honor  to  accept  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Elon  College  the  Artelia  Roney 
Duke  Science  Building  on  this  anniversary  of  one  of  the  donors. 

It  is  accepted  by  the  Trustees  in  the  love  of  universal 
truth. 

It  will  be  the  constant  aim  and  ambitious  policy  of  the 
Trustees  to  father  the  institution  and  guarantee  freedom  to 
search  for  truth,  that  the  same  may  serve  the  student  well. 

A  building  dedicated  to  truth  and  baptized  in  the  life 
and  memory  of  a  true  mother's  love — bearing  her  name — is  a 
rare  tribute  to  maternal  love  and  a  glorious  monument  second 
to  none. 

Science  is  democratic.  It  knows  no  caste,  no  nation,  no 
creed,  or  distinction.  It  is  as  universal  as  truth  itself.  It 
touches  life  at  all  points  and  enhances  the  whole. 

The  derivation  of   the  word,  Science,   is  significant.      Its 


origin  is  from  the  Latin  verb  scio,  to  know,  and  as  a  result 
of  her  knowledge  distance  has  almost  been  annihilated,  time 
made  as  naught,  darkness  transformed  into  light,  the  life  of 
man  lengthened,  and  a  tendency  to  world-wide  unity  and 
brotherhood  born. 

Science  has  played  her  part  well  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  spheres. 

By  scientific  discoveries  the  business  of  the  world  has  been 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  Transportation  has  been  made 
easy,  while  the  commercial  offices  of  the  human  race  have 
been  made  practically  one.  A  Havana  office  says  "Hello"  to 
a  London  office  and  conversation  is  carried  on  as  if  in  one 
room. 

Scientific  research  in  the  agricultural  realm  has  revealed 
wonders  and  placed  farming  on  a  rational  basis.  It  took  a 
Burbank  to  open  up  the  way  that  others  may  follow  his  trail 
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and  thus  further  bless  humanity  by  the  increase  of  their 
labors. 

The  field  of  medicine  has  been  revolutionized  by  scientific 
truth.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  longer  the  old-time  family 
physician  with  his  long  frock-coat,  tall  silk  hat  and  high  brow. 
His  air  was  that  of  infallible  truth  and  he  served  the  public 
honestly  and  well  in  his  day,  but  he  has  passed  with  other 
"worthy  by-gones"  to  return  no  more.  His  method  of  treat- 
ment was  largely  that  of  psychology  and  it  worked  wonders. 

Today  we  have  psychology  coupled  with  physiology  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  diseased  organs  based  on  scientific  truth 
and  represented  by  the  modern  sack-suit  doctor.  He  is  from 
Missouri — he  wants  to  know  and  endeavors  to  learn  by  scien- 
tific endeavor.  As  a  result  of  scientific  research  the  causation 
of  many  diseases  has  been  sought  and  found,  and  thus  numer- 
ous ills  have  become  obsolete  through  preventive  medicine. 

Human  suffering  has  been  lessened  and  many  years  added 
to  the  life  of  the  average  individual. 

It  was  through  scientific  medicine  that  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  was  made  possible.  Attempts  to  build  this  had 
been    futile,    because    the    laborers    died    by   the    thousands,    of 


malarial  and  yellow  fevers.  The  first  step  that  the  United 
States  made  in  the  construction  was  to  have  General  Gorgas 
to  rid  the  Canal  Zone  of  yellow  and  malarial  fever  mosquitoes 
and  to  properly  screen  the  houses.  This  made  the  task  possible 
and  easy. 

Theology  is  likewise  being  simplified  by  scientific  truth. 
The  worship  of  mythological  gods  and  goddesses  come  to 
naught  by  the  hand  of  science.  Natural  phenomena  thought 
once  to  be  presided  over  by  a  definite  goddess  or  god  were 
proven  by  science  to  be  the  result  of  natural  law — cause  and 
effect — with  one  Supreme  Power  behind  it  all. 

St.  Paul  through  inspiration  said  on  Mars  Hill:  "I  found 
an  altar  with  this  inscription — To  the  Unknown  God,  whom 
therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 

Likewise  science  is  finding  and  is  simplifying  the  mysteri- 
ous and  apparently  confused  natural  phenomena  and  reaching 
back  to  the  great  first  cause,  and  exclaiming:  "Thou  art  the 
unknown  God,  him  declare  I  unto  the  world." 

Man  once  gazed  into  the  starry  sky  at  night  and  the  eye 
met  Mars,  which  engendered  the  spirit  of  battle,  bloodshed 
and  death  as  they  worshipped  this  planet  as  the  god  of  war. 
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But  now  wc  behold  the  Milky  Way  at  midnight  and  by  the 
aid  of  astronomical  laws  we  can  in  peace  and  love  sing  with 
King  David  of  old  that  "the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork." 

The  divine  truth  was  once  declared  by  Paul  and  Silas 
on  their  memorable  missionary  journey.  Today  the  same 
truth  is  being  proclaimed  by  Paul  and  Science — Paul  the 
Fundamentalist,  and  Science  the  Modernist — both  pointing 
to  the  same  truth — the  one  through  the  heart  and  the  other 
through  the  head.  This  is  the  true  method  of  reaching  a  truth. 
We  have  heart  thoughts  and  we  have  head  thoughts.  True 
Christian  religion  is  not  wholly  heart  or  entirely  head.  A 
heartless  individual  or  a  headless  being  would  be  a  monstrosity, 
and  could  not  live. 

It  seems  that  the  extreme  fundamentalist  is  trying  to 
construct  a  God  without  a  head  while  the  extreme  modernist 
is  trying  to  generate  the  same  truth  without  a  heart.     The 


proper  combination  of  fundamentalism  and  modernism  is 
essential  to  life — they  cannot  be  separated,  they  arc  one  and 
inseparable. 

Science  reveals  natural  or  God's  laws  to  man  and  thus 
makes  man  a  partner  or  co-worker  with  God — increasing 
man's  capacity  many  fold.  A  wonderful  business  it  is  to  know 
that  God  is  our  partner  and  if  we  remain  true  to  the  part- 
nership our  life's  business  is  secure  and  eternal. 

Thus  we  can  begin  to  see  what  an  essential  part  a  build- 
ing dedicated  to  true  science  plays  in  a  college  curriculum. 
It  stands  second  to  none — is  as  important  and  sacred  as  the 
one  dedicated  to  Christian  education. 

A  noble  and  inspired  conception  on  the  part  of  the  donors. 
James  B.  and  B.  N.  Duke,  to  crystallize  their  efforts  and 
energies  in  material  gifts  to  health,  to  education  and  to 
Christianity,  is  this  Artelia  Roney  Duke  Science  Building, 
which  I  gratefully  accept  for  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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On  Behalf  of  the  Faculty 

By  Dr.  N.  F.  Brannock,  Professor  of  Chemistry 


As   the   representative  of   the   faculty,   it   is   with   keenest 
appreciation    that    I    accept    this    building   on    account   of    the 
following  scientific  contributions: 
I.      The  Method  and  Ideal  of  Science 

The  scientific  method  is  based  on  observation  and  experi- 
ment. The  ancient  philosophers  were  content  with  specula- 
tions concerning  natural  phenomena.  They  had  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  aptitude  for  experimentation.  The  modern 
scientist,  also,  uses  his  imagination  in  the  form  of  hypotheses 
and  theories,  but  he  does  not  stop  there.  He  immediately  puts 
the  problem  to  the  test,  for  his  ideal  is  to  know  the  truth. 
Hence,  he  is  ever  striving  to  convert  isolated  facts  into 
organized  knowledge.  The  various  ways  of  doing  this  con- 
stitute what  is  called  the  scientific  method.  By  this  method 
man  has  already  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  nature  and  is  fast  gaining  a  deep  insight  into  the  marvels 
of  the  universe.  In  fact,  under  the  leverage  of  scientific 
investigations,    the    whole   great    universe    about    us,    from   its 


uttermost  heights  to  its  deepest  depths,  is  continually  con- 
strained to  yield  glimpses  of  unexpected  wonders — "the  astron- 
omer with  his  rushing  worlds  and  blazing  suns,  the  physicist 
with  his  mysteries  of  light,  heat  and  electricity,  the  chemist 
with  his  matter  and  energy,  the  biologist  with  his  mysterious 
living  protoplasm,  and  ceaseless  vital  processes, — all  these  are 
harnessing  nature  for  the  admiration  and  service  of  man." 

II.      Science  and  Industry 

The  business  world  has  been  so  diligent  in  the  application 
of  scientific  discoveries  to  industry  that,  within  a  hundred 
years,  the  efficiency  in  production  of  necessities  and  luxuries 
has  been  increased  four  fold.  What  has  already  been  done 
may  be  more  appreciated  when  we  mention  that  during  a 
century's  reign  of  science  there  have  been  obtained  synthetic 
dyes  far  superior  to  natural  ones,  silk  made  from  wood 
(rayon)  more  lustrous  than  the  real  fibre,  manufactured 
scents  a  thousand  times  more  powerful  than  all  the  "perfumes 
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of  Arabia,"  and  wonderful  new  drugs  which  have  revolution- 
ized dentistry  and  medicine. 

Scientific  research,  also,  offers  a  hopeful  outlook  for  future 
progress.  The  tremendous  energy  set  free  from  radio-activity 
(the  decay  of  the  elements)  is  just  now  opening  up  a  realm 
of  new  possibilities  which  encourage  us  confidently  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  man  will  have  at  his  command  the 
use  of  intra-atomic  forces  as  tremendously  exceeding  the 
known  extra-atomic  forces  of  chemical  combination  as  the  lat- 
ter exceed  the  muscular  forces  of  man.  Moreover,  the  control 
of  such  mighty  forces  may  even  make  possible  the  realization 
of  the  wildest  dream  of  the  socialist — a  world  free  from  pov- 
erty, hunger,  and  disease. 

III.      Science  and  Mental  Development 

The  value  of  the  study  of  science  as  a  part  of  general 
education  is  not  fully  appreciated.  Many  look  upon  science 
as  being  essential  only  for  courses  in  agriculture,  dentistry, 
medicine,  and  the  various  branches  of  engineering. 

The  most  noteworthy  intellectual  achievements  which  the 
mind  of  man  has  produced  are:  masterpieces  of  literature  and 
art,  systems  of  law  and  government,  ideas  of  logic  and  philos- 


ophy, triumphs  of  architecture  and  engineering,  and  the  great 
generalizations  of  science.  Among  these,  science  holds  first 
place  in  the  point  of  sureness  for  future  progress.  Indeed, 
science  with  its  far-reaching  generalizations  and  hypotheses,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  far  the  human  mind  can  go  in 
exploring  the  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  human  senses. 
Hence,  its  industrial  achievements,  though  they  are  the  won- 
der of  the  age,  are  the  least  reason  why  one  should  study 
science;  for  those  who  are  first  attracted  by  its  reputation  for 
practical  utility  in  the  end  have  come  to  prize  it  most  for 
its   intellectual   beauty. 

Moreover,  science  is  so  rich  in  romance  and  so  filled  with 
stirring  adventure  that  it  will  inspire,  if  anything  can,  the 
love  of  youth  for  heroic  deeds.  "Are  not  the  giants  of 
mythology  far  surpassed  by  the  huge  machines  that  are  the 
untiring  slaves  of  modern  society?"  Can  all  the  magic  of 
antiquity  match  the  marvel  of  our  modern  scientific  labora- 
tories? Are  not  doctors  casting  out  demons  by  means  of 
surgery,  or  by  administering  extracts  of  ductless  glands?  To 
be  sure,  science  can  not  raise  the  dead.  Nevertheless,  within 
a  few  decades  it  has  lengthened  the  average  span  of  life  by 
ten  or  fifteen  years. 
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IV.     Science  and  Religion 

We  have  shown  that  science  is  an  important  factor  in 
industrial  development  and  that  it  is  an  excellent  subject  for 
the  mental  discipline  of  our  young  people,  but  the  most  pre- 
eminent value  of  science  is  manifested  when  we  apply  its 
method,  aim  and  spirit  to  the  most  vital  question — man's 
relation  to  God,  or  religion.  By  the  application  of  the  scien- 
tific method,  industry  has  become  immense.  But  is  it  not  a 
dangerous  project  to  put  such  a  colossal  power  in  control  of 
industry  unless  we  also  make  industry  Christian?  The  only 
way  we  can  do  this  is  for  the  Church  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  spirit  of  science.  Hence,  in  the  name  of  science,  I 
wish  to  present  to  the  Church  a  new  Pentateuch — Physics, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  Biology.  These  are  the 
first  five  books  of  nature,  just  as  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  are  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Bible.  This  new  Pentateuch  is  God's  power  wrought  in  mat- 
ter, just  as  the  Bible  is  God's  wisdom  manifested  in  spirit. 
Since  the  hand  of  God  fosters  both  should  there  not  then 
be  a  close  correlation  of  science  and  religion?  The  accom- 
panying diagram  will  illustrate  this  correlation. 


From  this  diagram  it  is  evident  that  God  is  the  author  of 
all  truth,  both  scientific  and  religious;  hence  man  gets  truth 
from  both  science  and  religion.  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that,  if 
one  spurns  either  science  or  religion  he  is  missing  a  part  of 
God's  wisdom?  Moreover,  scientists  ought  to  be  very  religious 
and  religion  ought  to  be  very  scientific.  Therefore,  I  present 
the  scientists  with  the  old  Pentateuch,  for  the  hope  of  the 
future  rests  upon  the  co-operation  of  God's  Book  of  Inspira- 
tion with  His  Book  of  Nature. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  amazing 
realities  of  both  science  and  religion  are  but  the  progressive 
revelation  of  God's  truth  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  as  spokes- 
man for  the  faculty,  I  accept  this  building  and  bespeak  for  it 
the  highest  aim  which  science  and  religion  can  have — the 
Service  of  Man  and  the  Glory  of  God. 
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On  Behalf  of 

By  Mr.  R.  M 

Geology  tells  us  that  the  coal  we  now  use  was  collected 
very,  very  slowly  during  many  centuries  of  time.  As  growth 
after  growth  of  plants  which  died  and  became  coal  were  piling 
one  on  the  other,  each  bed  of  plants  added  its  small  quantity 
to  the  whole  which  now  gives  us  so  many  comforts.  As  the 
generations  of  men  come  and  go  in  the  natural  progression  of 
time,  each  man  adds  his  bit  to  the  world's  advancement  toward 
a  goal  of  improvement  which  itself  moves  ever  upward.  If 
we  would  make  our  contribution  as  large  as  we  can,  we  must 
live  lives  as  useful  as  possible.  And  to  live  useful  lives,  we 
must  have  correct  preparation.  For  this  we  are  coming  to 
college.  We  are  here  to  get  information  and  develop  ability 
to  use  it. 

No  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  Liberal  Arts  College  is 
more  able  to  give  us  the  needed  preparation  than  the  Depart- 
ments of  Natural  Science.  Their  investigations  broaden  our 
vision,  enlarge  our  field  of  knowledge.  Their  experiments 
call  for  skill  in  performance  and  furnish  experience  in  using 
the  knowledge  we  learn,  as  we  learn  it.  Biology  teaches  us 
how  the  cells  are  related  and  function  together;  hence,  we  are 


the  Students 
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better  fitted  to  keep  ourselves  physically  able  for  service.  In 
physics  we  learn  the  value  of  absolute  accuracy,  and  how  when 
nature  is  controlled  by  man  it  will  do  mighty  works.  With 
chemistry  we  can  preserve  our  food,  beautify  our  homes,  and 
destroy  pests  and  disease.  Truly  our  studies  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  are  rich  in  preparation  for  living  fuller,  more  useful 
lives. 

It  would  not  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  some  progress 
in  these  studies  if  we  had  only  ordinary  facilities,  but  so  much 
greater  will  be  our  progress  now  that  we  have  this  excellent 
building  for  our  work.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to  the  gener- 
ous donors  for  this  opportunity  of  better  study  and  more 
thorough  learning. 

It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  accept  this  building 
for  students  of  Elon  College,  both  those  now  in  college 
and  those  to  come.  May  this  gift  be  a  mingling  of  the 
elements  in  an  experiment  in  the  great  laboratory  of  humanity 
which  will  unite  the  material,  skill,  and  ideals  of  youth  to 
form  a  never-ending  stream  of  kinetic  force  for  lives  well 
lived  and  tasks  well  done. 
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Greetings  and  Congratulations 


By  Dr.  Bert  C 

President  North  Carolina 

IT  is  fitting  at  this  time,  when  another  link  is  being  forged 
into  the  chain  of  science  in  North  Carolina,  that  the 
Academy  of  Science  of  this  state  should  be  permitted  to  speak 
its  appreciation  of  the  institution  which  has  conceived  of  this 
splendid  building  and  the  benefactors  who  have  made  it  pos- 
sible. This  structure  is  but  another  emblem  of  our  belief  as 
a  State  that  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  advances  are 
largely  related  to  and  dependent  on  scientific  progress. 

The  Academy  is  especially  happy  that  this  is  not  simply 
a  building  of  brick  and  mortar  which  stands  as  a  monument, 
but  rather  a  living  institution,  full  of  power,  which  shall 
reveal  to  youth  the  manifold  wonders  of  nature,  and  teach 
him  how  to  bring  them  under  subjection,  so  that  they  may 
yield  their  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Through 
this  institution  material  want  and  poverty  shall  be  diminished, 
men  and  women  shall  be  taught  how  to  live,  and  through  its 
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spirit  we  trust  that  men  shall  be  brought  to  a  new  and 
deeper  realization  of  their  relation  to  the  Infinite. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  institution  stands  for  two  funda- 
mental things:  (1)  the  search  for  truth,  and  (2)  the  dissem- 
ination of  truth.  The  dissemination  of  truth  is  dependent 
more  particularly  upon  the  teacher,  who  is  simply  an  agent 
for  the  transmission  of  knowledge  which  may  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  Teachers  are  necessary  for 
social  inheritance,  for  without  teachers,  whether  thev  be  medi- 
cine men,  priests,  prophets  or  teachers,  there  could  be  no 
progress. 

But  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  alone  is  insufficient 
for  progress.  To  advance,  new  knowledge  must  be  acquired. 
The  search  for  truth  calls,  first,  for  clear-headed,  honest  men 
and  women  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  truth  and  who  are 
willing  to  work  unfalteringly  until  they  find  it.     Strange  as 
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it  may  seem  the  ranks  of  scientific  researchers  are  for  the 
most  part  recruited  from  the  college,  where  the  student  may 
learn  the  ways  of  the  scientist's  heart  by  close  contact  with  a 
sympathetic  teacher.  Here  it  is  that  the  first  impulse  to  know 
the  truth  is  born  in  many,  here  the  first  faltering  steps  of 
investigation  are  taken.  But  they  can  not  progress  far  because 
of  the  material  limitations.  Sooner  or  later  they  must  leave 
the  old  school  if  further  training  is  desired.  The  success  of 
this  depends  largely  upon  the  foundations  which  have  been 
laid,  and  only  the  teacher  can  know  the  joy  that  comes  when 
a  student  whom  he  has  trained  returns  bearing  the  laurels. 

It  should  be  the  purpose  of  educational  institutions  to 
extend  to  its  youth  not  only  the  benefits  of  great  teachers, 
but  also  the  material  things  with  which  to  discover  and  express 
truth.  Men  can  not  sculpture  Venus  de  Milos  with  sledge 
hammers,  nor  paint  Madonnas  with  feather  dusters;  no  more 
can  the  finer  things  of  science  be  done  in  woodhouse  or  cellar. 


It  is  this  material  equipment  which  is  most  needed  in 
North  Carolina.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  accord- 
ing to  the  1923-24  records,  which  are  the  latest  available  to 
me,  North  Carolina  had  approximately  as  much  available 
productive  funds  for  her  colleges  and  universities  as  Wiscon- 
sin, that  her  buildings  and  grounds  were  more  valuable,  but 
that  her  equipment  of  libraries  and  laboratories  was  but  in 
little  excess  of  one-half  of  that  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  evident 
that  our  needs  in  science  are  laboratories  and  instruments  with 
which  to  work. 

This  institution  has  in  this  structure  reached  the  ideals 
set  forth:  it  has  provided  the  men,  the  buildings,  and  the 
material  equipment.  The  Academy  is  happy  because  it 
believes  that  out  of  this  institution  shall  arise  men  and 
women  who  will  light  the  torch  of  truth  and  bear  it  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
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Dedicatory  Address 

By  Dr.  R.  L.  Flowers,  Duke  University 


IT  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  and  to  bring  from 
Duke  University  the  most  sincere  congratulations  on  the 
dedication  of  this  new  science  building.  To  me  there  is 
something  peculiarly  touching  about  the  exercises,  for  they 
bring  into  light  the  finest  sentiments  of  human  life.  This 
building  represents  filial  devotion — the  love  of  sons  for  then- 
mother.     There  is  nothing  in  the  world  finer  than  this. 

I  never  knew  her  to  whose  memory  we  dedicate  this 
building,  but  I  have  known  her  sons,  and  I  had  the  honor 
for  many  years  to  know  the  father  of  her  sons.  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Washington 
Duke,  who  was,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
this  country  has  produced.  He  was  one  of  the  kindest,  one 
of  the  gentlest,  one  of  the  tenderest,  one  of  the  wisest,  one  of 
the  most  courageous  men  I  have  ever  known.  He  demon- 
strated all  these  elements  of  character  in  his  own  life  and 
deeds  and  he  transmitted  to  his  sons  the  same  qualities  which 


made  him  great.  The  love  of  the  sons  for  the  father  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  I  have  ever  known.  The  story 
of  their  struggles  and  their  successes  forms  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  stories  of  modern  times.  When  the  Civil  War  was 
over  and  Mr.  Washington  Duke  returned  to  his  home  and 
his  motherless  children,  no  picture  can  portray  a  more  dis- 
couraging scene.  Three  miles  above  Durham,  Johnston  had 
only  recently  surrendered  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  to 
General  Sherman.  The  weary  and  war-worn  soldiers  were 
returning  to  take  up  again  the  task  of  rebuilding  a  devastated 
section.  Few  of  us  today  can  appreciate  the  trials  and  strug- 
gles of  those  days.  With  undaunted  courage,  and  with  an 
abiding  faith  in  God  which  sustained  him  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  he  gathered  his  children  about  him,  and  began  to  face 
the  problems  of  rebuilding  the  commonwealth.  His  courage 
and  his  faith  inspired  his  sons,  and  together  they  began  to  [ay 
the  foundations   of   material   progress   and   upbuilding   which 
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have  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  times.  No  other  fam- 
ily of  this  Southland  has  ever  succeeded  in  the  building  of  a 
great  fortune  as  has  the  Duke  family.  No  other  family  in  the 
Southland  or  in  any  other  section  of  the  whole  country  has 
made  such  a  record  in  devoting  its  wealth  to  the  causes  of 
mankind.  Mr.  Washington  Duke  and  his  sons,  Mr.  Benjamin 
N.  and  Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  have  been  the  South's  greatest  bene- 
factors and  philanthropists.  They  achieved  riches,  but  they 
have  given  their  wealth  for  beneficent  purposes. 

To  me  there  is  something  peculiarly  appropriate  that 
the  sons  should  have  given  this  science  building  as  a 
memorial  to  their  mother  to  stand  here  in  her  native  county 
where  the  men  and  the  women  of  generations  yet  to  come 
shall  be  taught  the  application  and  the  use  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples. I  say  there  is  something  peculiarly  appropriate  in  this 
because  the  very  resources  that  made  this  possible  were 
acquired  by  the  application  of  the  laws  and  the  principles  of 
applied  science,  and  this  section  of  the  commonwealth  and 
indeed  the  whole  Piedmont  section  of  the  Carolinas  has  been 
able  to  achieve  a  position  of  industrial  leadership  by  the 
scientific  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  section. 


I  spent  my  boyhood  days  in  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina  near  the  Catawba  River.  When  a  boy  I  have  many 
time  crossed  this  river  by  ford  and  ferry.  I  have  seen  the 
river  as  it  wended  its  way  languidly  to  the  sea.  I  have  seen 
it  when  it  had  overflowed  its  banks  and  like  a  mighty  giant 
brought  desolation  to  the  lowlands.  Many  men  through 
countless  generations  have  witnessed  the  same  scenes.  Here 
was  a  natural  resource,  a  reservoir  of  power,  going  to  waste. 
Mr.  James  B.  Duke  in  his  indenture  created  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  in  1924,  said:  "It  has  long  been  a  desire  of 
mine  to  take  the  natural  resources  of  my  native  section  and 
make  them  contribute  to  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
needs  of  mankind."  By  the  development  of  these  resources, 
opportunities  for  scientific  research  have  been  provided  here 
and  in  other  educational  centers,  where  discoveries  mav  be 
made  that  will  add  to  our  wealth,  alleviate  human  suffering, 
and  add  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Who  can  tell  what 
some  searcher  after  truth  may  in  these  laboratories  some  dav 
unfold?  We  stand  almost  in  awe  as  we  think  of  what  the 
discoveries  of  the  future  may  reveal.  We  are  living  today  in 
a  world  far  different  from  that  in  which  we  lived  twentv-hve 
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and  thirty  years  ago.  Scientific  discoveries  have  made  a  new 
«  orld.  Day  by  day  the  horizon  of  darkness  is  being  pushed 
further  and  further  back,  and  we  wonder  what  shall  be 
revealed  to  us  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  The  growth 
and  development  of  scientific  thought,  and  the  discovery  of 
scientific  principles  form  the  most  significant  thing  in  our 
modern  life.  Scientific  research  and  investigation  have  now 
become  a  part  of  our  educational  processes. 

A  little  more  than  eighteen  months  ago,  Mr.  James  B. 
Duke  lay  ill.  The  best  physicians  in  the  country  were  called 
to  his  bedside,  but  there  was  no  known  cure  for  pernicious 
anaemia.  About  ten  days  ago  in  the  very  city  from  which  a 
great  specialist  was  called  there  was  discovered  in  the  labora- 
tory of  a  great  university  a  specific  for  the  disease  which  caused 
Mr.  Duke's  death.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  five  thousand 
should  die  each  year  for  lack  of  treatment.  What  a  tragedy 
this  discovery  came  too  late!  Day  by  day  by  the  discoveries 
in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  biology  the  lives  of  men  are 
being  saved,  and  the  happiness  of  man  increased.  I  think 
few  of  us  realize  what  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
importance    attached    to    the    study    of    the    sciences    in    our 


colleges  and  universities.  Many  of  us  can  remember  what 
little  attention  was  given  to  scientific  study  even  in  our  best 
colleges   thirty  and  forty  years   ago. 

Only  recently  I  examined  the  catalogue  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  I  am  most  familiar  for  the  academic  year 
1886-87,  just  forty  years  ago.  The  course  of  study  in  this 
institution  for  this  year  was  probably  typical  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  other  institutions  of  similar  grade  in  this  section. 
In  the  faculty  list  I  found  one  professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 
There  was  one  department  called  "Natural  Sciences."  It  was 
stated  that  the  constant  effort  in  this  department  is  to  induce 
the  student  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  phenom- 
ena and  laws  of  nature.  (The  textbooks  used  were:  Cutler's 
Anatomy;  Steele's  Zoology;  Avery's  Philosophy  and  Chem- 
istry ;  Dana's  Geology.  Students  of  chemistry  are  provided 
with  the  means  of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory.)  What 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  last  forty  years!  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  education  and  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  different  subjects.  Certain  fields  of  study  and 
investigation  which  only  a  few  years  ago  received  little  if 
any  attention  are  today  considered  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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The  different  branches  of  science  are  being  added  to  the  cur- 
ricula of  our  educational  institutions.  For  this  reason  I 
wish  to  congratulate  Elon  College  on  the  enlarged  facilities 
for  scientific  study  and  research. 

Today,  April  27,  is  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Duke. 
Only  bodily  frailty  and  suffering  keep  him  from  being  pres- 


ent today,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  with  us  in  spirit.  Many  have 
been  his  deeds  of  goodness.  Many  have  been  the  causes  he 
has  helped.  May  something  of  the  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude which  we  all  feel  for  his  noble  deeds  be  transmitted  to 
him  today  and  bring  to  his  heart  some  of  the  warmth  and 
glow  which  is  in  ours. 
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WORSHIP 

By  Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming 

retary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


PRAYER  AND  BENEDICTION 

Our  Father  and  our  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  good 
hour,  for  the  occasion  that  brought  us  together,  for  the 
messages  given,  for  the  benefactions  made.  Bless  thou  the 
gifts  and  the  givers.  Remember  in  mercy  our  friend  and 
brother  who  could  not  be  present.  May  the  building  dedi- 
cated today  be  used  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  in  the 
dissemination    of    truth.       May    those    trained    therein    know- 


God,  find  truth;  and  go  out  to  serve  God  and  man  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Divine  will. 

And,  now  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God,  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  rest  upon  and  abide  with  all  of  us  even  now  and 
evermore.     Amen. 
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The  Artelia  Roney  Duke  Science  Building 

By  Dr.  J.  W.  Wellons,  Emeritus  College  Pastor' 
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I 

When  I  turn  back  in  memory 

My  past  life  to  review, 
Recalling  loved  and  honored  names 

Of  friends  that  once  I  knew, 


One   name   stands   out   preeminent, 
True   Christian    woman   she, 

As   friend,   as   wife,   and    mother 
Was  all  she  well  could  be. 


IV 
Two  sons  she  left   to  mourn  her  los< 

Her  memory  to  retain, 
And  God  has  richly  blessed  them  be 

Much  worldly  wealth  to  gain. 

V 

So  when  disaster  came  to  us, 

At  our  bclov'd   College, 
The  greatest  pride  of  Alamance 

And   fount  of  useful   knowledge, 


VII 
In   memory   of   their    mother's 

As   token  of  their   love, 
This   Science   Hall    will    always 

Their    filial    love    to   prove, 

VIII 
As   noble  gift  to  worthy  cause, 

We  know  'twas  freely  given. 
Transferring   thus   some  worldly 

For   treasures  stored   in   Heave 


III 
Devoted  woman,  mother,  wife, 

Above  censure,   or   rebuke, 
The  world  is  better  for  the  life 

Of  Artelia  Roney  Duke. 


VI 
We  asked  their  aid,  we  prayed  to  God, 

And  God  has  heard  our  prayer, 
Op'ning  the  hearts  of  these  two  friends, 

With  us  their  wealth  to  share. 


IX 
For  such   a   mother's  mem 

To  full   commemorate, 
No   monument   can   be   toi 

No  cost  can  be  too  grc 


high, 


::'  Dr.  Wellons  knew  Mrs.  Duke,  her  husband,  and  her  two  sons.  This  poem  was  written  just  before 
he  attained  his  one  hundredth  birthday,  January  1,  1926.  He  is  now  ,n  his  one  hundred  and  second 
year. — Editor. 
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NEWSPAPER  EDITORIALS 


Elon's  Great  Day 

(From  The  Daily  Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C.) 

The  Artelia  Roney  Duke  Building,  at  Elon  College, 
recently  dedicated  by  representatives  of  B.  N.  Duke  and 
the  late  James  B.  Duke  to  the  advancement  of  scientific 
research,  is  another  milestone  in  the  long  history  of  Duke 
benefactions  to  the  cause  of  education  in  North  Carolina.  It 
is  fitting  that  the  mother  of  two  such  illustrious  sons  should  be 
so  honored.  And  what  honor  could  be  greater  than  for  her 
name  to  lead  the  feet  of  young  generations  along  the  path  of 
mental  development? 

The  building,  planned  by  the  two  brothers  before  the 
death  of  James  B.  Duke,  was  presented  by  a  representative 
of  Benjamin  Duke  because  of  the  latter's  illness.  Of  all  the 
Dukes,  only  Mrs.  B.  N.  Duke  was  present  to  see  this  building 


*  In  addition  to  their  excellent  news  stories  of  the  dedication  exercises, 
in  most  cases  written  by  their  staff  correspondents,  the  newspapers  were 
generous  in  their  editorial  comments.  It  has  been  thought  well  to  preserve 
some  of  these  in  this  Bulletin. — Editor. 


added  to  the  golden  cloth  of  educational  benevolence  which 
enwraps  North  Carolina  as  a  monument  to  the  family.  Gov- 
ernor McLean,  himself  unable  to  attend  the  exercises  which 
drew  many  prominent  in  the  State's  educational  and  develop- 
ment life,  sent  a  message  by  A.  T.  Allen,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  which  announced  to  the  world 
official  recognition  of  the  indissoluble  ties  which  bind  the 
Dukes  to  the  cause  of  North  Carolina  education. 

A  great  day  for  Elon  College,  it  was  no  less  a  great  day  for 
the  State.  At  the  college  it  marked  the  opening  of  one  of  the 
group  of  five  magnificent,  fire-proof  structures  which  have 
arisen  from  the  ashes  of  the  college's  disastrous  fire  of  five 
years  ago.  It  meant  that  an  integral  part  of  a  great  insti- 
tution which  for  years  has  led  youth  of  the  State  to  greater 
achievement  was  prepared  for  even  greater  service. 

Cold  statues  of  marble  or  long  epitaphs  in  history  can 
never  adequately  mark  the  greatness  of  the  sons  of  Artelia 
Roney  Duke.  But  the  mind  of  youth  is  always  fresh.  Great 
industrial  enterprises  die,  change  hands  and  become  disassoci- 
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ated  from  the  names  of  their  founders,  but  educational  insti- 
tutions founded  on  a  service  such  as  has  been  the  heritage 
of  Elon  live  through  the  ages,  and  the  names  and  ambitions 
of  their  founders  and  benefactors  are  forever  green  in  the 
hearts  of  faculty,  students  and  alumni. 

The  Dukes — Benjamin  and  James — following  in  the  path 
laid  out  by  their  father,  Washington  Duke,  have  not  only 
builded  memorials  of  brick  and  stone  to  their  name,  but 
have  carved  out  niches  for  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  love  the  State  and  long  for  its  achievement. 

To  Elon's  heritage  of  service  is  added  another,  the  heritage 
of  great  industrial  achievement  turned  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind  and  sons  and  daughters  of  North  Carolina  in  par- 
ticular. Well  may  Elon  be  proud,  and  well  may  Artelia 
Roney  Duke,  looking  down  on  the  works  of  her  sons,  be 
proud! 

Elon's  Duke  Memorial 

(From  The  Daily  News,  Greensboro,  N.  C.) 
Elon  College's  pride  in  its  new  science  building,  memorial 
to  their  mother  by  Benjamin  N.  and  James  B.  Duke,  is  evident. 
It  is  a  pride  especially  shared   by   the   thousands   throughout 


the  state  having  personal,  family  and  denominational  interest 
in  Elon;  but  it  is  indeed  a  monument  of  character  to  give- 
pride  to  all  North  Carolinians.  The  opening  of  the  building 
the  day  before  yesterday,  birthday  of  the  surviving  donor — 
incidentally,  also  that  of  President  W.  A.  Harper  of  Elon — 
was  invested  with  a  ceremonial  of  sincere  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  good  woman  who  gave  the  State  these  indus- 
trial giants. 

The  evidences  of  the  Duke  conviction  of  the  obligations  of 
stewardship,  of  which  this  is  the  latest  to  center  attention, 
serving  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  generations. 
are  invested  not  only  with  permanence,  but  with  life.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Dukes  in  giving  compares  well  with  their 
ability  in  accumulating. 

Duke  Science  Building 

(From   The  Neivs  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  X.  C.) 

The  dedication  of  the  new  Duke  Science  Building  at  Elon 

College   yesterday   is   an   event   of   State-wide    interest.      That 

institution  has  set  the  pace  of  architectural  beauty  and  unity 

among  North  Carolina  educational  institutions.     It  is  the  gift 
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of  James  and  Benjamin  Duke,  millionaires,  in  memory  of  their 
mother,  erected  at  the  chief  college  of  her  native  county. 

The  dedication  occurred  on  the  seventy-third  birthday  of 
Benjamin  N.  Duke.  His  richer  brother  was  able  to  give  on  a 
larger  scale,  but  the  many  smaller  donations  by  the  surviving 
brother  indicate  an  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
smaller  colleges.  His  help  has  stimulated  enlargement  and 
improvement,  and  induced  others  to  join  in  increasing  facilities 
in  a  score  of  institutions. 

The  Duke  Science  Building 

(From  The  Daily  Times,  Burlington,  N.  C.) 
We  congratulate  Elon  College  and  its  president,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Harper,  on  the  new  Artelia  Duke  Science  building  formally 
presented  yesterday  by  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Sands,  Jr.,  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  and  the  late  James  B.  Duke.  The  building 
was  presented  as  a  memorial  to  their  mother,  Artelia  Roney 
Duke,  whom  they  never  remembered,  she  having  died  at  the 
age  of  29.  The  Duke  brothers  seem  to  have  heaped  all  honor 
on  their  illustrious  father,  Washington  Duke,  and  justly  so, 
for  it  was  he  who  raised  them.  They  have  now  come 
forward  with  a  magnificent  gift  in  honor  of  the  mother  they 


never  remembered.  It  is  said  that  James  B.  Duke  in  his 
later  years  said  that  many  of  his  fine  qualities  he  believed 
came  from  his  mother. 

It  was  but  fitting  that  this  memorial  should  be  placed  in 
Alamance  county,  for  here  Artelia  Roney  Duke  was  born 
and  grew  up  to  be  wooed  by  the  famous  Washington  Duke 
and  won.  And  it  is  but  fitting  that  Elon  College  should  be 
selected  to  receive  this  memorial.  Artelia  Duke's  name  will 
live  through  the  ages  in  the  training  of  young  men  and 
women  in  the  sciences.  What  better  memorial  could  they 
have  given  than  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  the  land,  education  and  training  that  their  dear  mother 
and  father  were  denied. 

Elon  College  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
prominent  colleges  of  the  South.  The  citizens  of  Alamance 
should  make  a  visit  to  Elon  and  acquaint  themselves  with  its 
wonderful  plant  and  staff  of  teachers.  At  its  head  Elon  has 
a  consecrated  Christian  statesman  whose  aim  is  first  of  all  to 
build  Christian  character  through  education.  We  need  more 
men  like  Dr.  Harper  at  the  head  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  America  today. 
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Elon's  Great  Day 

(From  The  Christian  Sun,  Richmond,  Va.) 
Wednesday,  April  the  27th,  was  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
Elon  College.  It  was  a  day  and  an  occasion  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  memory.  History  will  keep  that  day,  and  its  events,  and 
embalm  them  for  the  decades  and  centuries  to  come.  The 
daily  press,  reporters,  and  writers  have  graphically  described 
the  movements  of  the  day,  noted  the  panorama  in  splendid 
fashion  and  made  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  public  the 
honorable  incidents  and  happenings  of  the  occasion.  This 
line  is  written  out  of  sheer  admiration,  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  spirit  that  made  the  day  possible  and  the  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  and  penetrated  every  item  and  event  of  the 
day's  marvelous  program. 

Be  it  said  first  of  all  that  the  building  dedicated  is  a 
magnificent  monument  in  steel  and  brick  to  the  achievements 
and  pursuit  of  Science — Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology,  Botany, 
Zoology  and  the  rest.  That  much  said,  then  pass  on  to  the 
spirit  of  the  men  that  made  the  building  and  the  dedication 
possible;  for  two  sons,  B.  N.  and  J.  B.  Duke,  had  given  this 
building  and  through  their  representatives  were  now  dedicat- 


ing it  in  memory  of  their  Christian  mother.  The  Science 
building  on  the  campus  at  Elon  College,  be  it  borne  in  mind, 
is  connected  by  a  brick  archway  with  our  Christian  Educa- 
tion building  and  was  given  in  memory  of  mother.  As 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  would  say,  "This  symbolizes  some- 
what." On  the  campus  at  Elon  College  in  visible  form  we 
have  linked  up  science  with  religion,  and  the  study  of  nature 
and  nature's  forces  with  the  best  gift  Nature  ever  gave  to 
the  world;  namely,  MOTHER.  Love  for  mother  has  built 
and  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  one  of  the 
best  equipped  scientific  buildings  in  all  this  Southern  coun- 
try. Come  to  Elon  and  see  and  you  will  agree  that  love  for 
mother  has  wrought  a  noble  work,  done  a  most  magnanimous 
deed,  established  a  memorial  to  the  fact  that  mother  love. 
like  faith  in  God,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

There  is  one  incident  connected  with  that  dedication  and 
the  building  that  must  not  be  overlooked  and  is  significant. 
On  the  walls  in  the  main  hall  of  this  scientific  building  hangs 
that  mother's  picture,  a  rare  painting  done  by  a  skilled  artist 
in  life  size.  On  either  side  of  that  painting,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  are  the  pictures  also  done  by  the  hand  of  a  skilled 
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artist  of  her  two  noble  sons.  They  are  manly-looking  men. 
One  wonders  which  does  the  greater  honor,  that  strong  and 
yet  complacent  face  of  mother,  to  the  sons,  or  the  honorable 
and  distinguished  sons,  to  the  mother.  Those  three  are  a 
group  study  that  charm  and  enchant  one  and  give  rein 
to  the  imagination  and  to  vision;  the  noble  mother,  stand- 
ing between  her  two  great  sons,  who  have  done  more,  certainly 
more,  in  a  material  and  financial  way  to  bless  and  benefit  and 
uplift  the  South  than  any  two  men  of  our  day;  those  two 
sons  with  mother  by  their  side,  mother  whom  they  loved, 
mother  they  now  honor,  mother  whom  they  could  never 
forget.  They,  as  well  as  this  building,  are  also  her  monument. 
Well,  it  was  a  great  day.  There  was  not  a  flaw  in  the 
program  from  start  to  finish.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
inspiration  and  the  symbol  of  the  occasion  swept  speakers 
and  hearers  off  their  feet  and  glorified  the  occasion,  not  only 
with  eloquent  utterance,  but  with  sublime  emotion.  Speakers 
apologized  for  giving  away  to  unbidden  tears  and  hearers 
trembled  with  emotion  and  were  thrilled  as  their  minds  and 
hearts  caught  the  sublime  and  holy  visions  of  great  achieve- 
ment   and   of    the    consecrated    purpose    and    deed    which    had 


caused  two  worthy  sons  to  pay  most  noble  tribute  to  a  most 
worthy  and  a  most  devoted  mother.  One  could  not  keep 
back  the  tears  on  a  day  like  that  and  those  tears  were  not 
the  sign  of  weakness,  but  of  strength.  For  if  one's  emotions 
are  not  stirred  on  an  occasion  and  by  an  event  of  that  sort, 
one's  heart  must  be  hard  indeed  and  one's  mind  must  be 
calloused  indeed  with  the  world  of  sordid  things. 

How  grateful  Elon  is  for  this  building  and  for  that  day: 
for  the  life  of  the  godly  mother  that  inspired  it,  and  the 
lives  and  labors  and  love  of  the  magnanimous  sons  whose 
hearts  conceived  it  and  whose  liberality  made  it  a  glorious 
reality! 

A  Highly  Significant  Event 

(From  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  Dayton,  Ohio) 
The  dedication  of  the  Duke  Science  Building  at  Elon 
College  on  April  27  deserves  more  than  passing  comment. 
It  was  not  only  an  occasion  dignified  by  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  notables,  including  the  governor  of  the  State,  the 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  and 
other  prominent  individuals,  but  was  also  an  event  of  filial 
devotion  which  was  particularly  timely  at  this  season  of  the 
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year  when  the  mind  is  crowded  with  the  thought  of  mothers 
and  Mothers'  Day.  For  the  Duke  Science  Building,  erected  by 
Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  and  his  late  brother,  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke,  of  the 
noted  Duke  family  of  North  Carolina,  was  dedicated  to  their 
mother  and  becomes  an  enduring  remembrance  of  the  deep 
love  with  which  they  cherish  her  memory.  It  is  a  monument 
transcendently  superior  to  any  inert  mass  of  marble  that  they 
might  have  reared  to  her  in  the  cemetery;  for  it  is  a  living 
thing,  pulsating  with  young  life  that  passes  in  and  out  of 
its  walls  year  by  year  in  order  to  secure  an  enduement  of 
power  and  preparation  for  their  future  usefulness.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  continuous  and  perennial  monument,  and  generations  yet 
unborn  will  come  and  go  through  its  halls  in  grateful,  even 
if  unspoken  and  largely  unconscious,  appreciation  of  these 
far-sighted  men  who  made  the  building  a  reality  and  of  the 
mother  whose  generous  spirit  and  large-visioned  training  in 
Christian  service  made  such  sons  possible. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  not  that  these  two  brothers  have 
thus  honored  a  noble  mother,  but  rather  that  so  few  sons 
and  daughters  have  had  the  great  common  sense  and  under- 
standing of  life  to  do  something  like  this  in  memory  of  their 


own  loved  ones  rather  than  to  waste  their  substance  in  riotous 
living  or  worse  than  waste  it  in  selfish  hoarding.  The  more 
we  see  of  the  exquisite  joy  which  comes  through  such  generous 
giving,  the  more  puzzled  we  are  in  seeking  to  understand  whs 
so  many  men  and  women  of  means  deny  themselves  this 
ineffable  blessing. 

For  still  another  reason  was  the  occasion  at  Elon  note- 
worthy. The  placing  of  a  science  building  on  the  campus  of 
a  distinctively  Christian  college,  and  side  by  side  with  a  like 
building  for  Christian  education  as  complementing  units  in 
this  general  educational  equipment,  is  significant  of  the  close 
relations  which  science  and  religion  bear  to  each  other  and  a 
happy  prophecy  of  the  fast-coming  day  when  everywhere 
they  will  be  recognized  as  inseparable  in  human  thought  and 
action.  All  too  tardy  has  been  this  recognition  on  the  part 
of  both  some  scientists  and  some  religionists.  Humiliating 
to  both  science  and  religion  has  been  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  followers  of  each  have  looked  with  disdain  or 
hostile  opposition  upon  the  other  great  branch  of  life  and 
learning.  But  those  who  have  thought  either  clearly  or 
profoundly  in  either  realm  have  soon  discovered  how   true  a 
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unit  life  is,  and  how  each  of  the  many  spheres  of  life  and 
knowledge  interplays  and  merges  into  all  the  others  until  no 
mind  can  distinguish  where  either  begins  or  ends  or  how  much 
each  is  dependent  on  and  responsible  to  all  the  others.  Slowly, 
but  steadily,  both  among  scientists  and  religionists,  this  truth 
is  making  its  way.  And  we  are  confident  that  the  faculty 
and  students  who  shall  occupy  the  Duke  Science  Building, 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  science  and  surrounded  with 
the  deep  religious  atmosphere  and  idealism  of  Elon,  shall  help 
to  clarify  and  make  that  truth  permanent. 

This  indeed  must  have  been  a  most  happy  and  auspicious 
occasion  for  President  Harper  and  his  faithful  co-laborers  and 
supporters  of  Elon,  and  our  unfeigned  congratulations  are 
with  them  in  the  fullest  significance  of  the  day. 

The  Duke  Science  Building 

(From  Maroon  and  Gold,  Elon  College,  N.  C.) 
We  are  certainly  fortunate  that  B.  N.  and  J.  B.  Duke 
were  born  in  North  Carolina  and  that  they  were  born  with 
generous  attitudes  toward  their  fellowmen,  as  well  as  endowed 
with  the  ability  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  their 
native  section  and  thus  to  amass  great  fortunes. 


Elon  College  is  particularly  fortunate  that  the  mother  of 
these  two  splendid  captains  of  industry  was  born  in  Alamance 
County.  It  is  certainly  fitting  that  the  county  which  gave 
Mrs.  Duke  birth  and  in  whose  soil  she  lies  buried  should  be  the 
site  of  a  memorial  to  her. 

She  was  certainly  a  queenly  woman,  as  anyone  who  looks 
upon  her  portrait  as  it  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Science  Build- 
ing dedicated  to  her  must  inevitably  conclude  and,  when  you 
look  upon  her  noble  sons  whose  portraits  flank  hers  on  either 
side,  the  conclusion  is  likewise  inevitable  that  not  only  did 
they  have  a  queenly  mother,  but  that  their  father  must  have 
been  a  prince  among  men. 

Persons  who  are  better  qualified  to  speak  have  already 
spoken  at  the  dedication  service  about  the  place  of  this  Science 
Building  in  the  program  and  curriculum  of  our  college.  We 
can  only  say  that  students  and  faculty  and  all  interested  in 
Elon  alike  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  generosity  which  made 
the  science  building  on  the  Elon  campus  a  living  witness  to 
love  for  mother  on  the  part  of  distinguished  and  grateful  and 
generous  sons. 
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COACH  D.  C.  WALKER 

ATHLETICS 


SUE  RAINE,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 
HOUSEHOLD    ECONOMICS 


New  Faculty  Members 


COACH  D.  C.  WALKER  will  take 
charge  of  the  coaching  work  at  Elon 
College  this  year  in  football,  basket- 
ball, and  baseball.  During  the  summer 
Coach  Walker  is  playing  professional 
baseball  with  the  Wilson  Club  in  the 
Virginia  League. 

In  college  athletics  Coach  Walker  has 
been  an  outstanding  player  at  Howard 
College,  Birmingham,  and  at  Yanderbilt 
University.  He  played  the  position  of 
quarterback  in  football,  forward  in 
basketball,  and  shortstop  in  baseball. 
For  two  years  he  was  selected  as  all- 
state  quarterback  and  all-state  short- 
stop, and  was  awarded  a  cup  as  the 
best  all-round  athlete  at  Howard  Col- 
lege.    At      Vanderbilt      University     he 
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Rochester  Club  of  the   Inter- 

national   league,    and    one    season    with 
the   Norfolk   club. 

His  coaching  experience  consists  of 
seven  years  of  successful  work  in  high 
school  and  college  sports,  which  include 
the  Eoanoke,  West  Point,  and  Columbia 
high  schools  in  Alabama,  and  Howard 
College  and  Atlantic   Christian  College. 

Coach  Walker's  college  and  profes- 
sional playing  records,  and  his  success 
in  coaching,  speak  emphatically  as  to 
his  ability  for  this  position.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  coaches  who  has  had 
equal  success  in  all  three  major  sports. 
In  addition  to  the  coaching  of  the 
athletic  teams  he  will  teach  tie-  course 
in  Education  [-M. 

MISS  SUM  RAINE,  B.  S..  M.  A.,  be- 
comes head  of  the  Department  of  House- 
hold Economics  this  year.  She  holds 
the  B.  S.  degree  from  the  Harrison- 
burg State  Normal  College  in  Virginia 
and  I  ho  M.  A.  degree  from  Columbia 
U  n  iversity. 

Miss    Raine    has  specialized   in    House- 
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hold  Arts  in  all  her  college  work,  and 
has  had  three  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence in  these  subjects  at  Averett  Col- 
lege in  Virginia.  She  comes  to  Elon 
College  highly  recommended  and  is 
well  prepared  for  her  work  here.  She 
will  teach  all  the  Courses  in  Domestic 
Science   and   Domestic   Art. 

MISS  EMILY  JOHNSTON,  A.  B., 
B.  0.,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is  the  new 
head  of  the  Department  of  Expression 
and  Physical  Education  for  women. 
Miss  Johnston  has  had  three  years  very 
successful  experience  as  teacher  of  Ex- 
pression and  Physical  Education  in 
Frank  Hughes  College  of  Clifton,  Tenn. 
President  Shipp  of  Frank  Hughes  Col- 
lege states:  "We  found  her  work  along 
all  lines  to  be  of  a  most  satisfactory 
nature.  She  is  a  delightful  platform 
entertainer  and  as  coach  of  plays  she 
was  a  pronounced  success." 

Miss  Johnston  is  a  graduate  of  King's 
School  of  Oratory  and  of  the  West  ATir- 
ginia  Normal  College,  where  she  major- 
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EMILY  JOHNSTON,  A  B.,  B.  O. 

EXPRESSION  AND   PHYSICAL   CULTURE 


ed  in  English  with  special  reference  to 
oral  interpretation.  Prof.  Walter 
Barnes,  the  head  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  that  institution,  says: 
"She  is  an  unusual  young  woman  and 
very  talented  in  her  special  line.-' 

Miss  Johnston  will  teach  Education 
I-W,  English  III-D  (Class  Expression 
I),  private  work  in  Expression,  and  the 
Physical  Education  work  for  young-  wo- 
men. 

MISS  MAEGARET  LAWEENCE,  of 
Lynchburg.  Va.,  will  teach  the  com- 
mercial subjects.  She  had  her  business 
training  at  the  Fredericksburg  State 
Teacherss  College  and  finished  the  Busi- 
ness Education  course  there  in  1923. 
For  the  past  four  years  Miss  Liv. 
has  been  teacher  of  the  Business  courses 
at  the  E.  C.  Class  High  School.  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  Her  training  and  experience 
in  this  line  amply  qualities  her  to  take- 
over the  business  work  here  this   year. 


MARGARET  LAWRENCE 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 
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With  The  Faculty  At   The  Summer  Schools 


President  W.  A.  Harper  is  at  Colum- 
bia University  this  summer  engaged  in 
research  work  in  Eeligious  Education. 
He  is  assigned  the  problem  of  ' '  What 
constitutes  a  major  in  Eeligious  Educa- 
tion for  the  Denominational  College, 
based  on  what  the  departments  of 
Religious  Education  of  the  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  the  United  States  are 
now  offering. ' ' 

Mrs.  Harper  accompanied  President 
Harper  to  New  York  and  she  is  a 
student  at  Columbia  pursuing  courses 
in  voice  and  musical  appreciation  un- 
der Dean  Butler.  Miss  Florence  Fisher 
is  also  at  Columbia  taking  work  in  the 
Music  Department. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Barney  and  Dr.  W.  M. 
Jay  are  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  the   English  Department. 

Professors  W.  J.  Cotten,  L.  D.  Martin, 
and  S.  A.  Bennett  are  students  at   the 


University  of  Chicago  in  their  respec- 
tive   departments. 

Two  of  the  Elon  Faculty  members 
are  teaching  in  Summer  Schools:  Dr. 
T.  C.  Amick,  Mathematics,  at  the  Ashe- 
ville  Normal,  and  Prof.  O.  W.  Johnson, 
Education,  at  the  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  two  Elon  teachers,  Prof.  M.  W. 
Hook  in  Mathematics,  and  Prof.  T.  E. 
White  in   Spanish  and  German. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Powell  is  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Miss  Helen  Stearns  at  the 
University  of  Boston,  Prof.  R.  B.  Tow- 
er at  Cornell  University,  and  Prof.  A. 
R.  VanCleave  at  the  University  of 
Indiana,  all  taking  studies  in  their  re- 
spective fields. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Velie  are  at 
Syracuse  University  studying  in  the 
Music  Department. 


Orientation  Courses 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Orientation  Courses.  These 
courses  are  planned  to  unify  the  departmental  courses  which  students 
take  from  year  to  year  and  to  integrate  their  knowledge  so  that  ex- 
perience may  become  a  single  whole. 

In  the  Freshman  year  Bible  I  is  the  Orientation  Course  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  college 
year,  though  it  is  urged  that  it  be  elected  in  the  Freshman  year. 

The  Orientation  Course  for  Sophomores  is  Philosophy  III-A. 
This  is  the  General  Psychology  course  presented  as  an  Orientation 
Course  and  as  such  is  open  only  to  Sophomores.  Juniors  and  Seniors 
who  elect  Psychology  will  take  the  course  listed  in  the  schedule  as 
Philosophy  III-B. 

The  Orientation  Course  for  Juniors  is  Social  Science  III,  but  will 
be  omitted  this  year  since  Prof.  VanCleave  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence. 

The  Orientation  Course  for  Seniors  is  Bible  IV.  It  is  open  this 
year  both  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  since  Social  Science  III  will  not 
be  given. 
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New  Courses  Offered  For  1927 

HISTORY  III-A :  The  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War.  Poli- 
tical and  economic  reconstruction,  North  and  South  ;  the  appearance  of 
new  problems;  the  paper-money  and  silver  questions;  the  tariff;  the 
growth  of  big  business  and1  government  regulations;  the  civil  service; 
the  rilling  up  of  the  West ;  agrarian  and  political  unrest ;  labor 
problems;  the  new  foreign  policy;  third-party  movements;  the  World 
War,  and  its  aftermath.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  History  II 
and  to  Seniors.     Professor  Martin. 

SCIENCE  IV-C.  Fall  Term,  Animal  Micrology.  Principles  and 
methods  of  killing,  fixing,  imbedding,  sectioning,  staining,  mounting, 
drawing,  reconstructing,  and  use  of  microscope.  Spring  Term,  Sys- 
tematic Biology.  The  identification  of  the  common  plants  and  animals 
of  this  region  to  acquire  familarity  with  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  great  groups,  with  the  use  of  manuals.     Prof.  Powell. 


Some  General  Requirements  For  1927 -928 

Seniors 

Beginning  with  the  fall  semester  of  1927  all  seniors  shall  be  required 
to  write  a  term  paper  either  in  his  major  or  a  department  in  which  he 
has  done  eighteen  hours  work.  The  subject  of  the  paper  shall  be  as- 
signed before  the  close  of  the  fall  semester  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment after  consulting  with  the  student.  Each  senior  shall  notify  the 
head  of  the  department  by  December  1st  that  he  desires  to  write  the 
paper  in  that  department.  The  scope,  length,  and  value  of  the  paper 
shall  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student 
elects  to  write.  This  paper  shall  be  handed  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment by  May  1st.  Seniors  shall  not  be  required  to  deliver  orations  in 
competition  for  a  place  on  the  commencement  program.  The  saluta- 
torian  and  valedictorian  will  not  be  required  to  deliver  orations  on 
commencement  day.     Their  names,  however,  will  be  announced. 

Juniors 

In  collaboration  with  the  literary  societies  all  juniors  shall  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  and  deliver  an  original  oration  or  essay  as  a  junior 
requirement  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  Eight  of  the  contestants  shall  be 
selected  to  speak  during  the  commencement  season  as  society  repre- 
sentatives. Non-society  members  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  place  on 
the  commencement  season  program  but  are  required  to  deliver  the 
oration  or  essay  as  a  junior  requirement  for  the  degree.  Each  society 
shall  select  one  judge  for  this  contest.  The  contest  is  to  be  held  in 
April  of  each  year.  Students  entering  the  senior  class  with  advanced 
standing  will  be  required  to  prepare  and  deliver  an  original  oration 
or  essay  as  a  requirement  for  graduation. 
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Academic  Requirements  for  A.  B.  Degree 

_  A  major,  a  minor  in  one  foreign  language,  a  minor  in  a  natural 
science  or  Mathematics,  and  elective  minor,  Bible  I,  one  course  in 
History,  and  elective  work  to  complete  120  semester  hours,  is  the  re- 
quirement for  the  degree.  See  1927  catalogue,  pages  6/-68'for  detail- 
ed requirements. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Classification 

Fresriman:    Fifteen  carnegie  units  from  an  accredited  High  School 

or  by  special  examination. 
Sophomore:    Credit  for  18  semester  hours  of  college  work. 
Junior:    Credit  for  48  semester  hours  of  college  work. 
Senior:    Credit  for  84  semester  hours  of  college  work. 

Prospective  Teachers 

Students  intending  to  teach  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  should 
consult  the  Dean  before  making  out  their  couses  so  as  to  meet  the 
new  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  is 
very  important  as  a  complete  re-organization  has  been  effected  in  the 
public  schools. 

Virginia  Teachers 

The  courses  in  Education  I-M,  and  I-W  meet  the  requirements 
•of  the  West  Law  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  They  include  School 
Hygiene  with  physical  inspection  of  school  children,  and  the  teachino- 
of  physical  education  in  elementary  or  high  school.  These  courses 
are  limited  to  students  in  the  three  upper  classes  and  preferably  to 
those  who  expect  to  make  teaching  their  life  work. 

General  Registration 

Freshmen  will  register  on  September  5th  and  the  upper  classmen 
will  register  on  September  8th.  Registration  must  be  completed  by 
6:00  P.  M.  on  the  designated  dates  or  else  pay  the  delayed  registra- 
tion charge  of  $1.00  per  day  up  to  and  including  five  days". 

Regular  classes  will  begin  for  Freshmen  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 8th  and  for  the  upper  classmen  on  the  morning-  of  Septem- 
ber 9th.  r 

Important  for  Freshmen 

All  freshmen  are  requested  to  arrive  on  Monday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  by  11:00  o'clock,  as  the  first  chapel  service  will  be  held 
at  that  time,  and  special  instruction  in  the  college  work  will  begin 
immediately  after. 

The  Freshman  period  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans, 
and  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussions  groups,  and  consultation  with 
faculty  members  and  advisers,  with  special  social  and  recreational 
features. 

The  purpose  of  this  period  is  to  acquaint  the  new  students  with 
the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  college;  with  the  requirements  of  the 
courses  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue;  the  proper  use  of  the  library 
and  college  facilities;  and  with  what  will  be  expected  and  required  of 
them  during  the  year. 
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Announcements 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  class  without  the  proper  registra- 
tion cards.  Absences  will  be  counted  in  all  cases  from  the  day  class 
work  begins. 

All  students  should  study  carefully  pages  67-68  of  the  1927 
catalogue  before  arranging  their  course  of  study. 

All  students  should  bring  pillow,  pillow  slips,  sheets,  bed  covering, 
towels,  napkins,  and  toilet  articles.  The  Alumni  Building  is  furnished 
with  single  beds,  all  other  buildings  have  double  beds,  unless  by  spe- 
cial arrangement. 

Elon  College  is  located  on  the  Southern  Railway  between  Greens- 
boro and  Durham,  and  is  also  on  state  highway  No.  10,  with  bus  ser- 
vice on  regular  hour  schedules  both  from  the  East  and  West.  East- 
bound  trains  arrive  at  Elon  as  follows:  2:39  a.  m.,  12:01  p.  m.,  5:48 
p.  m.,  and  9:35  p.  m.  Westbound  trains  arrive  at  12:56  a.  m.,  8:32 
a.  m.,  3:02  p.  m.,  and  7:19  p.  m.  Students  who  find  it  necessary  to 
come  in  on  the  night  trains  (12:56  a.  m.  and  2:39  a.  m.)  should  notify 
the  college  authorities  so  that  proper  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
having  the  students  met.  All  other  trains  will  be  met  by  representa- 
tives of  the  student  religious  organizations  and  every  assistance  will 
be  given  the  new  students  in  getting  them  properly  located  in  their 
rooms.  Leave  baggage  checks  with  the  college  deans  and  trunks  will 
be  delivered  free  of  charge. 


Absences  and  Grade  Penalties 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester,  1927,  the  following  regu- 
lations concerning  absences  will  apply: 

Absences  from  classes  for  any  reason  to  the  extent  of  15%  of  the 
credit  value  of  the  course  attaches  a  "no-credit"  to  the  final  grade  in 
that  particular  subject.  This  applies  to  Church,  Sunday  School, 
Physical  Training  and  all  college  duties  for  which  attendance  is  re- 
quired. Such  attachments  to  grades  may  be  removed  by  taking  an 
extra  three-hour  course  the  following  year.  One  extra  course,  howT- 
ever,  cannot  remove  the  "no-credit"  attachments  on  mo-e  than  three 
subjects,  and  no  semester  hour  credits  will  be  given  for  the  extra 
course.  When  absences  of  20%,  or  over,  accumulate  in  any  subject  it 
must  be  repeated  in  order  for  credit  to  be  given.  Tardies  count  as 
one-half  absence. 

Absences  "from  regularly  scheduled  tests  count  double.  Absences 
on  the  day  before  and  the  day  after  holidays,  and  absences  on  the  day 
before  and  the  day  after  athletic  games  count  double.  This  applies  to 
the  15%  rule  as  well  as  the  grade  penalty  system. 

For  class  absences  a  penalty  deduction  of  final  grades  will  be 
made  as  follows:  For  five  in  any  one  subject  in  the  first  semester,  or 
six  in  the  second  semester,  a  deduction  of  5%  will  be  made  from  the 
final  grade ;  for  eight  in  the  first  semester,  or  nine  in  the  second 
semester,  10%  deduction  from  the  final  grade ;  and  for  eleven  in  the 
first  semester,  or  twelve  in  the  second,  15%  deduction.  Absences 
caused  directly  by  prolonged  illness  of  a  week  or  more,  or  college 
representation  away  from  the  campus,  are  exempted  from  the  grade 
penalty  and  the  double  absence  clause,  but  not  from  the  15%  rule. 


"ON  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  MAIN  STREET' 


VIEW  OF  A  PORTION  OF  T 

This  picture  was  taken  from  the  front  of  the  Administration  Building  overlooking  th 
the  campus  where  tall  oaks,  walks,  and  winding  driveways  abound.     The  beauty  of  the  cai 
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rcle  driveway  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  campus.     It  is  typical  of  all  other  parts  of 
;  is  justly  a  source  of  great  pride  to  all  Elonites. 
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Financial  Matters 

The  College  charges  which  must  be  paid  when  the  student  matri- 
culates on  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  in  September  and  the  spring 
semester  in  January  are  as  follows : 

September  January- 
Payment  Payment 

Matriculation  Fee  $  20.00  $  20.00 

Literary  Tuition  35 .00  40.00 

Board  90.00  1 10.00 

Room  Rent,  Alumni  and  West  Dormitories  32-5Q  37-5° 

Room  Rent,  East  Dormitory  _T 27-S°  32-5° 

Room  Rent,  Ladies'  Hall  :__ . 22.00  28.00 

Breakage  Fee 5.00 

Laboratory  Fee  5.00  5.00 

Medicine  Fee  1.00  1.00 

Piano,  Organ,  or  Voice,  Under  Director 45-00  55-QO 

Piano  or  Voice,  Under  Assistant 40.00  50.00 

Violin,  Expression,  or  Art,  each  35-QO  45-00 

Commercial  Subjects,  each  I5-00  I5-00 

Class  Expression,  All  Theory  subjects  in  Music, 

as  Counterpoint,  etc.  20.00  25.00 

Story  Telling  _ 7.50  7.50 

Extra  Literary   Course  10.00  10.00 

For  any  other  items  of  expense,  the  student  will  see  the  catalogue, 
page  56,  et.  seq. 

The  student  rooming  in  Alumni  or  West  Dormitory,  Board- 
ing in  the  College  Dining  Hall,  and  taking  literary  course  only  will 
pay  to  the  Business  Manager  on  matriculation  in  September  the  sum 
of  $188.50  and  will  pay  on  matriculating  in  January  the  sum  of  $213.50, 
making  a  total  of  $402.00  for  the  year.  Students  rooming  in  the  East 
Dormitory  pay  $5.00  less  each  term  than  those  rooming  in  the  Alumni 
or  West  Dormitory. 

The  student  rooming  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  will  pay  in  September 
the  sum  of  $88.00,  and  in  January  she  will  pay  $94.00. 

The  day  student  will  pay  as  follows:  In  September,  $60.00;  in 
January  $65.00. 

Payments  for  those  rooming  in  Alumni  Building  and  boarding 
at  the  Young  Men's  Club  are  as  follows:  On  matriculating  in  Sep- 
tember $98.50;  on  matriculating  in  January,  $103.50.  Those  rooming 
in  East  Dormitory  pay  $5.00  less  each  term. 

Payments  for  all  other  college  expenses  for  those  taking  depart- 
mental work  must  be  arranged  for  by  September  15th  and  January 
15th  of  each  year. 

Young  ladies  rooming  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  young  men  taking 
their  meals  at  the  Young  Men's  Club  will  arrange  for  payments  of 
board  with  the  Managers  of  the  boarding  department  of  these  institu- 
tions. Students  generally  pay  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  down  and  then 
pay  the  estimated  cost  of  the  board. 

Students  who  have  been  awarded  scholarships  must  present,  on 
matriculating,  their  appointment  letter  from  the  Registrar;  otherwise 
they  will  be  charged  the  regular  tuition  of  the  College. 
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The  Medicine  Fee  pays  for  medicines  administered  by  the  College 
nurse  only.  All  medicines  bought  from  drug  stores  on  a  physician's 
prescription  will  be  paid  for  by  the  students  themselves. 

Students  having  jobs  with  the  College  will  present  their  contracts 
when  matriculating  so  that  they  may  be  properly  credited  with  the 
work  the  contract  calls  for. 

All  students  who  wait  on  the  tables  in  the  College  Dining  Hall 
will  pay  $9.00  each  on  matriculating  in  September  and  $11.00  each 
on  matriculating  in  January  for  laundry  of  their  waiter's  coats. 

Students  who  do  not  arrange  for  their  full  expenses  for  the 
semester  within  fifteen  days  after  the  matriculation  day  of  each 
semester  will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  college.  The  college  does 
not  refund  any  amount  already  paid  in  by  the  student. 

Students  who  lose  their  meal  tickets  or  their  athletic  tickets  will 
be  charged  one  dollar  when  a  duplicate  ticket  is  issued. 

When  students  give  notes  for  their  expenses,  these  notes  wTill 
bear  interest  from  the  day  of  matriculation  until  they  are  paid.  These 
notes  should  not  be  given  for  longer  than  90  days  and  they  must  be 
signed  by  both  student  and  parent  except  in  case  the  student  is  a 
minor.  Then  the  note  must  be  signed  by  two  adult  persons.  Where 
notes  are  to  be  given  for  any  part  of  the  college  expenses,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  with  the  Business  Manager  before  matricula- 
tion day. 

No  student  who  is  a  minor  can  assume  the  responsibility  of  sign- 
ing a  note  for  his  or  her  tuition  or  any  other  college  expenses.  The 
College  holds  the  parent  responsible  for  all  bills  of  students  who  are 
not  21  years  of  age.  The  College  understands  that  the  parent  accepts 
this  responsibility  in  sending  his  or  her  son  or  daughter  to  college. 
In  matriculating  as  a  student  of  Elon  College  the  student  as  well  as 
the  student's  parents  accept  the  above  financial  terms  as  a  part  of  the 
contract  with  the  college. 

Students  are  assigned  to  certain  definite  rooms  when  they  enter 
college.  The  student  assigned  to  any  room  is  held  responsible  for  the 
room  and  the  furniture  until  he  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  col- 
lege and  left  the  college  campus.  All  damage  to  this  room  is  charged 
to  the  students  who  occupy  the  room.  Students  may  not  change 
rooms  without  sufficient  reason  given  to  the  Business  Manager  and 
until  the  change  of  room  is  registered  in  the  Business  Manager's  of- 
fice. A  violation  of  this  regulation  will  be  fined  in  accordance  with 
trie  gravity  of  the  offense. 

Students  will  find  that  the  cost  of  books  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  a  year.  Books  are  sold  at  publisher's  prices  at  the  college  book 
room.    They  are  sold  for  cash  only. 

Trie  Business  Manager  has  supervision  of  the  payment  for  board 
at  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  at  the  Young  Men's  Club.  Students  who  do 
not  make  proper  arrangements  to  pay  their  bills  for  board  at  these 
boarding  places  are  asked  to  withdraw  from  College. 

Each  student  must  have  a  definite  place  to  board.  The  College 
has  arranged  three  boarding  places  for  students,  the  Colleg'e  Dining 
Hall,  the  Young  Ladies'  Hall,  and  the  Young  Men's  Club.  All  stu- 
dents rooming  on  the  campus  must  pay  for  board  at  one  of  these 
boarding  halls.     No  exceptions  whatever  can  be  allowed. 
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SCHEDULE    OF    RECITATIONS 


Effective  September  8,  1927 


Hour 

Monday,     Wednesday,  Friday 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 

7:00  to     8:00 

Breakfast 

Breakfast 

8:00  to     9:00 

Bible  IV- A  (M) 
Business  Admr.  IV   (A) 
Domestic  Science  II  (A) 
Economics  IV  (A) 
Education  III-M  (W) 
English  II  (A);  IV-A  (A) 
Latin  III-IV   (A) 
Eeligious  Education  II-A  (M) 
Science  I-C  (D);  II-D  (D) 
Spanish  I  (A) 

Bible  I  (M) 

Business    Administration  I  (A) 

Domestic  Art  II  (A) 

Education  III-P  (W) 

English  I   (A) ;   II   (A) 

French  I  (A) 

Latin  I-II  (A) 

Eeligious  Education  II-C  (M) 

Science  I-D  (D) 

9:00  to  10:00 

Bible  I  (M);  IV  (M) 
Commerce   I-B    (A) 
Domestic  Science  I  (A) 
Education  IV  (A) 
English  II  (A);  III-C  (A) 
French  II  (A) 
Mathematics  I   (A) 
Philosophy  III-A  (M) 

Business  Admr.  Ill   (A) 
Commerce  I-A  (A) 
Domestic  Art  I  (A) 
Education  I  (A) 
English  IV-C  (A) 
French  II  (A) 
Greek  I  (M) 
History  I   (A) 
Mathematics  I  (A) 
Philosophy  III-B  (M) 
Science  II-B   (D) ;  III-A   (D) 

10:00  to'  11:00 

Bible  I  (M) 

Commerce  I-B   (A) 

Education  I-M  (A);  I-W  (A); 

Education  II  (A) 

French  I  (A) 

Greek  II  (M) 

History  III-A  (A) 

Mathematics  I-A  (A) ;  III  (A) 

Eeligious  Education  IV  (M) 

Science  I-A  (D);  I-B   (D) 

Spanish  II  (A) 

Chapel    (M) 

Organization  Meetings 

Athletic   Squad  Instruction 

Business  Admr.   I-A   (A) 

Education  I  (A) 

English  I  (A) ;  IV-B   (A) 

French  I-A  (A) 

German  I   (A) 

Greek  I-A  (M) 

History  II   (A) 

Mathematics  IV  (A) 

Spanish  I-A  (A) 

Luncheon 

Business  Admr.  II-A   (A) 

Education  I  (A) 

English  I   (A) 

Greek  III-IV    (M) 

Mathematics  IV-D   (A) 

Lnboratory 

Gymnasium  (3:30  to  5:00) 

Laboratory 

Commerce  I-B  (A) 
Domestic  Science  IV  (A) 
Education  II  (A) 
English  I  (A) ;  III-D   (A) 
Mathematics  II    (A) 
Eeligious  Education  I  (M) 
Science   I-A    (D);    III-D    (D); 
Science  IV-C   (D) 
Spanish  III-IV  (A) 

11:00  to   12:00 

Chapel   (M) 
Organization  Meetings 
Athletic  Squad  Instruction 

12:00  to     1:00 

English  I  (A) ;  III  (A) 
French   I-A    (A) 
German  II   (A) 
Greek  I-A    (M) 
History  I   (A) 
Mathematics  II-A   (A) 
Science  IV-A   (D) 
Spanish  I-A   (A) 

1:00  to     2:00 

Luncheon 

2:00  to     3:00 

French  III-IV   (A) 
History  IV  (A) 
Laboratory 

3:00  to     4:00 

Gymnasium   (3:30  to  5:00) 
Laboratory 

4:00   to      5:00 

Al  hlel  ics 

Gymnasium   (3:30  to  5:00) 

Lnboratory 

Aililct  ics 

Laboratory 
Dinner 

Athletics 

Gymnasium   (3:30  to  5:00) 

Lnboratory 

5:00   to      (5:00 
6:30  to     7:30 

Athletics 

Laboratory 

Dinner 
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EXPLANATIONS:  The  letters  in  parenthesis  following  each  course  indicate  the  building 
in  which  the  class  recites  as  follows:      (A)  Alamance;   (D)  Duke;    (M)  Mooney;    (W)  Whitley. 

NOTE  WELL:  The  theoretical  subjects  in  the  Department  of  Music,  Harmony  I, 
Harmony  II,  Counterpoint,  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training,  History  and  Appreciation  of 
Music,  and  Analysis  will  be  scheduled  by  Professor  Velie  after  conference  with  the  several 
classes. 

Students  in  Organ,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  and  Band  Instruments  will  arrange  their 
•courses  with  Professor  Velie. 

Students  in  Fine  Arts  will  interview  Miss  Newman  in  her  studio  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Alamance  Building. 

Students  in  Commerce  I-C  (Typewriting)  will  see  Miss  Lawrence  in  the  Commercial 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Alamance  Building. 

Expression  students  will  see  Miss  Johnston  in  her  studio  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Alamance  Building.       She  will   also    arrange  for  the- Physical  Training  for  young  women. 


Courses,  Text-Books,  Professors 

FALL  SEMESTER  1927 


Bible  I:  The  Bible,  preferably  the 
American  Eevision.  Prof.  Bennett. 
Second  floor,  Mooney  Bldg.  Bequire- 
ed  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 
Freshman  orientation  course. 

Bible  IV:  Bice's  Old  Testament  in  the 
Light  o'f  Today.  Prof.  Newman. 
Second  floor.  Mooney  Bldg.  Senior 
orientation   course. 

Bible  IV-A:  Walker's  The  History  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Prof.  Alex- 
ander.    Second  floor  Mo'oney  Bldg. 

Business  Administration  I:  Days'  His- 
tory of  Commerce.  Prof.  Tower. 
Second  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Business  Administration  I- A:  Powel- 
son's  Introductory  Accounting.  Prof. 
Tower.  Second  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Business  Administration  II-A:  Bonne- 
ville's Elements  of  Business  Fi- 
nance. Prof.  Tower.  Second  floor 
Alamance  Bldg. 

Business  Administration  III:  Con- 
verse's Marketing  Methods  and 
Policies.  Prof.  Tower.  Second  floor 
Alamance  Bldg. 

Business  Administration  IV:  Finney's 
Principles  of  Accounting,  Vol.  1. 
Prof.  Tower.  Second  floor  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 

Commerce  I-A:  20th  Century  Book- 
keeping and  Accounting.  Miss 
Lawrence.  Third  floor  Alamance 
Building. 

Commerce  I-B:  Gregg  Shorthand  Man- 
ual. Gregg  Beader.  Gregg  Speed 
Studies.  Miss  Lawrence.  Third 
floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Commerce  I-C:  Sorrelle's  New  National 
Typewriting.  Miss  Lawrence.  Third 
floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

3>omestic  Art  I:  Turner's  A.  Study  of 
Fabrics.  Prof.  Baine.  Third  floor 
Alamance  Building. 


Domestic  Art  II:  Woolman  and  Mc- 
Gowan's  Textiles.  Prof.  Baine. 
Third  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Domestic  Science  I:  Willman's  Food 
Study.  Prof.  Baine.  Third  floor 
Alamance  Bldg. 

Domestic  Science  II:  Bose's  Feeding 
the  Family.  Prof.  Baine.  Third 
floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Domestic  Science  IV:  (Text  to  be 
selected).  Prof.  Baine.  Third  floor 
Alamance  Bldg. 

Education  I:  Nor s worthy  and  Whit- 
ley's Psychology  of  Childho'od. 
Prof.  Johnson.  Second  floor  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 

Education  I-M:  Hammett  and  Lund- 
gren's  Athletics.  Prof.  Walker. 
Second  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Education  I-W:  Skarstrom's  Gymnastic 
Teaching.  Miss  Johnston.  Second 
floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Education  II:  Edwards'  The  Fund- 
amental Principles  of  Learning. 
Prof.  Johnson.  Second  floor  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 

Education  III-M:  Dann's  Manual  of 
Public  School  Music.  Mrs.  Velie. 
First  floor  Whitley  Bldg. 

Education  III-P:  Hamilton's  Piano 
Teaching  and  Its  Problems.  Prof. 
Velie.     First  floor  Whitley  Bldg. 

Education  IV:  Cubberly  's  Public 
School  Administration.  Prof.  John- 
son.    Alamance  Bldg,  second  floor. 

English  I:  Gross'  College  Composition. 
Foerster  and  Steadman's  Sentences 
and  Thinking.  Writing  Craftsman- 
ship. Prof.  Barney,  first  floor  Ala- 
mance Bid.  Prof.  Brown,  second 
floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

English.  II:  Cunliffe,  Pyre  and  Young's 
Century   Beadings   in   English   Lit- 
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erature.  Prof.  Jay.  First  floor  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 
English  III:  Broo'ke,  Cunliffe  and  Me- 
Cracken 's  Shakespeare's  Principal 
Plays.  Bradby's  About  Shakes- 
peare and  His  Plays.  Prof.  Jay. 
First  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

English  III-C:  Mauley  and  Eickert  's 
Contemporary  British  Literature. 
Untermeyer  7s  Modern  British 
Poetry.  Prof.  Brown.  Second  floor 
Alamance  Bldg. 

English  III-D:  Woolbert's  Fundament- 
als of  Speech.  Miss  Johnston.  Sec- 
ond floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

English  IV-A:  Thomas,  Manchester  and 
Scott's  Composition  for  College 
Students.  Essays  Toward  Truth. 
Wooley's  Handbook  of  Composi- 
tion, Revised.  Prof.  Barney.  First 
floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

English  IV-B:  Hubbell  and  Beatty's 
Introduction  to  Poetry.  Zeithis  and 
Binaker's  Types  of  Poetry.  Prof. 
Jay.     First  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

English  IV-C  Pattie 's  Century  Read- 
ings in  American  Literature.  Boyn- 
ton  's  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture. Prof.  Brown.  Second  floor 
Alamance   Bldg. 

Economics  IV:  (Text  to  be  selected) 
Prof.  Martin.  Second  floor  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 

French  I-A:  Johnston  and  Elmore's 
A  French  Grammar  for  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Prof.  Cotten. 
Second  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

French  I:  Frazer  and  Squair's  French 
Grammar,  Complete.  Schwartz' 
French  Review  Grammar.  Guerlac's 
Standard  French  Authors.  Prof. 
Cotten.  Second  floor  Alamance 
Bldg. 

French  II:  Frazer  and  Squair's  French 
Grammar.  Complete.  Badaire's 
Precis  de  Literature  Francaise. 
Prof.  Cotten.  Second  floor  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 

French  III-IV:  Frazer  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar,  Complete.  French- 
English  Dictionary.  Canfield  's 
Poems  of  Hugo.  Prof.  Cotten.  Sec- 
ond floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

German  I:  Voss'  Essentials.  flewit's 
German  Reader.  Prof.  White.  Sec- 
ond floor  Alamance   Bldg. 

German  II:  V0ssJ  Essentials.  D'er 
Sehwegersohn.  Prof.  White.  Second 
floor    Alamance1   Bldg. 

Greek  I-A:  Nona's  Elements  of  New 
Testament   Greek.      Prof.    Newman. 

Second    Moor    M  oo'n  oy    Bldg. 

Greek  I:  Girdlestone's  Essentials  of 
New  Testament  Greek.  Prof.  New- 
man.    Second    Moor   Mooney   Bldg. 

Greek  II:  Nunn's  Short  Syntax  of  New 
Testament  Greek.      Prof.    Newman. 

Second   Moor  Moonov   Bldg. 
Greek    III-IV:     A     Creek     New     Testa- 


ment. Green 's  Handbook  of  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  Prof. 
Newman.  Second  floor  Mooney 
Bldg. 

History  I:  (Text  to  be  selected).  Prof. 
Martin.  Second  floor  Alamance 
Bldg. 

History  II:  Harlow's  Growth  of  the 
United  States.  Prof.  Martin.  Sec- 
ond floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

History  III-A:  Lingley's  Since  the  Civil 
War.  Prof.  Martin.  Second  flo'or 
Alamance  Bldg. 

History  IV:  Ogg  and  Ray's  Introduc- 
tion to  American  Government.  Prof. 
Martin.  Second  floor  Alamance 
Bldg. 

Latin  I-II:  Cicero's  De  Amieitia  and 
de  Senectute.  Prof.  Brown.  Sec- 
ond floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Latin  III-IV:  Mackail's  Latin  Litera- 
ture. Prof.  Brown.  Second  floor 
Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  I:  Smith's  Essentials  of 
Solid  Geometry.  Prof.  Hook.  Third 
floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  I-A:  Weick's  Elementary 
Mechanical  Drawing.  Prof.  Ho'ok, 
Third  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  II:  Ford's  College  Alge- 
bra, revised  edition.  Prof.  Amick, 
First  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  II.A:  Sevnsen's  Essen- 
tials of  Drafting.  Prof.  Hook. 
Third  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  III:  Phillips'  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Prof.  Amick.- 
First  flo'or  Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  IV:  Cohen's  Differential 
Equations.  Prof.  Amick.  First 
floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  IV-D:  Tracy's  Plane  Sur- 
veying. Prof.  Hook.  Second  floor 
Alamance  Bldg. 

Philosophy  III-A:  Woodworth's  Psy- 
chology. Prof.  Stearns.  Second 
floor  Mooney  Bldg.  Sophomore- 
orientation  course. 

Philosophy  III-B:  Woodworth's  Psy- 
chology. Prof.  Stearns.  Second 
floor  Mooney  Bldg.  Open  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors  only. 

Religious  Education  I:  Weigle's  The 
Pupil.  Weigle's  The  '  Teacher, 
Bower's  Educational  Task  of  the 
Local  Church.  Shaekford^s  Pro- 
gram of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Professors  Beimel  t.  Alexander, 
Stearns  and  Harper.  Second  floor 
Mooney  Bldg. 

Religious  Education  II-A:  G  111  e  1 1  '  s- 
Rural     Sociology.       Prof.    Bennett. 

Second    floor    Moonov    Bldg. 

Religious      Education      II-C:    Research1 

Course.      No    text.      Trot'.    Stearns-. 
Second  flo'or  Mooney   Bldg. 
Religious   Education   IV:     (Text    to    be 
selected).      President     Harper.     Sec- 
ond   lloor    Moonov    RldiT. 


BULLETIN  OF  ELON  COLLEGE 


Science  I-A:  (Section  A)  Brinkley's 
Principles  of  General  Chemistry. 
Brinkley's  Laboratory  Manual  for 
General  Chemistry.  Prof.  Bran- 
nock.     Third  floor  Duke  Bldg. 

Science  I-A:  (Section  B)  Foster's  In- 
troduction to  General  Chemistry. 
Foster 's  A  Laboratory  Manual  In 
General  Chemistry.  Prof.  Brannock. 
Third  floor  Duke  Bldg. 

Science  I-B:  Chamberlain  and  Salis- 
bury's College  Geology.  Mather 
and  Losk's  A  Laboratory  Manual 
of  Dynamic  and  Structural  Geology. 
Prof.  Powell.  Second  floor  Duke 
Bldg. 

Science  I-C:  Wo'odruff' s  Foundations  of 
Biology.  Baitsell's  Manual  of  Bio- 
logical Forms.  Prof.  Powell.  Sec- 
ond floor  Duke  Bldg. 

Science  I-D:  Stewart's  College  Physics. 
Dean  Hook.    First  floor  Duke  Bldg. 

Science  II-B:  Mo'ses  and  Parsons'  Ele- 
ments of  Minerology,  Crystal- 
lography and  Blowpipe  analysis. 
Prof.  Powell.  Second  floor  Duke 
Bldg. 

Science  II-D:  Millikan  and  Mill's 
Mechanics  and  Molecular  Physics 
and  Heat.  Dean  Hook.  First  floor 
Duke  Bldg. 


Science  III-A:  Porter's  Carbon  Com- 
pounds. Adkins  and  McElvain's 
Practice  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Prof.  Brannock.  Third  floor.  Duke 
Bldg. 

Science    III-D:    Timbie's    Elements    of 

Electricity  with  answers.     Timbie's 
Electrical  Measurements  in*Direct  and 

Alternating    Current.     Dean   Hook. 

First  floor  Duke  Bldg. 
Science  IV-A:     (Text    to    be    selected) 

Prof.  Brannock.     Third  floor  Duke 

Bldg. 
Science    IV-C:     Microscopic    Technique 

(Text  to  be  selected).   Prof.  Powell. 

Second  floor  Duke  Bldg. 

Spanish  I-A:  Moreno  y  la  Calle's  Span- 
ish Grammar.  Prof.  White.  Sec- 
ond floor   Alamance   Bldg. 

Spanish  I:  Moreno  y  La  Calle's  Span- 
ish Grammar.  Pittaro  's  Cuentos 
Contados.  Prof.  White.  Second 
floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Spanish  II:  Ibanez'  Siete  Cuentos. 
Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno.  Prof. 
White.  Second  floor  Alamance  Bldg. 

Spanish  III-IV:  Cervantes'  Las  Novel- 
as  Ejemplares.  Prof.  White.  Sec- 
ond floor  Alamance  Bldg. 
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FOREWORD 


i^\HE  Richmond  session  (1928)  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
V«^j  tian  Convention  voted  to  request  each  Sunday  School 
gggj  once  each  quarter  to  make  an  offering  for  Elon  Col- 
lege. It  is  hoped  that  the  Sunday  Schools  will  take  this  mat- 
ter seriously  and  make  it  an  opportunity  to  magnify  the 
College  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  that  is  done,  the 
offering  will  take  care  of  itself. 

With  this  in  view,  Miss  Lucy  M.  Eldredge,  Young 
People's  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  General  Convention,  has  prepared  the  program  herewith 
presented.  It  may  be  used  in  parts  in  departments  of  the 
Sunday  School  or  by  the  school  as  a  whole,  or  the1  pastor 
may  wish  to  give  the  program  at  a  regular  preaching  hour 
011  Sunday.  If  it  should  be  thought  best,  it  could  be  given 
some  evening  during  the  week. 

The  earnest,  prayerful  co-operation  of  all  is  hoped  for 
and  we  seek  God's  blessing  on  it  as  we  send  it  forth. 

As  many  copies  as  may  be  desired  can  be  had  on  re- 
quest. 

W.  A.  HARPER,  President. 
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GROUP  OF  MINISTERIAL  STUDENTS,  1927-28  SESSION 


PROGRAM* 

Eton  College  Day 

IN 

SUNDAY   SCHOOLS 
OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  CHRISTIAN  CONVENTION 


Our  Purpose 


CO    REVEAL    the    close    relationship    between    OUR: 
Sunday  School  and  OUR  college,  as  we  see  our  own. 
I  §   boys  and  girls  and  help  them  to  grow  as  Jesus  grew,. 
from  Cradle  Roll  Days  through  College  days,  through  the 
ministry  of  Christian  Education. 

Through  this  revelation  to  realize  that  Elon  College 
must  be  ready  to  serve  them  when  they  are  ready  for  Col- 
lege and  to  deserve  a  gift  from  each  Sunday  School  quarter- 
ly, through  a  worthy  offering  from  men  and  women  and1 
boys  and  girls,  to  make  this  possible. 

Note 

ELON  COLLEGE  DAY  should  be  well  announced  up 
the  church  and  in  the  community  as  a  great  day.  Invite  all 
of  your  members  and  others  in  the  community  who  have 
ever  attended  Elon  College  to  be  present  as  special  guests- 
and  reserve  a  section  for  them.  Use  all  the  Elon  pictures 
and  banners  you  can,  with  flowers,  to  decorate. 

The  following  program  is  planned  to  be  used  in  the 
Sunday  School  or  in  one  of  the  church  services  of  the  day. 
If  your  church  prefers  to  use  it  in  the  various  departments, 
with  an  offering  in  each,  parts  of  the  program  can  be  adapted 
readily  to  each  of  your  departments,  so  that  all  the  boys  and 
girls  may  be  introduced  to  Elon  as  their  College  and  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  have  a  share  in  her  work. 

Elon  College  is  YOUR  church  at  work  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  and  offers  your  boys  and  girls  the  higher 
Christian  education  which  you  cannot  give  in  your  local 
church.  Elon  College  must  be  ready  to  give  your;  boys  and 
girls  that  opportunity.  Elon  College  must  be  prepared  to 
train  leadership  for  your  church,  both  ministerial  and  lay. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  throughout  is  to  impress  this 
close  and  natural  relationship  between  YOUR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  and  YOUR  COLLEGE. 

*To  be  used  as  the  first  quarterly  program  in  our  Sunday  Schools-.. 
Suggestions  for  future  pro'grams  will  be  sent  later. 


PROGRAM 

"Along  the  corridors  of  the  Church  College 

Walks  the  Master  of  Men  ; 
In  its  classrooms,  sits  He,:  the  Great  Teacher; 
Up  from  its  heart  springs  the  Water  of  Life ; 

On  its  campus  grows  the  Tree  of  Knowledge." 

— Christian  Education. 

Instrumental  Prelude     (Hymn  played  softly) 

Call  to  Worship 

Psalm  ioo,  Repeated  by  a  Class  of  Juniors,  or 
by  a  Junior  boy  or  girl. 

Hymn:    "More  About  Jesus  I  Would  Know.". 
Prayer : 

For  God's  Blessing  and  Guidance  for  Our  Church 

and  Our  College. 

Led  by  the  Sunday  School  Superintendent. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  CHRISTIAN  NURTURE 

■OUR  CHILDREN: 

Cradle  Roll  and  Beginners. 

(All  on  the  platform,  with  superintendent  and 
teachers,  with  their  little  chairs,  if  possible). 

Song: 

Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know 
For  the  Bible  tells  me  so 
Little  ones  to  him  belong, 
They  are  weak  but  he  is  strong. 

Yes,  Jesus  loves  me, 
Yes,  Jesus  loves  me, 
Yes,  Jesus  loves  me, 
The  Bible  tells  me  so. 

Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know, 
And  my  love  for  Him  I  show 
When  my  happiness  I  share 
With  His  children  everywhere. 

Yes,  Jesus  loves  them, 
Yes,  Jesus  loves  them. 
Yes,  Jesus  loves  them, 
The  Bible  tells  me  so. 


Verses : 

Superintendent:  And  what  are  some  of  the 
other  things  that  the  Bible  tells  us? 

Beginners  (responding  with  verses  they  have 
learned  in  their  class,  among  which  may  be' 
the  following:) 

"Let  us  love  one  another." 

"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me." 

"Be  ye  kind  one  to  another." 

"We  love  because  he  first  loved  us." 

"Be  ye  kind." 

Superintendent:  Let  us  thank  the  Heavenly  Father  for 
our  Sunday  School  where  we  learn  all  about  His  love  and 
His  kind  care. 

(Superintendent  leads  children  in  brief  prayer  of  grati- 
tude for  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Church,  and  all  schools 
where  boys  and  girls  learn.)  At  the  close  the  children  may 
join  in  a  prayer  verse  of  song  they  use  in  their  own  class,  or 
sing  the  refrain  of  "Can  a  Little  Child  Like  Me,"  which  goes : 

"Father,  we  thank  thee, 

Father,  we  thank  thee, 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  thee." 

(Pianist  plays  wmile  Beginners  go  back  to  their  places.) 

Primary  Department  or  Classes 

(All  on  the  platform  with  superintendent  and 
teachers,  seated  if  possible). 

Song: 

Savior,  like  a  shepherd  lead  us, 
Much  we  need  Thy  tender  care ; 
In  Thy  pleasant  pastures  feed  us, 
For  our  use  Thy  folds  prepare  ; 
Blessed  Jesus,  Blessed  Jesus, 
Thou  hast  bought  us  Thine  we  are 
Blessed  Jesus,  Blessed  Jesus, 
Thou  hast  bought  us,  Thine  we  are. 

We  are  Thine;  do  Thou  befriend  us, 
Be  the  Guardian  of  our  way ; 
Keep  Thy  flock,  from  sin  defend  us,. 
Seek  us  when  we  go  astray; 
Blessed  Jesus,  Blessed  Jesus 
Hear  the  children  when  they  pray, 
Blessed  Jesus,  Blessed  Jesus, 
Hear  the  children  when  they  pray. 


Prayer: 

"Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  night, 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light ; 
For  rest  and  food  and  loving  care, 
And  all  that  makes  the  day  so  fair. 
Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should, 
To  be  to  others  kind  and  good ; 
In  all  we  do,  in  work  or  play, 
To  grow  more  loving  every  day."  Amen. 

Superintendent: 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  homes  and  our  church  where 
we  can  learn  songs  and  verses  and  learn  to  pray.  There  is 
a  verse  we  learned  one  clay  "God  lovet'h  a  cheerful  giver." 
We  have  been'  given  so  many  things  ourselves,  that  "I  am 
sure  we  all  want  to  be  cheerful,  generous  givers.  I  want 
to  tell  you  a  story  about  a  boy  who  learned  how  to  thank 
God  by  being  a  cheerful  giver. 


WHEN  ROYAL  DIVIDED 

j'tipYAL  was  earning  money  for  the  first  time,  really 
l2J  earning  money,  that  is,  instead  of  having  it  given  to 

HigH  him.  "I  will  pay  you  fifteen  cents  an  hour,  said  Mr. 
Bray,  the  grocer,  "if  you  will  help  me  after  school,  and  on 
Saturday  mornings." 

"That  will  be  fine  for  you,  son,"  said  father,  with  a  smile. 
when  he  heard  that  Royal  was  to  do  this  work.  "It  makes 
me  happy  to  know:  you  want  to  help  in  your  home.  If  you 
can  earn  enough  to  buy  your  school  supplies,  and  perhaps 
some  of  your  clothes,  it  will  be  a  big  help.  I  am  proud  to 
know  1  have  a  son  who  wants  to  help." 

Royal  was  happy  to  know  he  had  pleased  his  father,  and 
'he  worked  with  a  will,  both  at  school  and  at  the  store.  Sat- 
urday at  noon,  Mr.  Bray  put  into  his  hands  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  for  the  work  he  had  done.  "Yon  have  put  in  a 
fvw  minutes  extra  now  and  then  over  the  two  hours  a  day 
and  six   hours  today,"  he  said,  kindly,   "so  1    have  added  a 


few  cents  to  your  money,  also/'  Royal  thanked  him  and 
hurried  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

"There  is  a  dollar  for  my)  new  school  book,"  he  said, 
"and  twenty-five  cents  for  tablets  and  pencils.  Then  mother 
says  I  need  some  stockings;  there's  fifty  cents  for  them. 
I'm  going"  to  take  a  quarter  for  spending  money,  and  the 
other  fifty  cents  can!  go  into  my  bank.  My,  isn't  it  nice  to 
have  money  of  your  own?" 

"Very  nice,"  replied  father,  "but  there  is  one  debt  you 
have  forgotten.    You  ha\Te  not  laid  aside  anything  for  God/' 

"I  forgot  Sunday-school,"  he  said.  "Guessi  I'd  better 
lay  out  a  nickel  for  that,  hadn't  I?  That's  what  you  always 
give  me." 

"Listen,  Royal,"  returned  father,  "while  I  explain  some- 
thing to  you.  You  could  not  have  worked  and  earned  this 
money  if  you  had  not  a  strong-  body,  could  you?  Who  gave 
you  that  body?" 

"Why,  God  did,  father." 

"Yes,  and  God  gives  us  his  earth  in  which  to  live,  his 
sunshine  to  use,  his  food  to  eat.  Everything  we  have  comes 
from  God.     And  God  asks  rent  from  us,  so  to  speak,  just  as 

I  pay  rent  for  this  house.  God  says  to  us,  "One-tenth  of  all 
you  make,  I  ask  for  mine."  Your  mother  and  I  have  always 
been  glad  to  say,  'We  will  do  this,'  and  out  of  the  tenth 
which  we  have  laid  aside,  we  have  given  you  and  your 
brothers  and  sisters  money  for  Sunday-school  and  church. 
But  now  you  are  earning"  your  own  money.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

"That  would  be  twenty-five  cents,  wouldn't  it?"  asked 
Royal,  after  thinking  a  moment.  "Yes."  Royal  looked  for 
a  moment  longingly  at  the  two  bright  quarters  lying  to- 
gether. There  would  be  only  twenty-five  cents  to  put  in 
his  bank.  Then  his  face  brightened  up  as  he  laid  aside  one 
quarter.  "That  will  be  fine,  father,"  he  said,  happily,  "I 
shall  have  money  for  church  and  Sunday-School  and  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  and  for  the  Missionaries  and  the  Orphanages 
and  Elon  College,  too.  I  can  have  a  part  in  it  all !  and  I'll 
know  exactly  how  much  I  have  and  how  much  I  can  give. 
Oh,  father,  it  makes  me  feel  really  rich!" 


(Program  continued  o*n  page  10) 
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AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  ELON  C 
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EGE  BUILDINGS  AND  CAMPUS 


(Pianist  plays  while  Primary  boys  and  girls  return  to 
their  seats.) 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  OR  CLASSES 

(All  Juniors  on  the  platform,  with  their  superin- 
tendent and  teachers.  Four  Juniors  have  large 
pasteboard  letters,  covered  with  Maroon  and  Gold 
Paper— E-L-O-N.) 

Superintendent:  Junior  boys  and  girls  have  gone  to 
Sunday  School  and  to  School  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
have  learned  many  songs  and  stories  and  verses.  They  have 
heard  about  our  missionaries  and  our  orphanage  and  our  col- 
lege. Today  as  they  think  especially  about  Elon  College., 
they  will  repeat  four  verses  which  remind  them  of  the  gifts 
which  Elon  has  for  them  as  they  approach'  the  time  when 
they  too  shall  study  there : 

First  Junior  raises  "E"  and  stands  at  front  of  platform 
holding  it. 

Juniors  :  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above  coming"  down  from  the  Father. 

Second  Junior  Raises  "L"  and  stands  at  front  of  plat- 
form holding  it. 

Juniors  :  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  medita- 
tion of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy1  sight, 
O  Lord,  my  Strength  and  my  Redeemer. 

Third  Junior  Raises  "O"  and  stands  at  front  of  platform 
holding-  it. 

Juniors  :  Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may  behold  won- 
drous things  out  of  thy  law. 

Fourth  Junior  Raises  "N"  and  stands  at  front  of  plat- 
form holding  it. 

Juniors:    Now    therefore    hearken    unto    me for 

blessed  are  they  that  keep  my  saying's. 

Juniors  (with  bowed  heads)  : 

"Teach  me,  O  Ford,  the  way  of  thy  statutes; 

And   1  shall  keep1  it  unto  the  end. 

Give  me  understanding  and  1  shall  keep  thy  law 

Yea,  I  shall  observe  it  with  my  whole  heart."    Amen. 

Song:    "Praises,  Elon,  Unto  Thee."   Junior  Hoys  and  Girls. 


Praises,  Elon,  Unto  Thee.* 


1.  Loud  prais  -  es       ev    -     er      be,      Dear     E  -    Ion,     un  -    to     thee, 

2.  Moth  -  er       of    might  -    y     souls,    Thee  would  our   tongues  ex  -  tol, 

3.  Fa  -  ther     of      spir    -    its    free,     Bless  thou    our    dear       E.      C, 
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dear      E.        C.      Fair  daught-ers,      ev  -  'ry   one,    Thy   stal  -  wart, 
Our    hearts    are    thine.    We     love    thy    time-worn  walls;  We    love     thy 
With    thy     rich    grace.  Keep    all     her     chil  -  dren  true,  Make  strong  to 
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no  -  ble  sons,  Praise  for  thy     vie  -  t'ries  won,  Praise,  praise  to     thee! 

sa  -  cred  halls;  On        us  thy    spir  -    it    falls    With     touch  di  -  vine 

dare  and     do,  Bring  them  life's  bat  -  tie's  thro'  To 
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see     thy    face. 
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enn<,*Ct0?POSP   f>7  Dr.  A.  B   Kendall,  Springfield,  Ohio,  set  to  the  tune  of  America,  and 
1914  Celebration  of  American  Christian  Convent 


American  Christian  Convention,  Springfield,  Ohio,  fall  of 


GROWING  IN  THE  JESUS-WAY 

OUR  YOUTH. 

Three  Minute  Talks: 

1.  Why   I'd   Like  to  go   to   Elon   College.     Inter- 
mediate. 

2.  After  High  School— What?     Senior. 

3.  College  Days.     Young  Person  (Elon  student  if 
possible). 


Song  by  Young  People's  Division.    "Maroon  and  Old  Gold." 

Maroon  and  Old  Gold.* 
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1.  Old    E  -  ten    is    call  -  ing,  In      ac-cents  quite  bold;  De  -  fend  her  true 

2.  All    glo  -  ry    to     E  -  Ion,  And  found-ers    so    true;  And    fac  -  ul  -  ty 

3.  Hail,  trus-tees  and  pa-trons,  The  sweet  col-lege    ties  Which  bind  us    to- 

4.  Old    E  -  Ion    is  call  -  ing;  List,   list    to   her  voice,  Wher-  ev  -  er    we 
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ors,  "Ma  -  roon  and  Old  Gold."  Fight!  fight  for  her  hon 
bers,  All  hon  -  or  to  you.  Oh!  beau-ti-  ful  cam 
■  er  'Neath  sun  -  ny,  blue  skies  Shall  nev  -  er  be  bro 
der,    What  -  ev  -  er     our  choice;  We'll   nev  -  er    for  -  get 
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you, 
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That  all  men  may  know  For  -  ev-er  on      E  -  Ion 
A  -  mid  the  oak  trees,  There  E-lon  was  found-ed 
E'en  when  we  de  -  part    From  no-ble  old    E  -  Ion, 
Nor  the  days  of    old;     We'll  sing  for  old  E  -  Ion, 
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Our  love  we  be- stow. 
By  men  on  their  knees! 
The  shrine  of  each  heart. 
'Maroon  and  Old  Gold!" 
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♦Written  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Truitt,  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Take  Time  to  be  Holy." 


Address :    "Our  College  and  Our  Church." 

(Telling  something  of  the  story  of  the  founding 
of  the  college,  the  heroism  of  her  leaders,  and 
gifts  she  has  to  bestow,  in  Christian  character 
and  training  of  youth ;  in  training  of  leadership, 
ministerial  and  lay ;  in  the  inspiring  of  Christian 
citizenship.) 

Recognition  of  Elon  Students. 

All  former  and  present  Elon  Students  stand 
while  "Here's  to  Dear  Old  Elon"  is  sung.  All 
the  audience  stand  as  it  is  sung  a  second  time. 


Here's  to  Elon. 


M.  Z.  Rhodes. 
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Air,  trio,  "Our  Director." 
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Here's  to  Elon.     Concluded. 
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Offering  Service. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Offering,  and  the  Offertory 

Prayer — Pastor. 

Offering  (Special  Music  may'  be  played  or  sung, 
here). 

Doxology,  sung  by  all  standing. 

Benediction. 


WEST  DORMITORY 


SENIOR  CLASS,  1928 


VERY  IMPORTANT 

The  Sunday  School  in  each  Conference  that  makes  the 
largest  per  capita  offering  for  the  college  during  the  year 
(four  offerings  to  be  taken)  will  be  allowed  to  name  some 
one  of  its  members  for  a  free  tuition  scholarship  worth 
$ioo.co  in;  Elon  College. 

Likewise,  the  Sunday  School  in  each  Conference  that 
makes  the  largest  gross  offering  for  the  college  during  the 
year  (four  offerings  to  be  taken)  will  be  allowed  to  name 
some  of  its  members  for  a  free  tuition  scholarship  worth 
$100.00  in  Elon  College. 

This  plan-  was  suggested  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Smith,  President 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Convention. 
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CEPHAS    GUILLET,    A.  B.,    Ph.  D. 

FRENCH 


MARY  ANN  BENN,  A.  B. 
VOICE   AND   PUBLIC    SCHOOL  MUSIC 


New  Faculty  Members  and  Officers 


Prof.  W.  J.  Cotten,  after  many  years 
of  faithful  service,  has  resigned  from 
the  Department  of  French  in  the  college 
and  DR.  CEPHAS  GUILLET  has  been 
chosen  as  his  successor.  Dr.  Guillet  is 
the  author  of  "An  Oral  French  Gram- 
mar" published  by  the  University 
Press,  Alfred,  N.  Y.  He  holds  the  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  Clark  University  and  in 
addition,  has  studied  in  Columbia  and 
John  Hopkins  Universities. 

Miss  Florence  Fisher,  after  many 
years  of  faithful  service  in  Elon,  resign- 
ed as  head  of  the  Voice  Department 
and  MISS  MARY  ANN  BENN  has 
been  chosen  as  her  successor.  Miss 
Hen  11  is  a  graduate  of  Chicora  College, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. She  lias  had  special  work  with 
Mr.    Dudley   Buck   and   Mrs.   Catherine 


Bellamann.  Miss  Benn  has  held  church 
positions  and  has  had  a  very  satis- 
factory teaching  experience  in  New 
York  City.  She  is  talented  not  only  in 
voice,  but  in  the  teaching  of  Public 
School  Music. 

MR.  DAVID  BROWN  HARRELL,  a 
very  talented  pianist  and  organist,  a 
member  of  the  Elon  class  of  1928,  major- 
ing in  music  during  his  college  course, 
has  been  chosen  as  assistant  to  Profes- 
sor Velie  in  the  Department  of  Music. 

MISS  MARGARET  V.  CRAIG,  a 
graduate  of  the  Iowa  and  Colorado 
State  Normal  Schools,  will  succeed  Miss 
Nellie  Smiley  as  dietician  for  the  Col- 
lege Dining  Hall.  Miss  Craig  has 
taught  domestic  science  for  several 
years,  and  is  thoroughly  trained  in  this 
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ROSS  ENSMINGER,  A.  B„  B.  D. 
RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 

subject.  For  the  past  three  years  she 
has  been  the  dietician  of  the  Asheville 
Normal  and  Associated   Schools. 

MRS.  C.  C.  JOHNSON,  a  graduate  of 
Elon  College,  who  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  library  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  and  also'  at  the 
State  Library  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  be- 
comes assistant  librarian  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  term. 

PROF.  A.  R.  VanCLEAVE,  who  has 
been  studying  at  the  University  of 
Indiana  for  the  past  year  on  a  leave  of 
absence,  will  return  to  the  college  this 
fall  and  assume  his  duties  as  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Social  Science. 

Miss  Emily  Johnston  is  succeeded 
in  the  Department  of  Expression  and 
Physical  Education  for  Women  by  MISS 
JEANNETTE  STOUT.  Miss  Stout  was 
graduated  in  Expression  in  Elon  College 


in    1926,    and    from    King's    School    of 
Oratory  in  1928  with  the  B.  O.  degree. 

REV.  ROSS  ENSMINGER,  A.  B. 
Carleton  College,  B.  D.  Yale  and  Union 
Theolo'gical  Seminary,  becomes  Profes- 
sor of  Religious  Education  this  fall, 
succeeding  Miss  Helen  R.  Stearns.  Mrs. 
Ensminger  is  also  a  graduate  of  Carle- 
ton  College  and  will  assist  Professor 
Ensminger  in  the  laboratory  work  in 
the  Week-Day  School  of  Religion. 

DEWEY  R.  MAST,  A.  B.  Elon,  class 
of  1928,  becomes  assistant  with  the 
laboratory  work  in  the  Department  of 
Biology. 

MR.  GEORGE  D.  COLCLOUGH,  A. 
B.  Elon,  Class  of  1926,  who  has  been 
serving  as  field  agent  for  the  college 
is  to  become  Assistant  Business  Man- 
ager this  fall.  MISS  LOIS  CORBITT, 
Graham,  N.  C,  will  enter  the  Business 
Manager  '■&  office  as  bookkeeper. 


A.  R.  VanCLEAVE,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 

PHILOSOPHY   AND    SOCIAL   SCIENCE 
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FACULTY   MEMBERS  ATTENDING  SUMMER   SCHOOLS 

President  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Harper'  and  Prof.  S.  A.  Bennett  are 
attending  the  University  of  Chicago  this  summer.  President  Harper 
is  carrying  on  research  work  in  Religious  Education,  and  also  in 
College  Administration,  which  he  began  last  summer  at  Columbia. 
Mrs.  Harper  is  taking  work  in  Voice,  and  Professor  Bennett  in  Bible 
and  Religious  Education. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Amick  is  teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Asheville  Normal 
School,  and  Prof.  O.  W.  Johnson  is  teaching  in  the  department  of 
Education  of  the  Appalachian  State  Normal  School,  Boone,  N.  C. 

Dean  Louise  Savage  is  attending  the  University  of  Virginia ;  Prof. 
T,  E.  Powell,  Duke  University;  Prof.  A.  R.  VanCleave,  University  of 
Indiana;  Prof.  C.  J.  Velie,  Bush  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Chicago, 
and  Prof.  L.  D.  Martin!  is  doing  special  research  work  in  history  at 
State  College  and  at  the  State  Library  at  Raleigh. 

;  Professors  T.  E.  White,  W.  M.  Jay,  and  M.  W.  Hook  are  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Coach  D.  C.  Walker  is  playing  professional  baseball  with  the 
York,  Pa.,  club  of  the  New  York-Pennsylvania  league. 


1928  BASEBALL  SQUAD,  WHICH  WON  14  OUT  OF  15  SCHEDULED 
COLLEGE  GAMES  LAST  SEASON 
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"Education  Must  Have  A  Moral  Core' 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  ANGUS  W.  McLEAN,  MAY  29,  1928, 
AT  ELON  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT 


Members  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

It  is  with   a   deep   sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  I  address  a   class  of  young 
college  graduates.     You  have  completed 
the  prescribed  courses  and  earned  your 
diplomas,    and    now    you    stand    on   the 
threshold  of  active  service  in  the  battles 
of  life.     Heretofore,  you  have  depended 
largely    upon    your    parents    and    your 
teachers  to  give  you  knowledge  and  to 
develop  in  yoxi  a  spirit  of  self-reliance, 
but  now  you  must  face  the  real  issues 
of  life  on  your  own  account.     You  are 
destined  to  meet   new  problems  as  you 
go  forth  from  this  institution  into  fields 
of   activity   that   may    seem   strange   to 
you.     Be-adjustments  will  be  necessary 
and  you  will  require  more  than  ordinary 
education.      Culture   and  academic   edu- 
cation   alone    will    not    suffice.       These 
great  forces,  important  though  they  are, 
will  prove  futile  unless  your  intellectual 
attainments    have    a    moral    core;    they 
will  be  ineffectual  unless  you  give  them 
a    spiritual   interpretation    and    applica- 
tion. .. 

I  come  to  you,  my  young  friends,  not 
to  "speak  as  one  having  authority "■ 
but  as  best  I  can  to  point  you  to  the 
way  of  truth  as  I  see  it,  in  the  light  of 
my  own  experience  and  observation.  _ 

'if  I  have  any  message  to  leave  with 
you,  it  is  to  say  that  the  only  panacea 
for  the  ills  which  afflict  mankind  in  his 
individual,  national  or  international  re- 
lations, is  the  philosophy  of  true  re- 
ligion. We  have  tried  utilitarianism 
and  found  nothing  but  failure  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

Now,  what  is  the  moral  law,  which 
I  say,  should  be  the  core  of  all  educa- 
tion? The  answer  is  simple.  It  consists 
of  those  concrete  precepts  of  morality 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Holy 
Bible.  We  find  them  running  through 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  fundamental 
form;  again  we  find  them  interpreted 
and  applied  to  the  every-day  life  of 
mankind  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Moreover,  education  should  have  a 
moral  core  for  reasons  that  are  purely 
practical.  There  is  nothing  consistent 
about  this  viewpoint   and  it  cannot  be 


successfully  attacked  even  by  those 
who  hold  no  definite  religious  views 
themselves. 

The  man  who  does  not  consider  him- 
self bound  by  the  moral  law  is  not  even 
recognized  in  our  governmental  scheme. 
In  our  own  State  of  North  Carolina  no 
one  who  does  not  profess  a  belief  in 
Almighty  God  can  hold  public  office. 
This  is  safe  and  logical.  The  atheist  is 
governed  by  no  moral  law;  hence,  the 
people  are  'afraid  to  trust  to  his  ad- 
ministration the  affairs  of  State.  The 
reasonable  assumption  is  that  if  he  does 
not  believe  in  a  God  he  cannot  properly 
fulfill  his  duties  and  obligations  to  so- 
ciety. 

While  it  is  true  that  Church  and  State 
are  and  ought  always  to  be  separate, 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  this  nation 
in  which  we  live  could  not  function 
without  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  law; 
it  would  soon  fall  into  a  state  of  decay 
should  the  idea  of  God  be  left  out.  The 
history  of  civilization  proves  this. 

Students  of  our  history  will  recall 
how  our  colonies,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  epoch  making  development,  pre- 
ferred to  ignore  the  man-made  laws  of 
the  mother  country  and  set  up  in  their 
stead  the  great  moral  precepts  contain- 
ed in  the  Bible.  The  Convention  called 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  constitu- 
tion for  our  government  was  opened  for 
business  by  offering  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  His  leader- 
ship. The  first  Continental  Congress 
was  opened  with  prayer,  upon  motion  of 
Samuel  Adams. 

A  distinguished  jurist,  Eli  Bitter, 
said:  "I  am  not  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  basing  my  claim  upon  the  legal 
proposition  that  "Christianity  is  a  part 
of  the  law  of  our  land,  but  I  do  assert 
that  the  civilization  which  obtains  in 
the  United  States  has  been,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  government,  the  Chris- 
tian civilization;  and  the  standards  of 
morality  that  has  obtained  in  this  gov- 
ernment from  the  beginning  has  ever 
been,  and  is  now  the  Christian  standard 
of  morality,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
Mosaic  and  the  Bible  standard.''    That 
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we  are  a  Christian  people  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  highest  court  in  the-  land. 
In  the  case  of  "Holy  Trinity  Church 
against  the  United  States"  (143  U.  S. 
457)  our  own  Supreme  Court,  at  Wash- 
ington, has  declared  that:  "No  action 
against  religion  can  be  implied  to  any 
legislature,  State  or  National,  because 
this  is  a  religious  people.  This  is  his- 
torically true.  From  the  discovery  of 
this  continent  until  the  present  hour 
there  is  a  single  voice  making  the  af- 
firmation. ; ' 

The  Court  then  goes  on  to  quote,  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  recognition  of 
religion  in  the  Commission  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus;  in  the  first  grant  of 
land  to  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh;  in  the 
Charter  of  William  Penn  to  the  Provi- 
dence of  Pennsylvania;  and  in  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  Continuing 
the  Court  says:  "There  is  no  dis- 
sonance in  these  declarations.  There  is 
a  universal  language  pervading  them 
all,  having  one  meaning;  they  affirm 
and  reaffirm  that  this  is  a  religious 
nation.  They  are  not  individual  say- 
ings;' they  speak  the  voice  of  the  entire 
nation. 

Our  courts,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  are  opened  in  the  name  of  God. 
The  name  of  Diety  runs  through  our 
public  documents,  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial,  and  cannot  be  divorced 
therefrom  without  endangering  their 
legality.  Even  time  is  reckoned  on  the 
basis  of  belief  in  God;  all  official  docu- 
ments bear  this  phrase:  "In  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord,"  and  money  is  coined 
bearing  the  motto:  "In  God  We  Trust." 
In  our  own  State  of  North  Carolina,  we 
recognize  our  dependence  upon  God,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  in  the  preamble  to 
our   Constitution. 

Before  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Ho'ly 
Bible,  in  which  you  will  find  the  moral 
law  unfolded  in  all  its  beauty  and 
significance,  was  the  law.  Men  lived  by 
it  and  were  judged  by  it  in  courts  of 
justice.  And  even  now  all  laws  that 
affect  the  well-being  of  mankind  are 
generally  based  upon  the  same  moral 
law.  Some  of  you,  no  doubt,  will  take 
up  the  practice  of  law  as  a  chosen  pro- 
fession. In  Corpus  Juris,  the  great 
legal  work,  which  means,  literally,  "the 
body  of  the  law,"  we  find  this:  "The 
Bible  is  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  the 


Creator  of  the  Universe  is  its  author." 
Can  anything  be  more  sublime,  and  is 
it  any  wonder  then,  that  men  and  wo- 
men in  all  ages  have  followed  its  pre- 
cepts? 

Following  the  general  definition  of 
the  Bible  thus  given,  Corpus;  Juris  con- 
tinues with  this  remarkable  statement: 
"There  is,  perhaps,  no  book  so  widely 
used  and  so  highly  respected  as  the 
Bible;  no  other  that  has  been  translated 
into  as  many  tongues;  no  other  that 
has  had  such  marked  influence  upon  the 
habits  and  life  of  the  world." 

It  is  to  this  the  greatest  of  all  text- 
books that  we  must  look  if  we  would 
make  our  lives  count  for  most.  We 
must  supplement  all  earthly  knowledge 
with  the  great  truths  we  find  therein, 
and  must  incorporate  into  our  lives  the 
teachings  it  sets  forth,  if  we  expect  to 
achieve  success  in  the  truest  form. 

This  College  is  devoted  not  only  to 
education,  but  to  Christian  education, 
which  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  mere 
book-learning  and  takes  into  account 
not  only  our  relations  to  God  but  our 
relationship   to   our   fellowmen. 

The  world  has  never  been  more  in 
need  of  the  benign  influence  of  Chris- 
tian education  than  it  is  today.  Con- 
fronted by  complex  problems  that  come 
to  light  almost  daily,  we  often  grope 
around  for  solutions  that  can  be  found 
only  in  the  moral  law.  We  must  employ 
more  than  mere  intellectuality  to  master 
these  problems.  We  must  view  them 
through  the  eyes  of  an  undying  faith 
in  religion  and  all  that  it  stands  for, 
and  we  must  apply  the  principles  of  the 
moral  law  in  our  daily  tasks.  Christian 
education  therefore  is  most  important 
in  the  development  of  all  the  enduring 
qualities  of  life. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  many  who 
regard  themselves  as  super-intellectuals 
decry  the  very  word  of  God  itself,  and 
it  appears  that  an  organized  effort  is 
being  made  to  tear  down  religion  and 
trample  in  the  dust  some  of  the  sacred 
principles  for  which  it  stands  and  with- 
out which  this  world  would  be  a  hope- 
less place.  I  say  without  hesitation 
that  there  is  no  effective  substitute  for 
religious  training. 

Throughout  my  life,  and  especially 
since  becoming  Governor,  I  have  been 
impressed    with    the    futility   of    human 
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laws  to  control  the  ugly  passions  of 
mankind.  Even  though  our  laws  are 
based  upon  the  Ten  Commandments, — 
the  great  Magna  Charta  of  humanity — 
and  tempered  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  they  are  impotent 
without  a  knowledge  of  and  faith  in 
the  Supreme  Lawgiver. 

To  be  a  good  citizen,  one  must  obey 
the  laws  because  he  does  not  wish  to 
bring  reproach  upon  his  own  good  name 
and  that  of  his  community  and  not 
simply  to  avoid  punishment.  If  this 
attitude  were  universal,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  our  jails  or  other  penal  in- 
stitutions which  are  maintained  at 
great  expense  to  the  law-abiding  ele- 
ment. 

No  one  need  hesitate  about  making 
the  moral  law  and  the  Bible  the  core 
of  his  education.  There  is-l  nothing 
about  it  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  The 
person  who  needs  to  hang  his  head  in 
shame  is  the  one  who  thinks  he  owes 
no1  obligation  to  the  moral  law.  Some 
of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  this  and 
other  countries  are  found  in  the  ranks 
of  religious  adherents,  among  men  and 
women  who  have  never  yielded  an  inch 
of  ground  in  their  religious  convictions. 
From  Christian  institutions  have  gone 
forth  men  and  women  whose  devout 
lives  have  influenced  the  destinies  of 
nations,  who  have  promoted  the  cause 
of  scientific  research  and  who  have 
proved  blessings  to  humanity.  True  re- 
ligion has  never  conflicted  with  truth 
and  never  will,  because  it  is  founded  on 
truth.  Christian  education  has  never 
been  a  drawback  to  progress,  but  with- 
out it  there  could  be  no  progress  in  the 
truest  sense  of  that  word. 

Eeligion,  which  is  based  on  the  great 
precepts  contained  in  the  Bible,  has  al- 
ways played  a  leading  role  in  world  af- 
fairs. Men  and  women  who  have  given 
the  world  the  greatest  service  have 
been  godly  men  and  women — not  neces- 
sarily rulers  in  temporal  things — who 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  service  to  others.  I  bring  you 
a  striking  example  of  this  from  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Lives  that  Live." 
"One  day  Stanly  found  Livingstone 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  'Come  with 
me.  Cities  like  Edinburgh  and  London 
want  you.  The  people  of  America  want 
to  see  you  and  hear  you  lecture.    Money 


will  come  in  like  a  golden  river.  You 
have  earned  your  honors  and  now  rest.' 
'No',  answered  Livingstone.  'I  am 
not  ambitious  for  honors.  I  am  only 
ambitious  to  do  the  will  of  God.'  Back 
to  the  jungles,  the  fever  swamp,  the 
savages,  the  poisoned  arrows — back  to 
certain  death  went  David  Livingstone. 
The  world  wondered  when  the  black 
savages  carried  his  body  out  of  Africa, 
1,500  miles  to  the  sea  coast,  and  placed 
their  precious  burden  at  the  feet  of 
the  English  Consul.  Nothing  strange 
about  that.  With  solemn  music  they 
brought  David  Livingstone  in,  and  buri- 
ed him  among  the  kings.  No  wreaths 
for  the  statue  of  George  who  bothered 
us  with  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  in- 
justices; but  the  tomb  of  David  Liv- 
ingstone is  never  without  its  laurel 
wreath  of  immortal  remembrance.  For 
he  is  a   king  by  divine   right. '  ' ' 

David  Livingstone  did  not  depend 
upo'n  his  own  strength,  nor  upon  man- 
made  laws  and  institutions.  His  power 
came  from  a  higher  source.  He  was,  of 
course,  a  man  of  intellectual  qualities 
and  obeyed  the  civil  laws;  he  was  self- 
reliant,  but  not  self-sufficient.  The 
moral  law  was  his  guide,  the  final 
arbiter  in  his  personal  conduct.  The 
scoffer  may  say  that  he  went  against 
what  should  have  been  his  better  judg- 
ment and  was,  consequently,  a  failure. 
But  I  assert  that  he  was  no  failure. 
He  was  "more  than  conqueror"  and  his 
name  will  live  in  the  earth  when  others 
whose  lives  were  far  more  spectacular, 
from  a  worldly  standpoint,  have  been 
long  forgotten. 

Most  of  you  are  North  Carolinians. 
You  come  from  homes  located  in  a  State 
that  has  made  a  greater  ratio  of  pro- 
gress during  the  past  few  years  than 
any  other  commonwealth  in  the  republic. 
We  all  rejoice  at  North  Carolina's 
achievements.  We  take  pride  in  its 
schools,  itsi  good  roads,  its  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  and  in 
its  industrial  development.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
moral  and  religious  foundation  must  be 
made  sure.  If  we  do  not  our  material 
advancement  will  prove  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing.  When  we  become  a  self- 
sufficient  people,  we  will  have  lost  our 
real  power,  for  self-sufficiency  breeds 
arrogance,   and  arrogance!  is    an   under- 
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mining  rather  than  a  constructive  force. 

North  Carolina's  wealth  and  natural 
resources,  important  though  they  are, 
do  not  constitute  our  real  greatness. 
That  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
God-fearing  people  and  have  laid  a 
spiritual  foundation  upon  which  our 
material  achievements  have  been  built 
as  a  super-structure.  Our  progress  has 
been  slow  at  times.  Discouragements 
have  been  numerous.  We  have  passed 
through  crises  that  all  but  crushed  us; 
yet,  withal,  we  have  kept  our  vision 
clear  and  have  looked  beyond  man-made 
institutions  for  the  real  source  of  power. 

I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  bear  in 
mind  the  fact;  that  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent satisfaction  in  any  form  of 
education  or  other  advancement  that 
does  not  rest  upon  a  moral  foundation. 
It  may  please  and  tickle  the  fancy  for 
a  while,  but  ultimately  the  futility  of 
it  all  will  show  itself,  perhaps  when  it 
is  too  late.  All  human  institutions  are 
but  experiments.  In  the  past,  they  have 
gone  down  one  by  one,  and  given  place 
to  something  better.  Permanency  can 
be  found  only  in  the  motivation  of 
character  found  only  in  true  religion, 
because,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  point 
out  to  you,  this  is  a  basic  force,  set 
into  operation  by  God  Himself.  It 
teaches  the  individual  to  think  not  only 
for  himself  but  of  others.  Somewhere 
at  the  bottom  of  all  true  progress  lies 
Truth.  It  is  for  us  to  tear  away  all 
that  obscures  it  and  bring  it  to  light 
again.  ''Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself. ' ?  In  these  words  man 's 
whole  duty  is  stated.  Were  this  philo- 
sophy followed  throughout  the  universe, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  legislatures 
and  parliaments,-  lawyers  and  poli- 
ticians, courts  and  judges,  statesmen  or 
soldiery;  and  war  and  despair  would 
quickly  vanish  from  the  earth.  These 
words  were  not  written  for  one  race  but 
for  all  races,  not  for  one  country  but 
for  all  countries  throughout  the  world; 
not  for  one  xnan  but  for  men  every 
where;  for  every  man!  The  moral  law 
teaches  all  to  strive  toward  ushering  in 
this  kingdom  of  love  and  understand- 
ing,— an  inspiration  not  found  in  any 
man-made  law  or  institution.  Perish 
the  thought  that  self-sufficiency  can 
bring  this  about,  or  that  it  can  be  ac- 
complished by  placing  our  trust  in   our- 


selves or  the  things)  we  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  by  ourselves  alone!  In 
every  life  there  is  hidden  a  source  of 
inspiration  which  controls  outward  ac- 
tons. The  life  without  its  inspiration 
is  void  and  empty,  and  soon  forgotten. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will 
bear  these  things  in  mind  and  remember 
that  if  religion  and  soul-culture  are  to 
remain  vital  forces,  you  must  do  your 
part  toward  perpetuating  them.  Upon 
leaving  this  institution,  you  will  find 
that  many  bids  will  be  made  for  your 
services.  The  scoffer  will  endeavor  to 
divert  your  minds  from  the  great  les- 
sons of  morality  and  religion  you  have 
learned  in  this  instituton  and  use  you 
to  promote  his  cause.  Irreligious  men 
everywhere  have  their  eyes  on  the  col- 
leges of  this  country.  "  They  take  a 
special  delight  in  trying  to  break  down 
your  faith;  and  when  they  have  won 
for  their  ranks  a  recruit  from  a  Chris- 
tian institution,  they  feel  they  have 
gained  a  signal  victory.  You  must  be 
on  your  guard.  Even  the  atheist  may 
seek  to  interest  you.  Indifference  will 
certainly  extend  you  an  invitation  to 
throw  aside  your  convictions  and  drift 
with  a  pleasure-seeking  world  toward 
that  haven  which  never  appears  in 
sight. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  stand  by  the  true  teaching  of 
Christian  education  and  there  will  be 
many  to  aid  and  comfort  you.  Do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  you  will  stand 
alone  if  you  stand  for  the  right  and 
make  the  moral  law  the  guide  of  your 
lives.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will 
enjoy  abiding  companionship  with  those 
who  will  stand  ready  to  help  you  to  the 
end;  and  these  companions  will  not 
desert  you,  for  they  will  be  moved  by 
the  same  motives  that  spur  you  on. 
You  have  only  to  study  the  lives  of  the 
truly  great  to  verify  this  statement. 
Greatness  that  is  not  linked  with  con- 
secration is  vain.  Therefore,  make  no 
apologies  to  any  man  for  standing  for 
the  right  thing  and  for  asserting  your 
dependence  upon  God  and  His  Word. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  today, 
it  is  my  part,  therefore  to  stress  the 
necessity  for  a  more  general  study  of 
the  Bible,  within  the  pages  of  which 
may  be  found  a  solace  for  every  human 
sorrow,  a  solution  for  every  human  pro- 
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blem,  if  we  will  but  seek  them  out.     It 
is  not  only  the  Book  of  Books,  revealing 
the  way  of  life  to  men  and  women;  it 
is   an   indispensible   piece   of   literature 
that  one  of  none  of  us  can  afford  to  be 
without.      While     written    by     men     of 
learning,  it  was  not  given  as  a  literary 
masterpiece,    but    as    the    soul's    guide- 
book,   pointing     the     way    to     spiritual 
truths.      It    will    never    become    old    or 
obselete;   its  lessons  are  vital  to  every 
human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It    contains    a    message   to    every    class, 
to  every  individual.     None  becomes   so 
exalted  that  he  does  not  need;  if  in  his 
daily  life;  none  sinks  so  low  in  sin  and 
despair  that  it  cannot  lift  him  up  and 
place  his  feet  on  the  sure  foundation  of 
eternal    earth.      It   was   not    written   to 
furnish  entertainment  but  to  edify  the 
soul  and  inspire  faith  in  the  hearts  of 
all    people;    it   is    not   a   text    book    on 
science     or     geography,     but     a     divine 


revelation  of  spiritual  things.  It  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  true  civilization 
since  first  given  to  man;  and  when  other 
writings  have  been  forgotten,  its  truths 
will  stand  out  in  bold  relief  aganst  the 
background  of  all  time.  Thus,  we  have 
the  real  foundation  of  the  moral  law. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  depart  _  from 
the  Bible  and  its  teachings.  It  is  the 
all  important  Book.  For  its  preserva- 
tion men  have  suffered  anddied.  Op- 
ponents of  the  spiritual  realm  have 
sought  to  destroy  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess. It  has  been  handed  down  pure 
and  spotless — and  triumphant.  Let  us 
reverence  it  more,  study  it  more,  apply 
its  precepts  to  a  greater  extent,  for  by 
so  doing  we  may  not  only  become^ better 
men  and  women  ourselves,  but  lift  the 
world  to  higher  levels  of  usefulness,  and 
help  to  usher  in  the  era  of  peace  and. 
universal  brotherhood  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  truth,   mercy  and  justice. 
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REGISTRATION  FOR  FRESHMEN 

All  freshmen  are  to  arrive  at  the  college  Monday  afternoon  Sep- 
tember 3rd  so  as  to  get  located  in  the  dormitories  and  be  ready  to 
attend  the  first  freshman  instruction  period  in  the  college  chapel  at 
.9:00  o  clock  Tuesday  morning.  An  informal  reception  will  be  held 
for  the  freshmen  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hall  at  8  :oo  P.  M.  Monday  eve- 

The  freshman  period,  will  conclude  with  the  actual  work  of  regis- 
tration and  assignment  of  courses  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  on 
Thursday  morning  at  8:00  o'clock  the  regular  college  classes  will  be- 
gin 1  he  freshman  period  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans 
and  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussion  groups,  consultations  with 
faculty  members  and  advisers,  and  special  social  and  recreational 
uircT8'  tendance   at   inst™ction   periods   and   conferences   is   re- 

The  purpose  of  this  period  is  to  acquaint  the  new  students  with 
the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  college;  with  the  requirements  of  the 
courses  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue ;  the  proper  use  of  the  library 
and  college  facilities;  and  with  what  will  be  expected  and  required  of 
them  during  the  year.  H 

REGISTRATION  FOR  UPPERCLASSMEN 

Registration  day  for  the  upperclassmen  is  Thursday,  September 
'6th,  with  regular  classes  beginning  Friday  morning.  Students  living 
some  distance  from  the  college  should  arrange  to  reach  the  college 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Those  living  near  the  college  can  come  in 
Thursday  morning  and  still  have  time  to  complete  their  registration 
the  same  day.  & 

IMPORTANT  FOR  BOTH  FRESHMEN  AND 
UPPERCLASSMEN 

Registration  and  assignment  of  courses  must  be  completed  by 
•0:00  P.  M.  on  the  days  designated,  or  a  delayed  registration  charge 
of  $1.00  per,  day  up  to  and  including  five  days  will  be  made.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  to  class  without  the  proper  registration  cards. 
Absences  will  be  counted  in  all  cases-  from  the  day  class  work  begins. 
All  students  should  study  carefully  pages  67-68  of  the  1928  catalogue 
'before  arranging  their  course  of  study. 

WHAT  TO  BRING  WITH  YOU 

All  students  should  bring  pillow,  pillow  slips,  sheets,  bed  covering 
towels,  bureau  and  table  scarfs,  napkins,  and  toilet  articles  as  the  col- 
lege does  not  furnish  these  items.  The  Alumni  Building  is  furnished 
with  single  beds,  all  other  buildings  have  double  beds,  unless  by  special 
/arrangement.  -     r 
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ARRIVAL  OF  TRAINS  AND  BUSSES 

Elon  College  is  located  on  the  Southern  Railway  between  Greens- 
boro and  Durham,  and  is  also  on  state  highway  No.  10,  with  bus 
service  on  regular  hourly  schedules  both  from  the  East  and  West. 
Eastbound  trains  arrive  at  the  college  at  12:55  A.  M.,  8:00  A.  M  1:50 
P  M.  7:19  P.  M.  Westbound  trains  arrive  at  1  158  A.  M.,  12:03  P.  M., 
c  "48  P  M  and  9-12  P.  M.  Students  who  find  it,  necessary  to  arrive 
on  the 'two'  night  trains  (12:55  A.  M.  and  1:58  s.  A.  M.)  should  notify 
the  college  authorities  in  advance  so  that  proper  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  having  the  students  met.  All  other  trains  will  be  met 
by  representatives  of  the  student  organizations  and  every  assistance 
will  be  given  the  new  students  in  getting  them  properly  located'  in 
their  dormitories.  Leave  your  baggage  checks  with  the  college  deans 
and  trunks  will  be  delivered  to  the  dormitories  free  of  charge.  The 
college  campus  adjoins  both  the  railroad  and  the  highway  and  stu- 
dents arriving  either  by  train  or  bus  will  alite  near  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  campus  so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  the 
college  and  dormitories. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

For  complete  instruction  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  bills  and 
arrangements  of  all  financial  matters  connected  with  your  entrance 
see  page  14  and  following  in  this  bulletin. 

ORIENTATION   COURSES 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Orientation  Courses.  These 
courses  are  planned  to  unify  the  departmental  courses  which  students 
take  from  year  to  year  and  to  integrate  their  knowledge  so  that  ex- 
perience may  become  a  single  whole. 

In  the  Freshman  year  Bible  I  is  the  orientation  course  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  college 
year,  though  it  is  urged  that  it  be  elected  in  the  Freshman  year.  _ 

The  Orientation  Course  for  Sophomores  is  Philosophy  II.  This 
is  the  General  Psychology  course  presented  as  an  Orientation  Course. 

The  Orientation  Course  for  Juniors  is  Social  Science  III,  which 
is  the  Sociology  course  presented  as  an  Orientation  Course. 

The  Orientation  Course  for  Seniors  is  Religious  Education  IV-A, 
which  is  a  course  in  the  present  day  civilizations'  and  religions  of  the 
world. 

NEW  COURSE  OFFERED 

Education  IV-S:  Teaching  methods  and  materials  in  General 
Science.  A  course  designed  for  prospective  teachers  of  General  Science 
in  high  schools.  This  course  will  include  the  subject  matter  as  taught 
in  the  high  schools  and  the  methods  of  teaching  same.  Students  will 
have  access  to  the  science  laboratories  and  lectures  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time  by  different  professors  in  the  various  schools  of  science 
in  the  college. 


ELON  COLLEGE 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  GROUP  OF  THE  ELON  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS.       BI 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  CONDI 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  PIEDMONT  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MMixK) 


!&>ES    THOSE    SHOWN   THE    COLLEGE    HAS    SEVEN    OTHER    BUILDINGS 
Jl  OF  THE  COLLEGE  WORK 
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Financial  Matters 

The  attention  of  every  student,  prospective  student,  and  of  the 
parents  is  called  to  the  following  financial  arrangements.  The  College 
charges  must  be  paid  when  the  student  matriculates  at  the  opening 
of  the  fall  semester)  in  September  and  at  the  opening  of  the  spring 
semester  in  January.    The  College  charges  are  as  follows: 

September     January 
Payment     Payment 

Matriculation  Fee  $  20.00         $  20.00 

Literary  Tuition  45-00  55-OQ 

Board  at  Dining  Hall  90-°°  110.00 

Room  Rent,  Alumni  and  West  Dormitories 35.00  40.00 

Room  Rent,  East  Dormitory 3J-00  36-50 

Room  Rent,  Ladies'  Hall  22.50  27.50 

Breakage  Fee  5-°° 

Laboratory  Fee  5-°°  5-OQ 

Medicine  Fee  1.00  1.00 

Examination  and  Test  Blanks  LOO  1.00 

Piano,  Organ,  or  Voice,  Under  Director 45-°°  55-°° 

Piano  or  Voice,  Under  Assistant 40.00  50.00 

Violin,  Expression,  or  Art,  each  3500  45°° 

Book-keeping,  Stenography,  or  Typewriting  15.00  20.00 

Class  Expression,  (English  III-C),  Counterpoint, 

and  all  Theory  Subjects  in  Music 20.00  25.00 

Story  Telling  in  Expression  7-5°  7-5° 

Extra  Literary  Course  I2-5°  I2-5° 

For  any  other  items  of  expense  the  student  will  see  the  1928 
Catalogue  of  the  College,  Pages  56  to  64. 

Students  rooming  in  the  Alumni  Building  or  West  Dormitory  and 
taking  their  meals  in  the  College  Dining  Hall,  and  taking  the  regular 
literary  course  only  will  pay  to  the  Business  Manager  on  matriculating 
in  September  the  sum  of  $202.00  and  will  pay  on  matriculating  in  Janu- 
ary the  sum  of  $232.00.  This  pays  board,  room,  fees,  and  tuition  for 
the  semester. 

Students  who  room  in  the  East  Dormitory  will  pay  $198.00  in 
September  and  $228.50  in  January. 

Students  rooming  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  will  pay  in  September  the 
sum  of  $99.50  andi  in  January  they  will  pay  $109.50. 

Young  men  who  take  their  meals  at  the  Young  Men's  Club  will 
deduct  $90.00  from  the  above  amounts  in  September  and;  $110.00  in 
January,  and  will  settle  for  board  directly  with  the  Manager  of  the 
Young  Men's  Club. 

Day  students  will  pay  as  follows:  At  the  September  opening, 
$71.00;  at  the  January  opening,  $81.00. 
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Payments  for  all  other  college  expenses  such  as  departmental  sub- 
jects, and  the  like  must  be  arranged  for  by  the  fifteenth  of  September 
for  the  fall  term  and  the  fifteenth  of  January  for  the  spring  term. 

The  fees  for  examination  blanks  include  the  blanks  used  for  all 
tests  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College.  The  student 
will  carry  no'  paper  to  the  test. 

Young  ladies  rooming  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  young  men  tak- 
ing their  meals  at  the  Young  Men's  Club  will  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  their  board  bills  with  the  managers  of  these  boarding  institutions 
of  the  College.  Students  usually  pay  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  down  and 
then  pay  monthly  the  estimated  cost  of  their  board. 

Students  who  have  been  awarded  scholarships  must  present  the 
scholarship  appointment  to  the  Business  Manager  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration for  credit. 

The  Medicine  Fee  pays  for  medicines  administered  by  the  College 
nurse  only.  All  medicines  bought  from  drug  stores  on  a  physician's 
prescription  will  be  paid  for  by  the  students  themselves. 

Students  having  jobs  with  the  College  will  present  their  contracts 
when  matriculating  so  that  they  may  be  properly  credited  with  the 
work  the  contract  calls  for. 

All  students  who  wait  on  the  tables  in  the  College  Dining  Hall 
will  payj  $9.00  each  on  matriculating  in  September  and  $11.00  each 
on  matriculating  in  January  for  laundry  of  their  waiter's  coats. 

Students  who  do  not  arrange  for  their  full  expenses  for  the 
semester  within  fifteen  days  after  the  matriculation  day  of  each 
semester  will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  college.  The  college  does 
not  refund  any  amount  already  paid  in  by  the  student. 

Students  who  lose  their  meal  tickets  or  their  athletic  tickets  will 
be  charged  one  dollar  when  a  duplicate  ticket  is  issued. 

When  students  give  notes  for  their  expenses,  these  notes  will 
bear  interest  from  the  day  of  matriculation  until  they  are  paid  These 
notes  should  not  be  given  for  longer  than  90  days  and  they  must  be 
signed  by  both  student  and  parent  except  in  case  the  student  is  a 
minor.  Then  the  note  must  be  signed  by  two  adult  persons.  Where 
notes  are  to  be  given  for  any  part  of  the  college  expenses,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  with  the  Business  Manager  before  matricula- 
tion day. 

No  student  who  is  a  minor  can  assume  the  responsibility  of  sign- 
ing a  note  for  his  or  her  tuition  or  any  other  college  expenses.  The 
College  holds  the  parent  responsible  for  all  bills  of  students  who  are 
not  21  years  of  age.  The  College  understands  that  the  parent  accepts 
this  responsibility  in  sending  his  or  her  son  or  daughter  to  college 
In  matriculating  as  a  student  of  Elon  College  the  student  as  well  as 
the  student  s  parents  accept  the  above  financial  terms  as  a  part  of 
the  contract  with  the  college. 
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Students  are  assigned  to  certain  definite  rooms  when  they  enter 
college.  The  student  assigned  to  any  room  is  held  responsible  for  the 
room  and  the  furniture  until  he  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  col- 
lege and  left  the  college  campus.  All  damage  to  this  room  is  charged 
to  the  students  who  occupy  the  room.  Students  may  not  change 
rooms  without  sufficient  reason  given  to  the  Business  Manager  and 
until  thq  change  of  room  is  registered  in  the  Business  Manager's  of- 
fice. A  violation  of  this  regulation  will  be  fined  in  accordance  with 
the  gravity1  of  the  offense. 

Students  will  find  that  the  cost  of  books  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  a  year.  Books  are  sold  at  publisher's  prices  at  the  college  book 
room.    They  are  sold  for  cash  only. 

The  Business  Manager  has  supervision  of  the  payment  for  board 
at  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  at  the  Young  Men's  Club.  Students  who  do 
not  make  proper  arrangements  to  pay  their  bills  for  board  at  these 
boarding  places  are  asked  to  withdraw  from  College. 

Each  student  must  have  a  definite  place'  to  board.  The  College 
has  arranged  three  boarding  places  for  students,  the  College  Dining 
Hall,  the  Young  Ladies'  Hall,  and  the  Young  Men's  Club.  All  stu- 
dents rooming  on  the  campus  must  pay  for  board  at  one  of  these 
boarding  halls.     No  exceptions  whatever  can  be  allowed. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.  B.  DEGREE 

The  general  requirements  as  outlined  for  the  A.  B.  degree  are:  a 
major  in  at  least  one  subject,  a  minor  in  one  foreign  language,  a  minor 
either  in  mathematics  or  a  natural  science,  one  elective  minor,  the 
course  in  Bible  I,  and  elective  work  sufficient  to  complete  120  semester 
hours.  See  the  1928  catalogue,  pages  67-68  for  detailed  requirements 
for  majors  and  minors. 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CLASSIFICATION 

Freshman:    Graduation    from   an   accredited   high   school,   or   by 

college  entrance  examinations. 
Sophomore :    Credit  for  18  semeter  hours  of  college  work. 
Junior :     Credit  for  48  semester  hours  of  college  work. 
Senior :     Credit  for  84  semester  hours  of  college  work. 

PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

Students  intending  to  teach  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  should 
consult  the  Dean  before  making  out  their  courses  so  as1  to  meet  the 
new  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  certi- 
fication of  teachers.  This  is  very  important  as  a  new  basis  of  issuing 
certificates  goes  into  effect  next  year. 

VIRGINIA   TEACHERS 

The  Courses  in  Education  III-M  and  III-W  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  West  Law  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  They  include  School 
Hygiene  with  physical  inspection  of  school  children,  and  teaching  of 
physical  education  in  elementary  or  high  school.  No  professional 
Educational  credit  is  given  for  these  courses  in  North  Carolina.  How- 
ever, six  semester  hours  academic  credit  is  given  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

CHANGES  REGARDING  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Beginning  with  the  1928-29  session  the  following  regulations 
become  effective :  Upperclassmen  will  not  be  allowed  a  re-examination 
in  any  subject  where  a  grade  of  less  than  60  is  made.  All  conditions 
of  whatever  character  must  be  removed  within  one  year  from  the  date 
the  condition  is  made  in  order  for  credit  to  be  given.  For  students  who 
drop  out  of  school  and  later  return  the  time  out  of  school  will  not  be 
counted  in  this  requirement.  Seniors  must  remove  all  conditions  by 
February  ist;  This  applies  to  conditions  made  during  the  fall  term  as 
well  as  conditions  made  during  previous  years. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Seniors  special  examinations  are  to  be  taken 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  or  at  the  regular  examination  period. 
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SCHEDULE    OF    RECITATIONS 

Effective  September  6,  1928 


Hour 


7:00  to 


:00 


:00  to     9:00 


9:00  to  10:00 


10:00   to  11:00 


11:00  to  12:00 


12:00  to     1:00 


Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 


Breakfast 


Bibk  IV-A  (M) 
Business  Admr.  IV  (A) 
Domestic  Science  II   (A) 
Education  III  P.  S.  M.  (W) 
English  I  (A);  II  (A) 
History  IV-A  (A) 
Latin  III-IV   (A) 
Religious  Education  II  (M) 
Science  I-C   (D);  ID    (D) 


Bible  I  (M);  III  (M) 

Business  A  (A) 

Domestic  Science  I    (A) 

Education  III  (A) 

English  I   (A) 

English  II    (A);    III   (A) 

French  II  (A) 

German  I  (A) 

Mathematics  I  (A) 

Philosophy  II  (A) 

Science  II-A  (D) ;  II-D  (D) 


Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 
Breakfast 


Bible  I   (M) 

Business  Administration  I  (A) 

Domestic  Art  II  (A) 

Education  I  (A) 

Education  III-P   (W) 

English  II  (A) ;  IV-A   (A) 

French  I,  (A) 

German  II  (A) 

Latin  I-II    (A) 

Religious  Education  III-B  (M) 

Science  I-D  (D) 


Bible  I  (M) 

Business  B   (A) 

Edu'tion  III-M  (A)  ;  III-W  (A) 

Education  I   (A) 

French  I  (A) 

Greek  I-II(M) 

History  III    (A) 

Mathematics  I-A  (A) ;  III  (A) 

Philosophy  III  (A) 

Religious  Education  IV-A  (M) 

Science  LA  (D) ;  III-B  (D) 

Spanish  II    (A) 

Chapel   (M) 
Organization  Meetings 
Athletic  Squad  Instruction 


Business  Admr.  I-A  (A) 
Education  IV-S  (A) 
English  I   (A) ;  IV-B  (A) 
English   IV-G   (A) 
French  I-A  (A) 
Greek  I-A   (M) 
History  II   (A) 
Mathematics  IV   (A) 
Science  II-C  (D) 
Spanish  I-A    (A) 


Bible  IV- C   (M) 

Business  A    (A) 

Business  Admr.  Ill  (A) 

Education  I   (A) 

French  II  (A) 

History  I  (A) 

Mathematics  I   (A) 

Philosophy  II    (A) 

Science  II-A  (D);  IV-D  (D) 


Bible  II  (M) 
Business  B  (A) 
Domestic  Science  III  (A) 
English  I  (A) 
French  III-IV  (A) 
Mathematics  II  (A) 
Religious  Education  I  (M) 
Science  I-A  (D) 
Social  Science  III  (A) 
Spanish  III-IV   (A) 


Chapel  (M) 

Organization   Meetings 
Athletic   Squad  Instruction 


Bible  I   (M) 
Business  Admr.  II  (A) 
Domestic  Art  I  (A) 
English  I  (A) ;  IV  (A) 
English  IILC  (A) 
French  I-A   (A) 
Greek  LA  (M) 
History  IV   (A) 
Mathematics    1  LB     (A); 

IV  C  (A) 
Science   IV-A    (D) 
Spanish  I-A  (A) 
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1:00  to     2:00 


2:00  to     3:00 


3:00  to 

4:00 

4:00  to 

5:00 

5:00  to 

6:00 

Luncheon 


Business  C  (A) 
Mathematics  IV-D  (A) 
Science  IV-C    (D) 
Laboratory 


Gymnasium  (3:30  to  5:00) 
Laboratory 


6:30  to     7:30 


Athletics 

Gymnasium   (3:30  to1  5:00) 

Laboratory 

Athletics 

Laboratory 


Dinner 


Luncheon 


Business  C  (A) 
Mathematics  IV-C  (A) 
Science  IV-A-4  (D) 
Laboratory 

Gymnasium  (3:30  to  5:00) 
Laboratory 


Athletics 

Gymnasium   (3:30  to  5:00) 

Laboratory 


Athletics 
Laboratory 


Dinner 


^PJlANf  TI°NS :      The  letters  in  parenthesis  following  each  course  indicate  the  building 

WNOTF  WFTBT   "^  «!  *°UW      &    Alamanc^    <D)   Duke;    (M)   Mooney;    (W     WhHle^ 

II     £2     Si I\  %tl? etlcal,8UT?3ecte  in  the  Department  of  Music,  Harmony  I    Harmony 

Ai.i,  J         -?i ?£  '      £g*    i  Sin€lngT,  and    Ear    TrainlnS-    History    and   Appreciation    of   Music     and 

St^ri1  ^  Jfhedu1^   by   Professor  Velie)  after  conference  with  the    several   classes' 
with  Professor  vSuT'  °'  V°1Ce'   Yl°lm'  and  Band  ^struments  will  arrange  their  courses 

Alam^n^Buildin^.116  ^  ^   interview  Miss   Newman  in  her  studio  on  the  third  floor  of  the 

T*™™fere|£i0n  .8*ud,ents  wil1  see  Miss   Stout  in  her  studio  on  the  second  floor  of  the   Alamance 
Building.    She  will  also   arrange   for  the   Physical   Training  for  young  women.  Alamance 


1928  BASKETBALL  SQUAD— MADE  SEVEN  GAME  TRIP  INTO 
OHIO  LAST  SEASON 
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Courses,  Text-Books  and  Professors 


FALL  SEMESTER  1928 


Bible  I:  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Bible.  Text:  The  Bible,  prefer- 
ably the  American  Kevision.  Prof. 
Bennett.  Second  floor,  Mooney  Bldg. 
Eequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  de- 
o-ree.     Freshmen  orientation  course. 

Bible  II:     Religious  Experience  of  Jesus 
and  Early  Christianity.    Text:    Bur- 
ton and  Matthew's  Life  of  Christ. 
Prof.  Newman.  Second  floor,  Mooney 
Bldg. 
Bible  III:     Religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment   and    Later    Judaism.     Text: 
Gilbert's  Apostolic  Age.    Prof.  New- 
man.    Second  floor,  Mooney  Bldg. 
Bible  IV-A:     The  Preaching  and  Teach- 
ing   Values     of    the    Bible.      Text: 
Johnson's  The  Ideal  Ministry.     Dr. 
Alexander.      Second    floor,    Mooney 
Bldg. 
Bible   IV-C:     Hebrew     Old    Testament. 
Texts:      Harper's  Introductory  He- 
brew   Method    and    Harper's    Ele- 
ments of  Hebrew.     Prof.  Newman. 
Second  floor,  Mooney  Bldg. 
business  A:     20th  Century  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting.     Third   floor,  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 
Business  B:     Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 
Gregg  Reader.  Gregg  Speed  Studies. 
Third  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 
Business     C:     Son-ell's    New     National 
"  Typewriting.   Third  floor,  Alamance 
Bldg.  .      .   i 

Business  Administration   I:     P^-ip  es 
of    Economics.      Text:       Fairchild, 
Furniss,     and     Buck's     Elementary 
Economics,  Volume  I.    Prof.  Tower. 
Second   floor,   Alamance  Bldg. 
Business  Administration  I-A:     Account- 
ing     Powelson's   Introductory    Ac- 
counting with   Practice   sets.    Prof. 
Tower.        Second      floor,     Alamance 
Bldg. 
Business    Administration    P:.     Banking 
and     Finance..      Text:      Kilborne's 
Principles    of    Money    and    Banking 
;in,l    Monlton  'a   Financial   Organiza- 
tion.     Prof.    Tower.      Second    floor, 
Alamance  Bldg. 


Business  Administration  III:     Market- 
ing and  Business  Law.     Text:    Con- 
verse's    Marketing     Methods     and 
Policies  and  Converse 's  Selling  Poli- 
cies.     Prof.    Tower.     Second    floor, 
Alamance  Bldg. 
Business  Administration  IV:     Cost  Ac- 
counting   and    Industrial    Manage- 
ment.    Text:    Lawrence's   Cost  Ac- 
counting with  Practice   sets.    Prof. 
Tower.       Second     floor,      Alamance 
Bldg. 
Domestic  Art  I:     Turner's  A  Study  of 
Fabrics.     Prof.  Raine.    Third  floor, 
Alamance  Bldg. 
Domestic    Art    II:     Woolman    and   Mc- 
Gowan's     Textiles.       Prof.     Rame. 
Third  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 
Domestic    Science    I:     AVillman's    Food 
Study.      Prof.    Eaine.      Third    floor, 
Alamance  Bldg. 
Domestic    Science    II:     Rose's    Feeding 
the    Family.     Prof.     Raine.     Third 
floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 
Domestic     Science    in:      (Text    to    be 
selected).     Prof.  Raine.   Third  floor, 
Alamance  Bldg. 
Education  I:     Introduction    to     Educa- 
tion   and    Class-room    Management. 
Text-   Bagley  and  Keith's  Introduc- 
tion   to    Teaching.     Prof.   Johnson. 
Second  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 
Education  III :     Educational  Psychology 
and  History  and  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation.      Text:      Edward    Warwick 
and  York 's  Fundamental  Principles 
of  Learning  and  Study.    Prof.  John- 
son.    Second  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 
Education    III-M:     Physical    Education 
for  Men.     Hamiuett  and  Lungren  S 
Athletics.      Prof.    Walker.      Second 
floor,  Alamance  Bldg.  # 

Education  III-P:  Piano  Teaching 
Methods.  Text:  Hamilton  s  Piano 
Teaching  and  Its  Problems.  Prof. 
Velie  First  Hoot,  Whitley  Bldg. 
Education  III-P.  B.  M.:  Methods  in 
Public  School  Music.  Text:  Dann  a 
Manual  of  Public  School  Music. 
Mrs.  Velie.  First  floor,  Whitley 
Bldg. 
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Education  IH-W:  Physical  Education 
for  Women.  Text:  Skarstrom's 
Gymnastic  Teaching.  Miss  Stout. 
Second  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

Education  IV-S:  Metho'ds  in  General 
Science.  (Text  to  be  selected.) 
Prof.  Johnson.  Second  floor,  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 

English  I:  Freshman  Composition. 
Text:  Manley  and  Rickert's  The 
"Writing  of  English.  (Revised  edi- 
tion), Century  Collegiate  Handbook, 
and  The  Oxford  Handy  Dictionary. 
Prof.  Barney.  First  floor,  Alamance 
Bldg.  Prof.  Brown.  Second  floor, 
Alamance  Bldg. 

English  II:  English  Literature.  Text: 
Cunliffe,  Pyre  and  Young's  Century 
Readings  in  English  Literature. 
Prof.  Jay.  First  floor,  Alamance 
Bldg. 

English  III:  A  Study  of  the  Chief 
Dramatists.  Text:  Schweikert's 
Early  English  Plays.  Prof.  Barney. 
First  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

English  III-C:  Class  Expression  and 
Public  Speaking.  Text:  Woolbert's 
Fundamentals  of  Speech:  Prof. 
VanCleave.  Second  floor,  Alamance 
Bldg. 

English  IV:  Shakespeare.  Text:  Brook, 
Cunleffe  &  McCracken's  Ten  Plays 
of  Shakespeare.  Prof.  Jay.  First 
floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

English  IV-A:  Advanced  Composition. 
Text:  Thomas,  Manchester  and 
Scott 's  Composition  for  College 
Students  (Revised).  Cunliffe  and 
Lomer's  Writing  of  Today.  Web- 
ster's Collegiate  Dictionary.  Prof. 
Barnev.   First  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

English  IV-B:  Poetry.  Text:  Hubbell 
&  Beatty's  Introduction  to  Poetry, 
and  Gay's  College  Book  of  Verse. 
Prof.  Jay.  First  flow,  Alamance 
Bldg. 

English  IV-C:  American  Literature. 
Text:  Pattie's  Century  Readings  in 
American  Literature.  Garwood's 
Questions  and  Problems  in  Ameri- 
can Literature.  Prof.  Brown.  Sec- 
ond floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

French  I-A:  Beginner's  French.  Pro- 
nunciation, conversation,  grammar,, 
translation,  audition,  dictation. 
Text:  Guillet's  An  Oral  French 
Grammar  (fk§t.  twenty  lessons)  and 


Lectures  pour  tous.  Prof.  Guillet. 
Second  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

French  I:  Freshmen  French.  Pronunci- 
ation, conversation,  reading,  com- 
position. Texts:  Guillet's  An  Oral 
French  Grammar  (complete)  and 
several  French  plays  as  a  basis  for 
conversation  and  composition.  Prof. 
Guillet.  Second  floor,  Alamance 
Bldg. 

French  II:  The  French  Novel.  Read- 
ing of  several  of  the  most  noted 
works  by  all  the  class  (Princesse  de 
Cleves,  Paul  et  Virginie,  Graziella, 
Pecheur  d'Islande),  and  supplement- 
ary reading  of  as  many  more  as 
possible  by  each,  with  resumes  of 
the  same,  oral  and  written.  Prof. 
Guillet.  Second  floor,  Alamance 
Bldg. 

French  III-IV:  Survey  of  French  Lit- 
erature with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  drama  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Text:  La  Princesse  de 
Cleves  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 
Prof.  Guillet.  Second  floor,  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 

German  I:  Beginner's  German.  Text: 
Voss'  Essentials  of  German  and 
Pope's  A  German  Reader  for  Be- 
ginners. Prof.  White.  Second  floor, 
Alamance  Bldg. 

German  II:  Hewit's  German  Reader. 
Prof.  White.  Second  floor,  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 

Greek  I-A:  Beginner's  Greek.  Text: 
Davis'  New  Testament  Greek.  Prof. 
Newman.  Second  floor,  Mooney 
Bldg. 

Greek  I-II:  Text:  Cebes'  Tablet.  Prof. 
Newman.  Second  floor,  Mooney 
Bldg. 

History  I:  Modern  European  History. 
Text:  Higby's  History  of  Europe, 
1492-1815.  Prof.  Martin.  Second 
flo'or,  Alamance  Bldg. 

History  II:  United  States  History 
Text:  Harlow's  Growth  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Prof.  Martin.  Second 
floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

History  III:  Ancient  and  Medieval 
History.  Text:  West's  Ancient 
Civilization.  Prof.  Martin.  Sec- 
ond floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

History  IV:  Comparative  Government. 
Ogg  and  Ray's  Introduction  to 
American  Government.  Prof.  Mar- 
tin.    Second  floor,  Alamance  Bldg, 
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History  IV-A:  History  of  the  United 
States,  1829-1865.  (Text:  To  be 
selected.)  Prof.  Martin.  Second 
floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

Latin  I-II:  Text:  Cicero's  De  Amicitia 
and  de  Senectute.  Prof.  Brown. 
Second  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

Latin  III-IV:  Text:  Mackail's  Latin 
Literature.  Prof.  Brown.  Second 
floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  I:  Solid  Geometry  and 
Plane  Trigonometry.  Text:  Smith's 
Essentials  of  Solid  Geometry.  Prof. 
Hook.  Second  floor,  Alamance 
Bldg. 

Mathematics  I-A:  Text:  Weick's  Ele- 
mentary Mechanical  Drawing.  Prof. 
Hook.     Third  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  II:  College  Algebra  and 
Analytic  Geometry.  Text:  Hart's 
College  Algebra.  Prof.  Amick.  First 
floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  II-B:  Architectural  Draw- 
ing. Text:  Field's  Architectural 
Drawing,  and  French  and  Turn- 
bull's  Lessons  in  Lettering  Book  II. 
Prof.  Hook.  Third  floor,  Alamance 
Bldg. 

Mathematics  III:  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus.  Text:  Phillips' 
Calculus.  Prof.  Amick.  First  floor, 
Alamance   Bldg. 

Mathematics  IV:  Differential  Equa- 
tions and  Applied  Calculus.  Text: 
Cohen's  Differential.  Equations. 
Prof.  Amick.  First  flo'or,  Alamance 
Bldg. 

Mathematics  IV-C:  History  and  Teach- 
ing of  Mathematics.  Text:  Smith's 
History  of  Mathematics.  Prof. 
Amick.     First  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 

Mathematics  IV-D:  Plane  Surveying. 
Text:  Tracy's  Plane  Surveying. 
Prof.  Hook.  Second  floor,  Ala- 
mance Bldg. 

Philosophy  II:  General  Psychology. 
Sophomore  Orientation  Course. 
Text:  Woodworth's  Psychology. 
Prof.  VanCleave.  Second  floor,  Ala- 
mance   Bldg. 

Philosophy  III:  History  of  Philosophy 
and  Ethics.  (Text  book  to  be  select- 
ed). Prof.  VanCleave.  Second  floor, 
Alamance  Bldg.  Junior  Orientation 
Course. 

Religious  Education  I:  Leadership 
Training.  Text:  Weigle's  The  Pupil. 
Wei^le's     The     Teacher.      Bower's 


Educational  Task  of  the  Local 
Church.  Shackford's  Program  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  Professors 
Ensminger  and  Alexander.  Second 
floor,   Mooney  Blclg. 

Religious  Education  II:  Organization 
and  Administration  of  the  local 
church  school.  (Text:  To  be  select- 
ed). Prof.  Bennett.  Second  floor, 
Mooney  Bldg. 

Religious  Education  III-B:  Young  Peo- 
ple 's  Division  Advanced  Specializa- 
tion Course.  (Text  to  be  selected). 
Prof.  Ensminger.  Second  floor, 
Mooney  Bldg. 

Religious  Education  IV-A:  The  World's 
Living  Religions.  Senior  Orienta- 
tion Course.  (Text  to  be  selected). 
Prof.  Ensminger.  Second  floor, 
Mooney  Bldg. 

Science  I-A:  General  Chemistry.  Text: 
Foster's  General  Chemistry  with 
laboratory  manual.  Prof.  Brannock. 
Third  floor,  Duke  Bldg. 

Science  I-C:  General  Biology.  Text: 
Woodruff's  Foundations  of  Biology 
and  Batsell's  Manual  of  Biological 
Forms.  Prof.  Powell.  Second  floor, 
Duke  Bldg. 

Science  I-D:  General  Physics.  Text: 
Stewart's  A  Textbook  for  Colleges. 
Dean  Hook.    First  floor,  Duke  Bldg. 

Science  II- A:  Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
Qualitative  Analysis.  Texts:  Smith's 
Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Noyes 
Qualitative  Analysis.  Dr.  Brannock. 
Third  floor,  Duke  Bldg. 

Science  II-C:  Vertebrate  Zoology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy.  Text: 
Walter's  Vertebrate  Zoology  and 
Hyman's  Laboratory  Manual.  Prof. 
Powell.     Second  floor,  Duke  Bldg. 

Science  II-D:  Advanced  General 
Physics.  Text:  Sheldon's  College 
Phvsics.  Dean  Hook.  First  floor, 
Duke  Bldg. 

Science  III-B:  Economic  Geology. 
Text:  Ries'  Economic  Geology. 
Prof.  Powell.  Second  lloor,  Duke 
Bldg. 

Science  IV-A:  Quantiative  Analysis. 
Text:  Hamilton  and  Simpson's  Cal- 
culations of  Quantitative  Chemical 
Analysis,  and  Moody's  Quantitative 
Analysis.  Prof.  Brannock.  Third 
lloor,  Duke  Bldg. 
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Science     IV-A-4:     The     teaching     of 

chemistry.     (Text   to   be    selected). 

Prof.  Brannock.     Third  floor,  Duke 

Bldg. 
Science     IV-C:     Invertebrate     Zoology 

and    Teaching    of    Biology.     Text: 

Fernald's     Economic     Entomology. 

Prof.    Powell.      Second   floor,   Duke 

Bldg. 
Science    IV-D:     Mechanics    and    Heat. 

Text:   Edsen's   Light  for  Students. 

Prof.  Hook.    First  floor,  Duke  Bldg. 
Social  Science  III:     Problems  of  Socio- 


logy.    (Text  to  be  selected).    Prof. 

VanCleave.    Second  floor,  Alamance 

Bldg. 
Spanish  I-A:     Beginner's  Spanish.  Text: 

Moreno-Lacalle's  Elementos  de  Es- 

panol.     Prof.   White.     Second  floor, 

Alamance  Bldg. 
Spanish  II:     Text:  Alexis'  La  Vida  de 

Lazarillo   de  Tormes.     Prof.  "White. 

Second  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 
Spanish  III-IV:     Text:  Eosa's  La  Con- 

jucacion  de  Venencia.    Prof.  White. 

Second  floor,  Alamance  Bldg. 
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Faculty  Activities  For  The  Summer 


Gl 


HE  Elon  faculty  members  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
range  of  territory  for  the  summer,  many  of  them  at- 
tending summer  schools  at  the  universities  for  gradu- 
ate and  research  work  as  is  their  custom,  others  at 
their  homes,  and  a  few  remaining  at  the  college. 

President  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Harper  and  Dean  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Hook  are  at  Chicago  where  President  Harper  and  Dean 
Hook  are  engaged  in  research  work  in  college  administration, 
Religious  Education,  and  counseling  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Harper  is  carrying  forward  her  studies  in 
music  in  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music  and  has  as 
her  special  instructor  Carleton  Hackett,  head  of  the  Voice 
Department  there. 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  this  summer  are  Professors  S.  A.  Ben- 
nett, A.  R.  Van  Cleave,  Ross  Ensminger,  and  Rev.  Alfred 
W.  Hurst,  pastor-elect,  who  are  doing  graduate  work  in 
their  special  fields. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Jay  and  Professors  T.  E.  White  and  W.  B. 
Terrell  are  engaged  in  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.    Professors  T.  E.  Powell  and  M.  W.  Hook. 
are  at  Duke  University. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia  Professor  J.  W.  Barney 
and  Dean  Louise  Savage  are  studying.     Mrs.  C.  C.  Johnson- 
is  visiting  at  the  University  of  Colorado  now  and  later  will 
return    to    the    University   of    Virginia    for    special    library- 
courses. 

Professor  C.  J.  Velie  is  attending  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity at  Evanston,  111.,  for  graduate  studies  in  music,  and11 
Professor  O.  W.  Johnson  is  at  Vanderbilt  University  again 
this  summer.  Professor  L.  D.  Martin  is  at  Raleigh  doing 
special  research  work  in  history  at  the  State  Library.  Pro- 
fessor R.  B.  Tower  is  at  Boston  University,  and  Miss 
Jeanette  Stout  is  in  summer  school  at  the  North  Carolina! 
College  for  Women. 

Coach  D.  C.  Walker  is  at  York,  Pa.,  again  this  summer 
where  he  is  playing  professional  baseball  for  the  York  Club- 
in  the  New  York-Pennsylvania  league. 

Drs.  J.  U.  Newman,  N.  F.  Brannock,  W.  S,  Alexander, 
and  Miss  Lila  Newman  are  spending  the  summer  at  their" 
homes  at  Elon  College  this  time.     Mrs.  Frances  Ring  is  at 
her  home  at  Chicago,  Miss  Sue  Raine  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,. 
and  Miss  Hattie  Brown  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Miss  Margaret  Craig  is  serving  as  dietitian  at  the  Ashe- 
ville    Normal    and   Associated    Schools    for    their    summer 
schools,  and  Dr.  T.  C.  Amick,  Registrar  C.  M.  Cannon,  Mr. 
G.  D.  Colclough,  Mr.  T.  E.  Lowry,  and  Miss  Lois  Corbitfr 
are  at  the  college  offices  this  summer  carrying  on  the  office- 
work. 
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JAMES  A.  CLAKK,  A.B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.D. 
Latin   and   German 


GRACE  HALL  RIHELDAFFER, 
Voice  and  Theory 


New  Faculty  Members 

JAMES  A.  CLARKE,  A.  B.,  Hampden-Sidney ;  M.  A. 
University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  German.  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  has  taught  in  a  number  of  the  colleges  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  He  comes  to  Elon  from  Morris- 
Harvey  College  at  Barboursville,  W.  Va.,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  has  the  highest  of  recommendations.  He  served 
for  eleven  years  as  professor  of  Modern  Languages  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College  from  which  he  graduated,  and  has 
taught  at  Chowan  College,  Greensboro  College,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Davidson  College  in  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages.  Besides  his  academic  preparation  at 
Hampden-Sidney,  Virginia  and  Columbia  Universities,  he 
has  done  special  work  in  his  field  in  France  and  Germany. 

J  ALLEN  HUNTER,  A.  B.  and  M.  A.  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Ph.  D.,  Kansas  City  University  ;  professor  of 
French.  In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  above  named  institu- 
tions, Dr.  Hunter  has  studied  at  Yale,  Columbia,  dark  Uni- 
versity, and  a  resident  student  at  the  University  of  Grenoble, 
France,  for  the  1925-26  session.  Dr.  Hunter  has  taught  at 
Duke  University,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Pennsyl- 


vania  Normal  School,  Bethany  College  in  West  Virginia, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has  taught  at  the  Morristown 
Tennessee  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  In  addition  to 
his  teaching  experience,  Dr.  Hunter  served  six  years  as 
State  Supervisor  of  Schools  in  Connecticut,  and  five  years 
as  State  District  Superintendent  in  Vermont. 

MRS.  GRACE  HALL  RIHELDAFFER,  graduate  of 
New  England  Conservatory  and  special  pupil  of  Oscar 
Saenger,  Cadman  and  others,  herself  a  concert  artist  of  na- 
tional reputation;  professor  of  Voice  and  Theory.  Mrs. 
Riheldafler  has  had  a  wide  experience  as  teacher,  concert 
artist,  composer,  and  writer,  having  studied  both  at  home" 
and  abroad.  Her  study  in  Germany  was  under  Adriaan 
Freni  of  the  Stockhousen  Conservatory  of  Stuttgart.  As  a 
concert  artist  Mrs,  Riheldafler  has  sung  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor,  the 
Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  Modest  Altschuter,  Conduc- 
tor, given'recitals  in  the  leading  colleges,  universities,  and 
music  clubs  of  the  LTnited  States  and  Canada,  and  a  wide 
experience  as  a  church  soloist.  She  has  taught  in  New  York 
City,  Pittsburg,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Indiana,  Pa.  She  comes  to  Elon  with  the  very 
highest  recommendations  from  the  outstanding  music 
teachers  of  America. 


J.  ALLEN  HUNTER,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

French 


ALFRED  W.  HURST,  A.  B:,. 
Defiance  College,  M.  A.,  and  B.  D. 

University  of  Chicago;  College' 
pastor  and  Professor  of  Bible  and' 
Religious  Education.  Rev.  Mr. 
Hurst  preached  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  at  Elon  College  for  the 
commencement  just  past.  He  is- 
resigning  as  President  of  Palmer' 
College,  Albany,  Mo.,  to  take  up 
his  work  here  this  fall.  He  is  one' 
of  the  ablest  ministers  in  the' 
Christian  denomination  and  is 
thoroughly  equipped  by  experi- 
ence and  training  for  the  respon- 
sible post  to  which  he  is  called,, 
and  is  an  outstanding  leader  in 
educational  circles,  having  served' 
both  as  pastor  and  college  teacher. 
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SOUTH  ENTRANCE  GATES  TO  ELON  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 


VARSITY  BASEBALL  SQUAD 


New  French  Courses 

FRENCH  I-A 

Beginners'  French.  Prounciation,  grammar,  translation 
and  conversation.  Texts  :  Johnson  and  Elmore — A  French 
Grammar  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges ;  Provost — Petits 
Contes;  Talbot — Le  Francais  et  sa  Patrie.  Six  hours  per 
week. 

FRENCH  I 

Syntax,  grammar  with  special  attention  to  the  verb, 
composition  and  translation.  Extensive  reading  from  vari- 
ous phases  of  French  prose.  Text :  Schwartz — French  Re- 
view Grammar.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  French  I-A 
or  two  years  of  French  in  high  school.  Three  hours  per 
week. 

(It  is  assumed  that  the  grammatical  study  and  the  reading  facility 
acquired  in  French  I-A  and  French  I  have  prepared  the  student  to  use 
the  French  language  as  a  working  tool  in  various  fields  of  knowledge. 
Hence,  students  may  enroil  in  French  II,  III,  IV,  IV- A,  IV-B.) 

FRENCH  II 

French  Education.     Lectures  by  the  teacher  and  read- 
ings from  educational  treatises.     Special  attention  to  Rous- 
seau's Emile.    This  course  is  planned  for  students  majoring 
or  minoring  in  Education.     Three  hours  per  week. 
FRENCH  III 

French  Literature.  A  survey  course.  Lectures  by  the 
teacher  on  the  development  of  French  literature.  Selections 
from  various  forms  of  literature.  Text :  Petit  de  Julleville 
— Morceaux  choisis  des  auteurs  francais.  Required  of  stu- 
dents majoring  in  French  and  of  those  majoring  in  English 
or  Latin  with  a  minor  in  French. 

FRENCH  IV 

French  History  and  Political  Science.  Lectures  by  the 
teacher  covering  the  outlines  of  French  History.  Readings 
from  the  works  of  French  historians,  historical  novels  and 
from  essayists  touching  on  political  science.  Three  hours 
per  week.  Offered  in  1929-1930  and  alternate  years. 
FRENCH  IV-A 

Scientific  French.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  ma- 
joring or  minoring  in  science  or  mathematics  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  vocabulary  in  his  particular  field,  thus  pre- 
paring for  appreciative  reading  in  his  specialty  or  for  his 
graduate  study.  Three  hours  per  week.  Offered  in  1930- 
193 1   and  alternate  years. 

FRENCH  IV-B 

The  Teaching  of  French.  A  course  offered  to  those 
majoring  in  French  who  are  planning  to  teach  this  language. 
Lesson  planning,  demonstration  lessons,  review  of  grammar 
and  pronunciation.  Three  hours  per  week.  Offered  in 
1930-193 1  and  alternate  years. 
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New  Courses  In  Education 

The  courses  in  Education  giving  professioal  educational 
credit  toward  teachers  certificates  have  been  revised  to  meet 
the  new  requirements  for  teachers  certificates  in  the  state 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  states,  and  will  be  given 
this  year  as  outlined  below. 

EDUCATION  II 

Fall  Semester — Classroom  Management.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  an  insight 
into  the  organization  and  control  of  the  classroom.  Topics: 
traditional  versus  modern  methods  of  management;  dis- 
cipline ;  the  daily  program,  etc. 

Spring  Semester — Grammar  Grade  Methods.  This 
course  deals  with  the  subject  matter  that  is  taught  in  the 
graded  school;  organize  the  subject  matter  upon  psycho- 
logical basis ;  developes  on  the  part  of  the  prospective 
teacher  a  workable  understanding  of  specific  methods.  Six 
semester  hours'  credit. 

EDUCATION  II-A 

Spring  Semester — The  Psychology  of  Childhood.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  obtain  a  more  nearly  complete 
understanding  of  the  child  life  and  of  the  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  same.  It  will  be  a  study  of  the  moral,  mental, 
physical,  social  and  emotional  developments  and  their  inter- 
relationships.    Three  semester  hours'  credit. 

NOTE:  Education  II  meets  the  professional  requirements  for  the 
Elementary  A  certificate.  Memlbers  of  the  freshman  class 
who  must  teach  next  year  may  take  this  course. 
Education  II  and  Education  II-A  meet  the  professional  re- 
quirements for  Grammar  Grade  C  certificate.  These  courses 
are  open  to  members  of  the  sophomore  class  who  expect  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  after  the  close  of  the  present 
scholastic  year.  All  other  members  of  the  sophomore  class 
who   expect   to   enter   the   teaching  profession,   should   take 

;  Philo'sophy    II. 

EDUCATION  III 
Fall  Semester — Classroom   Management. 
Spring  Semester — Grammar  Grade  Methods.  Six  semes- 
ter hours'  credit. 

NOTE:     The  above  courses  are  the  same  as  Education  II,  but  will  be 
given  in   terms  of  juniors  and  seniors. 

EDUCATION  III-A 

Fall  Semester — The  Psychology  of  Childhood. 
NOTE:     This  course  is  the  same  as  Education  II-A  but  is  for  juniors 


mi  senior 


Spring  Semester — Educational  Psychology.  This  is  an 
advanced  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
learning.  Students  will  be  required  to  do  sufficent  reading 
to  cover  the  principal  methods  bearing  on  the  learning  pro- 


cess ;  also,  to  prepare  papers  on  related  problems.   Six  semes- 
ter hours'  credit. 
2T0TE:     Students  who  have  taken  Philosophy  II,  Education  III  and 

Education    III-A    meet    the    professional    requirements    for 

Grammar  Grade  B  certificate. 

EDUCATION  III-B 

Fall    and    Spring    Semesters— Materials    and    Methods 
(High  School).     Six  semester  hours'  credit. 
EDUCATION  IV 

Fall    and    Spring    Semesters— Materials    and    Methods 
{High  School).     Six  semester  hours'  credit. 
EDUCATION  IV-A 

Fall  Term — Educational  Measurements.  This  course 
will  deal  with  standardized  tests,  their  construction,  valid- 
ity, and  their  interpretation  in  relation  to  educational  pro- 
gress, etc. 

Spring  Semester — Problems  in  Secondary  Education. 
The  development  and  function  of  the  high  school  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  elementary  school  and  college ;  the  high  school 
curriculum  ;  control  of  pupils,  etc.,  will  constitute  the  basis 
for  this  course.  Six  semester  hours'  credit.  Given  in 
i929-'3o. 

EDUCATION  IV-B 

Fall  and  Spring  Semesters— Observation  and  Directed 
Teaching.  This  course  is  open  to  seniors  and  juniors  (with 
approval  of  the  department  head)  who  have  met  the  other 
professional  requirements  for  the  Class  A  certificate.  Gram- 
mar Grade  or  High  School.  Students  are  assigned  to  the 
specific  kind  of  teaching  they  expect  to  do  and  for  which 
they  have  made  preparation.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $15.00 
per  semester  is  charged  for  this  course.  Six  semester  hours' 
credit. 

2TOTE:  This  course  is  required  after  1930  for  the  A  grade  certificate. 
In  addition  to  raising  the  certificate  from  B  to  A  grade  this 
course  is  given  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  gives  credit  for  a  full  year's  teaching  ex- 
perience, adding  $10.00  monthly  to  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
for  the  first  year.  The  Laboratory  fee  paid  for  this  course 
goes,  by  order  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  to  the 
public  school  to  cover  the  expenses  of  this  directed  teaching. 

EDUCATION  IV-C 

Fall  Term — History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  program  in  America. 

Spring  Semester — High  School  Administration  and 
Supervision.  This  course  is  for  the  prospective  high  school 
principal  or  teacher.  County  and  state  administration  will 
b>e  studied.  The  principles  of  administration  will  be  applied 
to  the  solution  of  the  high  school.  Six  semester  hours' 
credit.     Not  given  in  ig2g-'^o. 
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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  BUILDING 


New  Courses  In  Latin  And  German 

Dr.  Clark  is  offering  this  year  a  new  course  in  Ele- 
mentary Latin,  and  courses  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
German.  The  attention  of  the  Elon  students  and  prospec- 
tive students  is  called  to  the  increasing  demand  for  teachers 
of  Latin,  the  demand  being  larger  than  the  supply.  For 
the  last  several  years  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  stu- 
dents have  pursued  college  Latin,  and  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  Latin  teachers  in  the  near  future.  Those  who  pre- 
pare now  for  Latin  will  have  a  field  that  is  not  overcrowded. 

LATIN  A 

Elementary  Latin— D'Oge,  Latin  for  Beginners ; 
Caesar,  Gallic  War;  Vergil,  Aeneid.  This  course  is  intend- 
ed for  students  who  have  had  no  previous  Latin  experience 
and  will  stress  the_  elements  of  grammar  and  composition; 
sight  translation  and  oral  practice  also  will  be  expected. 
The  class  will  meet  six  times  a  week. 
LATIN  IV-B 

Teaching  of  Latin — The  Classical  Investigation ;  Meth- 
ods of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools ;  History  of  Latin  Meth- 
ods;  the  examination  of  several  standard  grammars  and 
readers.  This  course  will  include  lectures,  class  reports  and 
round  table  discussions.  Some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
Latin  pronunication  and  the  general  background  of  Roman 
civilization. 

GERMAN  IV-B 

Teaching  of  German  —  Bagster-Callins,  Methods  of 
Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools;  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve ;  History  of  Modern  Language  Meth- 
ods;  examination  of  several  standard  grammars  and  read- 
ers ;  along  with  investigation  of  editions  of  examples  of 
German  literature.  This  course  calls  for  individual  reports 
.and  research,  lectures,  and  discussions. 


ELON  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 
Season  1929 

September  21 — Davidson  College at  Davidson 

September  28 — Catawba  College  at  Elon 

October  5 — Atlantic  Christian  College  at  Elon 

October  12— Wake  Forest  College at  Wake  Forest 

October  19— High  Point  College  at  High  Point 

November  2 — Guilford  College  at  Guilford 

November  16 — Emory  and  Henry  College  at  Elon 

November  28 — Lenoir-Rhyne  College  at  Hickory 


TRUSTEE  ACTION   AT  THEIR   COMMENCEMENT 

MEETING 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Elon  College  in  their  annua! 
session  following  the  commencement  were  notified  that  the 
General  Education  Board  of  New  York  City  had  made  a 
conditional  grant  of  $150,000  toward  the  $600,000  campaign 
for  endowment. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  was  authorized,  preceding  the 
endowment  campaign,  to  raise  $400,000  for  buildings  and 
equipment.  They  appointed  as  a  special  committee  to  have 
full  charge  of  the  set-up  and  conduct  of  the  joint  campaign, 
totaling  $1,000,000.00:  P.  J.  Carlton,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Col. 
E.  E.  Holland  and  Col.  J.  E.  West,  Suffolk,  Va. ;  J.  O.  At- 
kinson and  Chas.  D.  Johnston,  Elon  College,  and  Dr.  L.  E. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Southern  Christian  Convention,  ex- 
officio,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  trustees  also  authorized  the  Social  Club  committee 
of  the  faculty  to  institute  the  Alpha  chapter  of  the  Social 
Science  Honor  fraternity  Pi  Gamma  Mu  here  with  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year.  This  is  the  first  honor  society  to  come 
to  Eon  College  campus. 


AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  ELON  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS  AND  CAMPUS 
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REGISTRATld 

All  freshmen  are  to  arriueJ 


:IAL  MATTERS 


noon,  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  so  as  to  get  located  in  tne  dormitories  and  lj>e  ready  to 
attend  the  first  freshman  instruction  period  in  the  college  chapel  at 
9:00  o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  An  informal  reception  will  be  held' 
for  the  freshmen  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hall  at  8  :oo  P.  M.  Monday  eve- 
ning. 

The  freshman  period  will  conclude  with  the  actual  work  of  regis- 
tration and  assignment  of  courses  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  on' 
Thursday  morning  at  8:00  o'clock  the  regular  college  classes  will  be- 
gin. The  freshman  period  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans, 
and  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussion  groups,  consultations  with' 
faculty  members  and  advisers,  and  special  social  and  recreational 
features.  Attendance  at  instruction  periods  and  conferences  is  re- 
quired. 

The  purpose  of  this  period  is  to  acquaint  the  new  students  with' 
the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  college;  with  the  requirements  of  the 
courses  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue;  the  proper  use  of  the  -library 
and  college  facilities ;  and  with  what  will  be  expected  and  required  of 
them  during  the  year. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  UPPERCLASSMEN 

Registration  day  for  the  upperclassmen  is  Thursday,  September 
5th,  with  regular  classes  beginning  Friday  morning.  Students  living 
some  distance  from  the  college  should  arrange  to  reach  the  college 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Those  living  near  the  college  can  come  in 
Thursday  morning  and  still  have  time  to  complete  their  registration 
the  same  day.  The  first  regular  chapel  service  will  be  held  at  10:00 
o'clock  Thursday  morning,  and  registration  for  the  upperclassmen  will1 
begin  immediately  following  this  chapel  service. 

IMPORTANT  FOR  BOTH  FRESHMEN  AND 
UPPERCLASSMEN 

Registration  and  assignment  of  courses  must  be  completed  by 
6:00  P.  M.  on  the  days  designated,  or  a  delayed  registration  charge- 
of  $1.00  per  day  up  to  and  including  five  days  will  be  made.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  to  class  without  the  proper  registration  cards. 
Absences  will  be  counted  in  all  cases  from  the  day  class  work  begins. 
All  students  should  study  carefully  pages  68-71  of  the  1929  catalogue- 
before  arranging  their  course  of  study. 

WHAT  TO  BRING  WITH  YOU 

All  students  should  bring  pillow,  pillow  slips,  sheets,  bed  covering, 
towels,  bureau  and  table  scarfs,  napkins,  and  toilet  articles  as  the  col- 
lege does  not  furnish  these  items.  The  Alumni  Building  is  furnished' 
with  single  beds,  all  other.buildings  have  double  beds,  unless  by  special 
arrangement. 


EW    FACULTY    M 


AND  BUSSES 


Elon  College  is  located  on  the  Southern  Railway  between  Greens- 
boro and  Durham,  and  is  also  on  state  highway  No.  ioo,  with  bus 
service  on  regular  hourly  schedules  both  from  the  East  and  West. 
Eastbound  trains  arrive  at  the  college  at  I  :o6  A.  M.,  7:58  A.  M..,  1 150 
P.  M.,  6:35  P.  M.  Westbound  trains  arrive  at  1 158  A.  M.,  11 155  A.  M., 
5:17  P.  M.,  and  9:12  P.  M.  Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  arrive 
on  the  two  night  trains  (1:06  A.  M.  and  1:58  A.  M.)  should  notify 
the  college  authorities  in  advance  so  that  proper  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  having  the  students  met.  All  other  trains  will  be  met 
by  representatives  of  the  student  organizations  and  every  assistance 
will  be  given  the  new  students  in  getting  them  properly  located  in 
their  dormitories.  Leave  your  baggage  checks  with  the  college  deans 
and  trunks  will  be  delivered  to  the  dormitories  free  of  charge.  The 
college  campus  adjoins  both  the  railroad  and  the  highway  and  stu- 
dents arriving  either  by  train  or  bus  will  alight  near  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  campus  so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  the 
college  and  dormitories. 


ELON  VARSITY  FOOTBALL  SQUAD— SEASON  1928 


FINANCIAL  MATTERS 

The  attention  of  every  student,  prospective  student,  and  of  the 
parents  is  called  to  the  following  financial  arrangements.  The  College- 
charges  must  be  paid  when  the  student  matriculates  at  the  opening. 
of  the  fall  semester  in  September  and  at  the  opening  of  the  spring, 
semester  in  January.     The  College  charges  are  as  follows: 

September      January 
Payment         Payment 

Matriculation   Fee 

Literary    Tuition 

Board  at  Dining  Hall 

Room  Rent,  Alumni  and  West  Dormitories 

Room  Rent,  East  Dormitory 

Room  Rent,  Ladies'   Hall 

Breakage  Fee 

Laboratory  Fee 

Medicine  Fee 

Examination   and   Test   Blanks 

Piano,  Organ,  or  Voice,  Lender  Director 

Piano   or  Voice,   Under  Assistant 

Violin,  Expression,  or  Art,   each 

Book-keeping,   Stenography,   or  Typewriting, 

each 

Class  Expression  (English  III-C)   Counterpoint, 

and  all  Theory  Subjects  in  Music 

Story  Telling  in  Expression 

Extra   Literary   Course 

Duplicate   Meal  or  Athletic  Ticket 

Laboratory  fees  of  $5.00  a  semester  are  charged  for  the  following: 
courses:  All  courses  in  Biology;  all  courses  in  Chemistry;  Bible' 
IV-A;  Religious  Education  III,  III-A,  III-B,  III-C,  IV,  and  IV-A; 
all  courses  in  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art;  Business  Admin- 
istration II,  III,  and  IV;  all  courses  in  Geology;  all  courses  in  applied1 
Mathematics  except  I V-C ;  all  courses  in  Physics  ;  and  a  laboratory  fee 
of  $15.00  each  semester  is  charged  for  Education  IV-B  (see  June* 
1929  bulletin  of  Elon  College  under  Education  IV-B). 

For  any  other  items  of  expense  the  student  will  see  the   1929' 
Catalogue  of  the  College,  Pages  57  to  65. 

Students  rooming  in  the  Alumni  Building  or  West  Dormitory' 
and  taking  their  meals  in  the  College  Dining  Hall,  and  taking  the  reg- 
ular literary  course  only  will  pay  to  the  Business  Manager  on  matric- 
ulating in  September  the  sum  of  $202.00  and  will  pay  on  matriculating: 
in  January  the  sum  of  $232.00.  This  pays  board,  room,  fees,  and  tuition' 
for  the  semester. 

Students  who  room  in  the  East  Dormitory  will  pay  $198.00  in* 
September  and  $228.50  in  January. 
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Students  rooming  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  will  pay  in  September 
•the  sum  of  $99.50  and  in  January  they  will  pay  $109.50. 

Young  men  who  take  their  meals  at  the  Young  Men's  Club  will 
deduct  $90.00  from  the  above  amounts  in  September  and  $11000  in 
January,  and  will  settle  for  board  directly  with  the  Manager  of  the 
Young  Men's  Club. 

Day  students  will  pay  as  follows:  At  the  September  opening 
$71.00;  at  the  January  opening,  $81.00. 

Payments  for  all  other  college  expenses  such  as  departmental 
-subjects,  and  the  like  must  be  arranged  for  by  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember for  the  fall  term  and  the  fifteenth  of  January  for  the  sprino- 
•term.  ^      & 

_  Young  ladies  rooming  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  young  men  taking 
-their  meals  at  the  Young  Men's  Club  will  arrange  for  the  payment 
■of  their^board  bills  with  the  managers  of  these  boarding  institutions 
of  the  College.  Students  usually  pay  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  down  and 
then  pay  monthly  the  estimated  cost  of  their  board. 

Students  who  have  been  awarded  scholarships  must  present  the 
scholarship  appointment  to  the  Business  Manager  at  the  time  of 
•registration  for  credit. 

The  Medicine  Fee  pays  for  medicines  administered  bv  the  col- 
lege nurse  only.  All  medicines  bought  from  drug  stores  on  a  phvsi- 
cian  s  prescription  will  be  paid  for  by  the  students  themselves. 

Students  who  do  not  arrange  for  their  full  expenses  for  the  semes- 
ter within  fifteen  days  after  the  matriculation  dav  of  each  semester 
will  De  asked  to  withdraw  from  college..  The  college  does  not  re- 
fund any  amount  already  paid  in  by  the  student. 

When  students  give  notes  for  their  expenses,  these  notes  will 
bear  interest  from  the  day  of  matriculation  until  they  are  paid  These 
notes  should  not  be  given  for  longer  than  90  days  and  they  must  be 
signed  by  both  student  and  parent  except  in  case  the  student  is  a 
minor.  Then  the  note  must  be  signed  bv  two  adult  persons.  Where 
notes  are  to  be  given  for  any  part  of  the  college  expenses,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  with  the  Business  Manager  before  matricula- 
tion day. 

;  No  student  who  is  a  minor  can  assuume  the  responsibility  of 
signing  a  note  for  his  or  her  tuition  or  any  other  college  expenses 
The  College  holds  the  parent  responsible  "for  all  bills  of  students 
who  are  not  21  years  of  age.  The  College  understands  that  the  parent 
accepts  this  responsibility  in  sending  his  or  her  son  or  daughter  to 
college.  In  matriculating  as  a  student  of  Elon  College  the  student 
as  well  as  the  student's  parents  accept  the  above  financial  terms  as 
a  part  oi  the  contract  with  the  College. 

Students  arc  assigned  to  certain  definite  rooms  when  they  enter 
-college.  'I  he  student  assigned  to  any  room  is  held  responsible  for 
ftne  room  and  the  furniture  until  he  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  the 


•college  and  left  the  college  campus.  All  damage  to  this  room  is  charg- 
ed to  the  students  who  occupy  the  room.  Students  may  not  change 
rooms  without  sufficient  reason  given  to  the  Business  Manager  and 
until  the  change  of  room  is  registered  in  the  Business  Manager  s  of- 
fice. A  violation  of  this  regulation  will  be  fined  in  accordance  with 
the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

Students  will  find  that  the  cost  of  books  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  a  yeear.  Books  are  sold  at  publisher's  prices  at  the  college 
book  room.     They  are  sold  for  cash  only. 

The  Business  Manager  has  supervision  of  the  payment  for  board 
at  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  at  the  Young  Men's  Club.  Students  who  do 
not  make  proper  arrangements  to  pay  their  bills  for  board  at  these 
boarding  places  are  asked  to  withdraw  from  College. 

Each  student  must  have  a  definite  place  to  board.  The  College 
has  arranged  three  boarding  places  for  students,  the  College  Dining 
Hall,  the  Young  Ladies'  Hall,  and  the  Young  Men's  Club.  All  stu- 
dents rooming  on  the  campus  must  pay  for  board  at  one  of  these 
boarding  halls.     No  exceptions  whatever  can  be  allowed. 


GYMNASIUM  AND  BASKETBALL  COURT 
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ORIENTATION  COURSES 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Orientation  Courses.  These 
courses  are  planned  to  unify  the  departmental  courses  which  students 
take  from  year  to  year  and  to  integrate  their  knowledge  so  that  ex- 
perience may  become  a  single  whole.  Students  are  urged  to  take  these 
courses  during  their  respective  years  in  college. 

In  the  Freshman  year  Bible  I  is  the  orientation  course  This 
course  covers  the  entire  Bible,  and  strives  to  give  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  origin,  nature  and  general  meaning  of  the  biblical  mater- 
ial, and  to  interpret  religious  motivation  in  the  light  of  present  day 
life  situations. 

Philosophy  II  is  the  Sophomore  orientation  course.  This  is  a 
course  in  General  Psychology,  introducing  the  student  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mental  life.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
the  discussion  of  the  modern  mind  in  its  relationship  to  the  modern 
world. 

The  Orientation  course  for  Juniors  is  Social  Science  III,  which 
deals  with  the  problems  of  Sociology,  with  special  reference  to  the 
forces  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  life  and  society,  and  the  social 
and  industrial  problems  of  our  day. 

Bible  IV  is  the  Senior  orientation  course.  This  covers  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bible,  the  modern  use  of  the  Bible,  its  inspiration  and 
authority,  with  laboratory  and  project  work. 

NEW   COURSE 

Prof.  A.  L.  Hook  will  offer  a  new  course  in  household  physics 
this  fall  in  co-operation  with  the  Home  Economics  Department.  This 
course  is  listed  in  the  schedule  as  Phvsics  I-DH,  and  is  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  household  phvsics  as  required  for  Home 
Economics  teachers.  Open  only  to  students  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department. 

For  the  spring  term  Prof.  Hook  will  give  a  course  in  materials 
and  methods  for  the  teaching  of  Physics  in  high  school.  This  course 
will  meet  the  requirements  in  this  subject  for  teachers  certificates  as 
outlined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  will  be  lifted  as 
Physics  I-DM. 

INTRAMURAL   ATHLETICS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  intercollegiate  athletics  of  the  college, 
a  program  of  intramural  athletics  for  tennis,  track,  basketball,  base- 
ball, and  other  sports  is  being  provided.  This  means  competative 
games  between  classes,  dormitories,  and  the  various  groups  and  stu- 
dent organizations,  and  will  provide  competative  athletics  for  many 
more  students  than  can  play  on  the  intercollegiate  teams. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  two  young  men  who  are  well 
qualified  as  directors  of  the  intramural  athletic  program,  to  take  over 
this  work  under  the  direction  of  Coach  Walker,  and  they  will  endeavor 
to  give  every  student  of  the  college  opportunity  to  participate  in  some 
form  of  athletics. 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  COLLEGE  AUDITORIUM 

HOSTESS   AND   CHAPERONE 

Mrs.  Minnie  Atkins-Edwards  becomes  hostess  for  the  West 
Dormitory  and  chaperone  for  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  West  Dormitory 
this  fall,  entering  upon  her  duties  with  the  opening  of  the  college. 
Mrs.  Edwards  has  had  college  and  university  training  and  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  and  other  states. 

Miss  Sue  Raine  and  Miss  Jeannette  Stout,  members  of  the  college 
faculty,  will  live  at  the  Ladies'  Hall  this  year  and  serve  as  advisers  and 
counsellors  for  the  young  ladies  there. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.  B.  DEGREE 

_  The  general  requirements  as  outlined  for  the  A.  B.  degree  are:  a 
major  in  at  least  one  subject,  a  minor  in  one  foreign  language,  a  minor 
either  in  mathematics  or  a  natural  science,  one  elective  minor,  the 
course  in  Bible  I  or  Religious  Education  I,  and  elective  work  sufficient 
to  complete  120  semester  hours.  See  the  1929  catalogue,  pages  67-69 
for  detailed  requirements  for  major  and  minors. 

PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

Students  intending  to  teach  should  consult  the  Dean  before  mak- 
ing out  their  courses  so  as  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  the  certification  of  teachers.  This  is 
very  important  as  a  new  basis  of  issuing  certificates  goes  into  effect 
this  year. 


BUDGET  PLAN  RECOMMENDED  BY  FACULTY- 
STUDENT  COMMITTEE 

The  Budget  Committee  was  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  Faculty  and  student  body.  Dean  Hook,  Prof.  Tower,  Dean  Sav- 
age, and  Prof.  Barney  were  the  faculty  members  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Kipka  and  Miss  Jewel  Truitt  represented  the  Senior  Class ; 
Messrs.  Z.  T.  Walker  and  R.  N.  Moses  were  the  Junior  committee- 
men ;  Miss  Estelle  Williams  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Doster  were  the  Sopho- 
more representatives;  and  Mr.  Elijah  Jones  represented  the  Fresh- 
men. 

The  Committee  held  two  meetings,  on  the  26th  and  28th  of 
March,  respectively,  at  which  they  carefully  worked  out  the  budget 
plan  which  is  given  below,  and  which  is  hereby  recommended  for 
the  early  consideration  of  the  Faculty  and  each  of  the  four  classes. 

The  meetings  were  called  to  order  by  Dean  Hook,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  voted : 

1.  That  ''Maroon  and  Gold"  be  included  in  the  budget. 

2.  That  "Phipsicli"  be  included  in  the  budget. 

3.  That  Religious  Activities  be  incluuded  in  the  budget. 

4.  That  tickets  for  the  Concert  Course  be  included  in  the  budget. 

5.  That  the  Moving  Pictures  be  not  included  in  the  budget,  but 
run  on  the  same  plan  next  year  as  this  year. 

6.  That  an  Athletic  Fee  of  60  cents  be  included  in  the  budget  to 
pay  for  sweaters  awarded  to  athletes. 

7.  That  the  budget  plan  be  adopted  with  the  following  pro  rata 
allowances  for  each  of  the  items  included: 

"Maroon  and  Gold"  $1,75 

"Phipsicli"  9-°° 

Religious   Activities   1.40 

Concert   Course   1.90 

Athletic   Sweaters  .60 

8.  That  a  student's  obligations  to  the  budget  be  paid  in  two  in- 
stallments, one  payment  of  $7.35  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and 
one  of  $7.30  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester;  if  the  install- 
ment is  not  paid  within  thirty  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  semes- 
ter, 5%  of  the  installment  is  to  be  added  to  it,  and  an  additional 
5%  is  to  be  added  for  each  month's  delay  in  making  the  payment;  and 
if  the  installment  plus  penalties  added  are  not  paid  by  the  end  of  the 
semester,  the  faculty  are  to  hold  the  grades  of  those  failing  to  pay  up 
until  this  account  is  settled  in  full. 

9. That  a  student  be  elected  by  the  student  body  to  collect  funds 
— this  student  to  be  preferably  a  Junior  or  Senior  who  is  majoring  in 
Business   Administration. 

to.  That  in  case  the  collector  elected  fails  to  return  to  college,, 
the  head  of  the  Departmnt  of  Economics  and  Business  Administra- 
tion shall  appoint  someone  to  take  his  place  until  he  returns  or  anoth- 
er collector  is  elected. 


ii.  That  the  collector  have  a  table  at  the  place  of  registration. 

12.  That  the  treasurers  or  business  managers  of  the  organizations 
represented  shall  constitute  a  board  of  directors  for  this  budget,  and 
shall  have  the  same  powers  usually  exercised  by  groups  of  this  kind. 
The  College  auditor  shall  be  a  member  of  this  board  of  directors. 

13.  That  a  treasurer  be  elected  by  the  board  of  directors  from 
among  themselves.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  treasurer  to  pay  out 
funds  as  directed  by  the  board  of  directors  and  approved  by  the'  Col- 
lege Auditor.  No  checks  shall  be  payable  without  the  signature  of 
the  treasurer  and  of  the  College  Auditor.  The  funds  shall  be  de- 
posited in  an  approved  bank. 

14.  That  the  man  who  collects  the  funds  provided  for  in  this  bud- 
get plan  shall  be  under  a  bond  for  $1,000,  and  the  treasurer  shall  be 
under  a  bond  of  $500. 

15.  That  the  budget  finally  adopted  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Red  Book  for  1930,  in  the  Opening  Bulletin  of  Elon  college,  and  in 
the  first  issue  of  "Maroon  and  Gold"  next  year. 

16.  That  this  proposed  budget  is  recommended  by  this  commit- 
tee, and  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  "Maroon  and  Gold"  and 
then  be  submitted  to  the  separate  classes  for  ratification  and  also 
that  the  Faculty  consider  the  matter  at  their  next  meeting.  The 
budget  system  shall  be  effective  after  ratification  by  Faculty  and 
the  four  classes. 
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COLONNADES  CONNECTING  THE  MAIN  BUILDINGS 


SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 
Effective   September  5,   1929 


Hour 


7:00  to  8:00 


8:00  to  9:00 


9:00   to   10:00 


10:00  to  10:30 


10:30  to  11:30 


11:30    tol2:30 


Monday,    Wednesday,    Friday 

Breakfast 

Biology   I-C    (D) 

Business  Admr.  IV   (A) 

-Domestic    Science   II    (A) 

Education   II    (A); 

Education  III-PSM  (W) 

English    I    (A);    II    (A) 

French    I    (A) 

German   II    (A) 

History  III   (A) 

Physics   I-D    (D) 

Eeligious    Education    II    (M) 


Bible  I    (M);   IV    (M) 
Chemistry  III- A   (D) 
Domestic   Science   I    (A) 
Education  II-A    (A) 
English   I    (A);   II    (A) 
German   I    (A) 
Mathematics    I    (A) 
Philosophy    II     (A) 
Physics  Ji-D   (B) 


Chapel   (Except  Wednesday) 
Organization    Meetings 


12:30  to  1:30 


Bible   I    (M) 
Biology   I-C    (D) 
Business    B    (A) 
Chemistry    I-A    (D) 
Education   III-M    (A); 
Education  III-W   (A) 
French    I    (A) 
Greek   I-II    (M) 
History    III-A    ^A) 
Mathematics  I-A  (A);  III-(A) 
Philosophy  IV  (A) 
Eeligious    Education   IV    (A) 
Spanish    II    (A) 


Business  Admr.  I-A   (A) 
Education   III    (A) 
English    I    (A);    IV    (A) 
French    I-A    (A) 
Geologv   I-B    (D) 
Greek    A    (M) 
History    II    (A) 
Latin    A    (A) 
Mathematics  IV    (A) 
Spanish    I-A    (A) 


Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 


Breakfast 


Bible  I   (M)-  IV- A  (M) 
Biology   III-C    (D) 
business  Admr.  I   (A) 
Education    IIT-P    (W) 
English  II    (A);   IV-C    (A) 
trench   II    (A) 
Latin    I-II    (A) 
Physics   I-DH    (D) 
Eeligious   Education    III    (M) 


Business  Admr.  Ill   (A) 
Education    III-A    (A) 
Domestic  Art  II  (A) 
Greek   III-IV    (M) 
History    I    (A) 
Latin    IV-B    (A) 
Mathematics  I    (A) 
Physics  III-D  (D) 
Social  Science  III  (A) 
Spanish   I    (A) 


Chapel  (Except  Saturday) 
Organization    Meetings 


Luncheon 


Bible   II    (M) 
Biology    II-C    (D) 
Business    B    (A) 
Chemistry   I-A    (D) 
Domestic  Science  IV   (A) 
Education    IV-A    (A) 
English    I    (A) 
French    III-V    (A) 
Mathematics  II   (A) 
Philosophy    II    (A) 
Eeligious    Education   I    (M) 
German    IV-B    (A) 
Spanish    III-IV    (A) 


Bible   I    (M) 

Business   Admr.  II   (A) 

Chemistry   IV-A    (D) 

Domestic  Art  I    (A) 

English  III-B  (A):  III-C  (A) 

French   I-A   (A) 

Latin   A    (A) 

History    IV    (A) 

Mathematics  II-A   (A); 

Mathematics  IX-C  (A) 

Spanish  I-A   (A) 


Luncheon 


SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS   (Continued) 
Effective   September  5,   1929 


Hour 

1:30 

to 

2:30 

2:30 

to 

3:30 

3:30 

to 

6:00 

6:30  to  7:30 


Monday,    Wednesday,    Friday 


Business    C    (A) 
Mathematics  IV-D 
Laboratory 


(A) 


Laboratory 
Gymnasium 


Laboratory 
Gymnasium 
Athletics 


Dinner 


Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 

Business    C    (A) 
Chemistry  IV-A-4  (D) 
Laboratory 


Laboratory 
Gymnasium 


Laboratory 
Gymnasium 

Athletics 


Dinner 


in  .ht?iANfTI°NS;      The  letters  in  parenthesis  following-  each  course  indicate  the  building 
in  which  the  class  recites  as  follows:      (A)  Alamance;    (D)   Duke;    (M)   Mooney ;    (W)  Whitley! 

NOTE  WELL:  The  theoretical  subjects  in  the  Department  of  Music,  Harmony  I,  Harmony 
II,  Counterpomt,  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training,  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  and 
Analysis   will   be   scheduled  by   Professor   Velie   after    conference   with   the   several    classes. 

with  Sp?ofeens?ornvii&an'  Pian°'  ^^  Vi°lin'  ^  Band  Instruments  wil1  a™§e  their  courses 

Students  in  Fine  Arts  will  interview  Miss  Newman  in  her  studio  on  the  third  floor  of 
tne    Alamance    Building. 

Expression  students  will  see  Miss  Stout  in  her  studio  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Whitley 
Building.     She  will   also   arrange   for   the   Physical   Training   for   young  women. 


ELON  VARSITY  BASKETBALL  SQUAD— SEASON  1929 


ELON   COLLEGE 


MODERN   IN   EVERY   RESPECT 


The  College  Doors  Are  Open  to  the  15,000  High  School  Graduates  of  North  Carolina. 
Thousands  Will  Enter.     Will  You  Be  One  of  These? 
FRESHMAN  PERIOD  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  2nd. 


